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MR. DISRAELI’S AMENDMENTS. 


ii Mr. Disraeii’s Amendments are to be judged fairly, they 
must be looked at from the point of view which was occu- 
pied by those who framed them. The object of these amend- 
ments is to put the Conservative party in the best possible 
position for fighting Mr. Guapstone’s Bill in detail. The 
Opposition, on being beaten by a decisive majority on the 
second reading, had to consider what course it should pursue. 
It might wholly refuse to discuss the provisions of the Bill, on 
the ground that it was not its business to make a monstrous 
act of sacrilege or robbery a little less monstrous. Allowing 
the Bill to pass through Committee without opposition, it 
might have taken a final division by way of protest, and then 
have left the rejection of the measure to the Lords. The 
Lords would be sure to reject the Bill if the leaders of the 
Conservative party urged them to do so; but the inevitable 
consequence of this rejection would be that Mr. Disraevi 
would be called on to form a Ministry. If the country would 
support him, if a new election would give a Conservative 
majority, then all would be well. The House of Lords would 
have successfully exercised its constitutional power, and the Irish 
Church Bill would be at an end. But if the country wou'd 
not support him, then not only must the Irish Church Bill pass 
exactly as Mr. GLapstoxE might like to frame it, but the poli- 
tical independence of the Lords would be finally crushed. It 
has, therefore, seemed prudent to the Conservative leaders 
not to risk so much. They prefer to have two strings to 
their bow. They can still protest by a final division on the 
third reading ; and if any marvellous turn in public opinion 
takes place, they can still get the Bill thrown out in the Lords. 
But if the Bill must pass, they can try to alter it so as to 
make it as pleasant and profitable to the Irish Church as 
possible. Of course, in proposing amendments, some conces- 
sion must be made. ‘The Bill is a Bill for disestablishing 
and disendowing the Irish Church. Any amendment which 
is not a mere negation of the principle of the Bill must be 
nominally consistent with disestablishment and disendowment. 
The Conservatives are necessarily forced in Committee to 
accept disestablishment, and to try to mitigate its evils; to 
accept disendowment, but to limit to the utmost its operation. 
We cannot suppose that even Orangemen and Irish Bishops, 
or that even still more vague and reckless and unreflecting 
partisans, if there are any, can fail to understand the ground 
taken by the leaders of the party. Mr. Disraeut, on behalf of 
his party, has protested altogether against disestablishment as 
wrong and impolitic, and pregnant with the last extremity of 
national evil; but if he opposes in Committee a Bill for dis- 
establishment, he must accept the principle of disestablishment 
as for the moment conceded and recognised on both sides. 
He has pronounced all tampering with the property of the 
Trish Church to be fatal to the security of property generally, 
and eminently prejudicial to the interests of Protestantism 
and of good government. But if he goes into Committee on 
a Bill for disendowing the Irish Church, he must take dis- 
endowment for granted, and can do no more than restrain its 
operation. All this is so obvious that we do not believe he 
has a single Parliamentary supporter who will fail to see it. 
And nothing can be more unlikely than that the Conservative 

will be divided or broken up because any considerable 
portion of it will be unable to see that it is open, both in good 
faith and in logic, for the party to say that they have protested 
and will protest again against the measure altogether, but still 
that, if they are to discuss a Bill for disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, they will try to make these sources of mischief 
as little mischievous as possible. 

If the right policy of the Conservative party was to go into 
Committee with a series of amendments accepting the prin- 
ciples of the Bill but taking from them almost all operative 
force, the amendments which Mr. DisrarLt has proposed are 
very well calculated to carry out this policy. They admit 


disestablishment, but they erect in Ireland a powerful ecclesi- 
astical body, based on existing diocesan arrangements, and. 
which in 1872 may resume very intimate relations with the 
Crown. They admit disendowment, but they give back to 
the Church every sixpence that is taken from it. It was im- 
possible to provide against disestablishment as effectually as 
against disendowment. If the connexion between Church and 
State is to cease, it cannot be made by any amendments, con— 
sistent with the principle of disestablishment, to go on exist- 
ing. The Irish Bishops must cease to sit in the Lords, the 
Ecclesiastical Courts must lose their jurisdiction, the State 
must cease to determine what doctrines may or may not be 
held by Churchmen. All this is unavoidable, and Mr.. 
DisrakLt has not been able to do more towards the repairing 
of the evils of disestablishment than to propose that the 
present dignitaries of the Church shall continue to enjoy 
the titles and precedence now accorded to them (which may 
seem a trifle, but which would keep up some of the social 
marks of Protestant ascendency for a generation), that the- 
new ecclesiastical body shall grow out of existing diocesan 
arrangements, and that after 1871 the Crown may again 
appoint to bishoprics, if it and the ecclesiastical body agree: 
in wishing that appointments should be so made. These 
alterations are slight in themselves, and to admit or reject. 
them is a question of discretion rather than principle. There 
is no reason why the new ecclesiastical body should not be- 
formed as Mr. DisrarLt proposes; and the only answer is, 
that it will be wiser to let the Church act entirely for itself,. 
and on its own responsibility, and that it is for it to adopt,. 
not for the Government to prescribe, Mr. Disraewi’s proposal. 
We cannot see any reason why a Protestant Church should not: 
agree that the layman who, from time to time, should hold a. 
certain office like that of First Lord of the Treasury should, 
if himself a Churchman, appoint to bishoprics as the best. 
means of avoiding clerical animosities and scandals, and 
securing the appointment of learned, moderate, and liberal 
men. The objection is not a theoretical, but a practical, one.. 
Any connexion, of however innocent a kind, between the 
Government and the Protestant Episcopalian Church in 
Ireland is so likely to be misinterpreted, that it may be wiser 
for English politicians to say once for all that they will have 
nothing to do with appointing Irish Bishops. Still what Mr. 
DisRaELI proposes with regard to disestablishment is small 
and unimportant, and worth fair discussion. But when he: 
gets to disendowment, he can frame his amendments in a much 
more effectual way. The Bill proposes to take away the 
property of the Irish Church, but to give back a portion of 
it. The amendments proceed in the same line as the Bill, 
but push the process a little further. They go on giving 
back under this head, and giving back under that head, until 
all is virtually given back. The Church body is at .once- 
to receive fourteen times the annual value of what is now re- 
ceived by bishops and incumbents; for commutation is not to. 
be in the discretion of the annuitant, but is to be made on ap- 
plication of the Church body, directly it is shown that this: 
body will satisfactorily protect the interests of the incumbent. 
Then four times this same annual value is to be at once 
handed over to the Church body, by way of compensation to. 
laymen for having the funds of their Church taken from it. 
The Church, therefore, starts with eighteen times its annual 
revenue as a fund in hand. It is then to get a sum equal to 
fourteen times the annual amount expended by the Ecclesias— 
tical Commissioners on the av: of the last ten years for 
repairs and maintenance of fabrics, and for the performance of 
divine service, and fourteen times the annual amount of what 
will be necessary to keep up in proper style cathedrals and 
other churches worthy to de called national monuments. It is 
to have all existing glebes and made over to it; 

it is to keep all lands given to it by statute or —_ grant 
since the second year of the reign of Exizanetu, and it is to 

have all private endowments, not from 1660, but from the 
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remotest period. And here the amendments get wonderfully 
bold. In the first place, Mr. Disrarwi provides that, in ad- 
dition to the paid Commissioners named by Government, 
there shall be three Commissioners named by Mr. Disrar.i 
himself, and that any one who does not get on well with 
the paid Commissioners may appeal to two of Mr. Disrar.i’s 
nominees. It would be for these gentlemen to decide what 
possessions of the Church shall be continued to it as private 
endowments, and to facilitate their decisions Mr. Disrar.i ex- 
pressly provides that they need not go by legal evidence, 
but may be satisfied with any sort of historical or other proof 
they happen to fancy. Lastly, the new Church body 
is to be provided with 200,000]. to pay its official staff. 
Disendowment would certainly be stripped of its terrors on 
these terms, and so far from the owners of property being 
frightened by it, they could only wish that they might be dis- 
endowed in the same way. For the Church would get back a 
good deal more than it gave, more especially as the tithe rent- 
charges are to be redeemed by the landowners, not at the fixed 
rate of twenty-two and a-half years’ purchase, but at the average 
market price during the ten years before 1872. Even if 
the Church kept all its lands, whether derived from public or 
private sources, the rest of its property would not be sufficient 
to yield eighteen times the annual value of the incomes of 
bishops and incumbents, and to provide for all the other pur- 
poses indicated by Mr. Disrarii; and therefore more money 
would be wanted than the Church has now got. The Church 
would, in fact, have to come to the State to help it to disendow 
itself, and we should have to find money to make it richer than 
it is now. 


This general result saves Mr. DisraELi from much embarrass- 
ment. He does not alter the proposed destination of the 
surplus, for there will not, according to his plan, be any 
surplus to distribute. He cuts out the clauses for com- 
pensation to the Presbyterians and Maynooth, because he has 
taken care that the Church shall not find the money for the 
purpose, and if the State likes to find it, that is the affair 
of the State, and has nothing to do with a Bill regarding the 
Irish Church. He does not even interfere with the landowners, 
whom he a short time ago entreated to beware of being bribed 
into robbing the Church at the cost of making all Irish landed 
property insecure. They can scarcely be accused of robbing 
hher if she is to receive, under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, more than she has now. Conservatives must be 
very hard to please who, so far as disendowment goes, are not 
satisfied with Mr. Disraz.r's amendments ; but we may still ask 
whether the policy that has prompted these amendments is a 
wise one. They go so far, they extend so thoroughly to 
every part of the Bi!l dealing with the property of the Church, 
they are so linked together, that they constitute a rival scheme 
to that of Mr. Giapstoye. None of the purposes for which the 
Liberal party has striven would be gained if these amendments 
were carried. They may thus be said to go too far. The 
choice is not between this and that solution of a question of 
detail, but between Mr. Giapstone’s Bill and Mr. Disraeti’s 
Bill. This gives the Ministry an unquestionable advantage. 
Mr. Guapstone will be able to treat each of Mr. Disrae.i’s 
amendments as part of a general scheme, and nothing could 
be better caleulated to keep the Liberal majority from falling 
away. Some of the long list of amendments are merely 
verbal, and are intended to improve the language of the 
Bill ; but all the main amendments are so conceived that, 
if the Government should be beaten on any of them, it must 
withdraw the Bill. These amendments do not in fact lead 
the way to a compromise. They are so drafted that the 
Government must oppose them totally and directly. Now, if 
the real object of Mr. DisraELi was to get slightly better 
terms for the Irish Church from the Commons, he would have 
taken a course little likely to be successful. But evidently 
this is not his object. He wants, in the first place, to stand 
well with his party, to give them confidence in him, to make 
even furious Irishmen feel that they are not being betrayed, 
and thet even when he goes into Committee and accepts under 
protest disestablishment and disendowment, he knows how to 
work these odious proposals so as to benefit the Church. His 
amendments appear to be very well adapted to. this end, and 
will rather tend to cheer and encourage and confirm the Con- 
servatives in their opposition than to divide and dishearten 
them. In the next , Mr. DiskaEL1 may reasonably 
caleulate that the real battle will be fought in the Lords. 
In all probability, the Lords will pass the Second Reading, and 
then the Conservatives will propose and carry their amend- 
ments. The use of proposing ineffectual amendments in the 
Commons is to ascertain what amendments may be effectually 
proposed in the Lords, For this purpose, it may not have 


‘ 


been imprudent to put forward in the Commons amendments 
of an extreme character, sure to provoke discussion and to 
catch the attention of the country. If Mr. Disraeti had only 
proposed such amendments as he had some hope of carrying 
in the Commons, he would have been precluded from asking 
for more from the Lords. But by starting with outrageous 
and audacious demands in the Commons, which he knows 
cannot be conceded, he may enable the Conservative peers to 
seem comparatively moderate when they come to make their 
amendments. As the leader of his party, he has made a party 
move in devising the amendments he now submits to the House 
of Commons, and it is unreasonable to judge of a party move 
by any other test than whether it is likely to benefit his party, 
and him as leader of that party; and if they are judged by 
this test, it is as yet much too soon.to say that these amend- 
ments are impolitic or ill-devised. 


REJECTION OF THE ALABAMA TREATY. 


5 ip almost unanimous rejection, by the American Senate, 
of the Alabama Treaty closes one of the strangest nego- 
tiations which have ever been instituted. The repercussion 
of political noise has produced in the United States entire 
mental and moral confusion. Seven or eight months ago all 
parties seemed ready to concur in an arbitration of the long- 
standing dispute. ‘The appointment of Mr. Reverpy Jouxson 
was confirmed by the Senate, notwithstanding the hostility of 
its members to the PresipeNnt, with full knowledge that he was 
commissioned to arrange the very settlement which he after- 
wards effected. Scarcely a protest was uttered against the 
policy of Mr. Sewarp, who had certainly never erred on the 
side of excessive courtesy or deference to England. The new 
Minister encountered the most pacific of Foreign Secretaries, 
and when the change of Government took place Lord 
CLARENDON was, if possible, more inclined to concession than 
Lord Sraxtey. When the terms of the treaty were made 
public, a general impression prevailed that anxiety for re- 
conciliation had exercised an almost excessive influence 
on the minds of the English negotiators; but no serious 
opposition would have been offered to the payment of 
even a heavy price for the renewal of friendly relations with 
the United States. The extraordinary and unreasonable irri- 
tation which has lately arisen in America could by no _possi- 
bility be anticipated. The outburst of hostility is not contined 
to any class or any party, and yet none of its numerous ex- 
ponents have attempted to suggest any reason for the universal 
change of opinion. The few hesitating dissidents who had 
first objected to the popular cry of vengeance have long since, 
after the docile fashion of their country, acquiesced in the 
clamour and swelled it in their turn. England ought, they 
say, to have foreseen that the supposed offence against 
American feeling would be followed by many years of hatred ; 
and nearly every journalist devotes himself to the fulfilment 
of the retrospective prophecy. It was at least impossible to 
foresee that the temperate mood of 1868 would effervesce in 
1869 into universal animosity. It is not pretended that any 
new cause of complaint has arisen since the appointment of 
Mr. Reverpy Jonson. 

Prudent Englishmen from the first doubted whether frequent 
and effusive professions of friendship constituted an improve- 
ment in diplomacy; but it was not their business to inquire 
into the fitness for his post of a foreign Minister who had 
been recently selected by the proper department of his Govern- 
ment. It was known that Mr. Jounson had received an un- 
usual compliment in the approval of his nomination by his 
political opponents. A conspicuous Democrat, he appeared to 
enjoy the confidence of the Republicans; and if his proceed- 
ings in England were somewhat unusual, it was proper to 
assume that he consulted the tastes and wishes of his fellow- 
citizens, His overtures were consequently received in the 
most cordial spirit, although the belief accorded to his eloquent 
professions of goodwill may perhaps have been principally 
conventional. His indisereet speeches at various public 
dinners, when they were reported in the United States, caused 
general indignation. All writers and speakers hastened to 
declare that they were outraged by a statement that their 
feelings were anything more amiable than a compound 
of envy, hatred, and malice. For once the anger which 
was expressed was intelligible, although it might be unjust, 
It is almost an insult to a man with a grievance to. assert 
that, except in a Christian sense, he has forgiven or for- 
gotten an alleged wrong. It was perfectly natural that Mr. 
Reverpy Jounson should be censured for his undoubted mis- 
representation of public opinion; but it was hard on the 
involuntary recipients of his courtesies to be included in: the 
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same condemnation. A simple-minded correspondent of a 
New York paper actually denounced as an insult to the 


‘United States every civility which might be offered to the 


American Minister. The formal credentials of his Govern- 
ment conveyed, according to the new version of the rules of 
international comity, no title to respect, or even to recog- 
nition. Any misunderstanding which might have arisen has 
since been effectually corrected. The more credulous and 
amiable portion of the community, wh'ch had trusted Mr. 
Reverpy Jounson’s. opinions, has soon been thoroughly un- 
deceived. It would be difficult to convince any sceptic who 
still doubts that.the Americans detest England. On this side 
of the water it js difficult to believe that a feeling so utterly 
groundless, and so entirely unreciprocated, can be generally 
entertained; but overwhelming evidence supersedes all 
considerations of probability. : 


The special objections which may have been urged against 
the treaty are comparatively immaterial, because it is certain 
that the Senate would have rejected any arrangement to 
which the English Government could possibly have assented. 
The organs of opinion unreservedly avow that the American 
people wish to keep the quarrel open until some opportunity 
arises for inflicting humiliation on England. In the meantime 
it is hoped that the disappointment and uneasiness which may 
attend the rejection of the treaty will, to a certain extent, 
gratify the popular resentment. ‘The abject and absurd pro- 
fessions of contrition which have proceeded from some 
eminent English statesmen are constantly quoted with a 
contemptuous pleasurefas proofs of the anxiety of English- 
men for an early settlement. One London Correspondent 
of a New York paper declares, with characteristic elegance 
and good-breeding, that’ England only desires to have 
her punishment over. . If Mr. Grapstone has time to read 
American journals, he may have convinced himself that 
he has done no good by his extravagant apologies for the 
presumption of having formed a judgment on American 
affairs. As usual in similar cases, the feelings and opinions of 
Englishmen are in a great measure misapprehended by un- 
fricndly foreigners. Having done their utmost, by diplomatic 
concession and by private expressions of goodwill, to depre- 
cate hostility, they are comparatively indifferent to the failure 
of their efforts. The diaft of the Alabama Treaty was not so 
flattering to national vanity as to cause deep regret at the 
decision of the.Senate. The American Government will, after 
all, be guided by the same motives of interest which would 
have survived the conclusion of any possible treaty. If 
a war with England seemed at any time desirable, there 
would never have been any difficulty in finding a cause of 
quarrel; and, on the other hand, the national debt will not 
be doubled for the superfluous object of proving that hatred to 
England is profound and sincere. It may be conjectured 
that Mr. Morrey will not receive instructions to renew nego- 
tiations; and they will not at present be recommenced by 
any English Minister. Mr. Moriey will be in his personal 
capacity highly welcome ; and he is not of a disposition to fall 
into the error which has been incurred by his unlucky prede- 
cessor. Henceforth it will be known to all the world, as well 
as to politicians acquainted with the American Constitution, 
that no Minister can ever morally bind the Government of the 
United States by any engagement. 


If the controversy as to the recognition of belligerent rights 
is at any future time revived, the relations of public bodies in 
the United States to the insurgents of Cuba will furnish matter 
for amusing and instructive comment. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has, with the unanimity which it always displays 
when any affront can be offered to a foreign Power, requested 
the Presipent by anticipation to recognise any rebel Govern- 
ment which may be established. The Confederacy adminis- 
tered, with the aid of the State Governments, unquestioned 
authority over one half of the Union, and, with one exception, 
all the members of the Federal Cabinet expressed the opinion 
that coercion was illegal and unjustifiable. The insurgents of 
Cuba have uncertain possession of scattered portions of the 
island, and it is not pretended that any doubt exists in Spain 
as to the right of maintaining the dominion of the Mother- 
country; yet the offence of recognising an obvious fact is 
represented as unpardonable by the same politicians who are 
already contemplating the annexation of Cuba. Munitions of 
war are constantly forwarded from American ports for the use 
of the insurgents; and the legal authorities take no steps to 
interfere with the equipment in the port of New York of an 
armed cruiser intended for the service of the rebels. It is 
never surprising that men should apply one standard to their 
own conduct and another to the proceedings of their fellow- 
creatures; hut the House of Representatives is somewhat too 


cynical in its contempt for ostensible consistency. The acqui- 
sition of Cuba will probably be accomplished with little diffi- 
culty, whether the intermediate form of independence is 
observed according to the Texas precedent, or passed over as 
useless, 


MR. NEWDEGATE’S MOTION, 


ie is not a matter for any regret that the whole of Thursday 
night should have been occupied with a discussion on the 
general principle of the Irish Church Bill. An attempt to 
delay a Bill after it has passed the second reading, by propos- 
ing that the House shall not go into Committee on it, would, as 
a general rule, be contrary to the established rules of Parlia- 
mentary warfare. There must be such rules, or Parliamentary 
Government could not go on at all. The Opposition, by 
having recourse to all the engines of delay which the forms of 
the House permit, can stop any Bill from becoming law ; and 
at the close of the last two Sessions Government Bills have 
been defeated by an unsparing use of this method of crushing 
them. But if great Parliamentary battles were fought in this 


‘way no legislation would be possible, and a complge change 


would have to be made in the character and proceedings of 
the House of Commons if the Government of the country was 
to be carried on. The Opposition must be content to accept 
its defeat after a fair amount of discussion has taken place, 
and no man has recognised this more thoroughly and more 
consistently than Mr. Disrartt. It is greatly to his credit 
that he has shown himself one of the least factious leaders 
of Opposition ever known in the House of Commons. It 
would have been a departure from all those rules of con- 
ducting the opposition to the Government which he has sedu- 
lously maintained, if he had himself brought forward Mr. 
NeEWDEGATE’s motion. But Mr. NEwpEGATE’s motion was not, 
strictly speaking, a move on the part of the Opposition. The 
Irish Church Bill, is a very exceptional measure, and deep 
feelings are awakened by it which animate bodies of men who 
on this occasion act with the Conservative party, but who have 
an existence and sentiments and persuasions of their own. 
There are the Irish Protestants, there are the general sup- 
porters of Protestantism in Great Britain, there are the enemies 
of Maynooth. All these sets of persons have most decided 
views about the Bill, which they wish to bring forward and 
advocate on their own responsibility, and they cannot bear 
easily to be bound by a mere defeat of the Conservative party. 
On Thursday night they-had their opportunity. They uttered 
the thoughts that were burning within their breasts, and it 
was very desirable that such an amount of relief should be 
given them. Mr. Grapstone fully recognised this, and he had 
the satisfaction of being able to point out that the views of 
the speakers were mutually destructive, and that the expres- 
sion of them had not only been grateful to the speakers, 
but useful to the Ministry. One member occupied a position 
without parallel, we believe, in the whole United Kingdom, 
and thought that a satisfactory method of dealing with the 
Irish Church might be found in the adoption of the sugges- 
tions of the Royal Commissioners. Another was for levelling 
up; one member for Dublin University took occasion to 
protest against the views of the other; the fierce Orangemen 
shrieked “No surrender”; the irrepressible WHALLEY in- 
formed the House that he was getting ready no fewer than a 
dozen Murpnys to annoy peaceable people in different parts of 
the country. There was nothing in all this to hurt the 
Government or to help the Opposition. It was merely an 
explosion of passionate feeling that needed and found vent, 
and the House is likely to go on better and faster in Com- 
mittee now that the explosion has taken place. 


Great indulgence should be shown to the Irish Protestants. 
No one can doubt that they feel from the bottom of their 
hearts that the Irish Church Bill is a most odious, dangerous, 
and wicked measure. They think that, having borne the 
burden and heat of the day in upholding English supremacy 
in Ireland, they are now thrown over by those for whom they 
worked. They consider that an institution most valuable to 
them socially, politically, and religiously, is to be destroyed out 
of mere caprice, and because a few hotheaded English states- 
men have chosen to despair of governing Ireland peacefull 
unless they truckle to the Ultramontane Catholics. They wi 
not hear of any compromise. Their great Conference has 
assembled, and its members are almost unanimous in 
nouncing that for the State to touch the Irish Church at all 
will kill it, will stamp out Protestantism, will make the priests 
masters of Ireland, and will retard and cripple, if it does not 
utterly destroy, all progress and civilization in the country. 
Those who have formed such strong opinions, and who must 
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be affected so largely by the Bill, have a right to be heard, 
not only as members of the Conservative party, but as con- 
stituting that section of the community which is most imme- 
diately and directly interested in the rejection or passing of 
Mr. Guapstone’s measure. When, however, they have had 
their say, we do not know what more is to be done. The only 
answer to be given is, that we hope they will not be so much 
injured by the Bill as they think; but that, whether they 
are injured or not, the Bill must pass if the Liberal party is to 
govern Ireland on its own principles. These principles may 
be right or wrong, but we cannot conceive how any one can 
think it consistent with them that a Church should be main- 
tained the object of which is to symbolize the hatred of the 
conquerors for the religion of the conquered. We wish that 
the Irish Protestants would weigh well and carefully this 
description of their Church given by an English Archbishop. 
‘They may adopt it, and say that they think such a symbo- 
lized institution a good thing; but then they must feel that 
they raise an issue between themselves and the Liberal party 
which must be settled once for all. Or they may reject it, and 
say that the Archbishop of York was wrong; but then they 
should ask themselves how it has happened that an English 
prelate, who last year was one of their warmest and most 
domineering supporters, came to form such an opinion of their 
Church. We are exceedingly sorry for the Irish Protestants ; 
we much regret the sectarian character which, we fear, is 
likely to be imparted to the Irish clergy, as it would be to 
any clergy, by disestablishment; we do not believe that the 
measure will conciliate the priests, and we are sure that it 
will not mitigate the animosity of the Fenians; but the 
English nation is, as the last elections showed, a nation de- 
sirous of being governed on Liberal principles, and it is clearly 
inconsistent with these principles that the State should asso- 
ciate itself with an institution symbolical of the religious 
hatred of conquerors. The difference between the principles 
of the Irish Protestants and those of the Liberal party is 
fundamental, and we can only put forward our principles 
and carry them out, even at the cost of aggrieving and 
annoying persons whom in many points we respect and 
admire. We do not see the good of giving the Irish Pro- 
testants bad arguments in reply, because we do not think 
their arguments good. Tired of repeating the old arguments 
over which he has so often travelled, Mr. GLApstone on Thurs- 
day night devised a new argument against the Irish Pro- 
testants, and a very bad argument it was. He said that the 
great Protestant hero himself, Witt1am III, was at one time 
willing to give the Irish Catholics half the Irish Churches, and 
even half their ancient properties. But Mr. GLapsTone an- 
swered his argument himself when he informed the House that 
the reason of this strange liberality was that Witiiam found 
that the disaffection of Ireland detained forty thousand excel- 
lent troops that might have been available for his great war 
with France. Wittam III. was a very good Protestant, but 
his love of Protestantism shone with a feeble ray as compared 
with his hatred of Lovis XIV. He offered a bribe in 
order to obtain a military advantage, but his offer was not 
accepted, even if it was ever seriously made, which seems 
very improbable. The Irish Catholics chose to stake their 
fortunes on the chance of beating him with the help of France. 
He beat them, and then to keep them down, set up the system 
of Protestant ascendency. This is the very case of the Irish 
Protestants. They were employed for a certain purpose, 
which they punctually and faithfully fulfilled, and now they 
ask why they should be deprived of their reward. These 
excursions into history are profitless and irrelevant. It is 
perfectly easy and pertectly useless to show that a quarter of 
a century ago Mr. DisrarLi, who could never have dreamt 
then that he would live to be a Conservative Premier, gave 
utterance to the ordinary opinions of educated men about the 
Trish Church, or that Lord Patmerston and Lord RussELu 
honestly believed that the Irish Church would last their time, 
and spoke on various occasions in accordance with their 
belief. We may forget the past and look only to the present, 
and the question of the present is whether, if England is to be 
governed on Liberal principles, an institution so much out of 
harmony with these principles as the Irish Church can be 
maintained, 


We do not see how the ordinary arguments based on the 
necessity of upholding Protestantism could have been better 
put than they were put by Lord Sanpon. As he very truly 
says, Catholicism is, in theory at least, quite opposed to all 
the principles of the Liberal party here and everywhere. 
Personal freedom, the freedom of the press, the freedom of 


opinion, the exclusion of ecclesiastics from the practical machi- 
nery of Government, are all things which we in England think 


very good, and they are all expressly denounced as dangerous 
and wicked by the highest authorities of the Romish Church. 
It is also true that Protestantism has learnt to accommodate 
itself to them, and it is very much easier for a Protestant 
nation than for a Catholic nation to be really liberal. 
But there was a time when, out of the political necessities 
of very dangerous and difficult times, and before the progress 
of science and wealth had moulded Protestantism into its 
present form, Protestantism was only liberal in a very small 
degree, and persecuted and conquered and domineered almost 
as much as the rival creed. Some relics of this state of things 
still remain; nor would any wise man wish that all these 
relics should be at once swept away. But every now 
and then the conscience of the English people is awakened 
to the perception of an inconsistency, too gross to be 
endured, between one of their traditions and the general 
principles of modern Government. Then the relic of the 
past is cut away, and Protestantism and Liberal prin- 
ciples seem once more reconciled. Such a crisis has, we 
believe, come now, and the Irish Church must give way, 
although at the same time we have much sympathy with those 
who, ‘like Lord Sanpon, stand up boldly for Protestantism, 
and who, having the sense and courage to look below the 


‘smooth surface of things, see and point out that between 


Catholicism and the modern world there is a great gulf fixed. 
It was also opportune, we think, that Mr. Ayroun should have 
had his say on behalf of those who think that Mr. GLapsronE 
has been too favourable to Maynooth. This part of the Bill 
will need much and long discussion in order to convince 
objectors that the Government is right. Appearances of 
a kind likely to bewilder people not much accustomed to 
argument are against Mr. Grapstone. In the first place, 
he seems to be taking the money of the Protestants and giving 
it to the Catholics ; in the next place, he seems to be pro- 
viding a Catholic institution with a large lump sum forming 
an endowment fund for the perpetual instruction of Catholic 
priests, and not forming a mere guarantee fund for the pro- 
tection of existing interests. We know how Mr. Giapsrone 
answers both these accusations; but, in the first place, he has 
not yet had an opportunity of proving in detail that he is 
right, and even if he is right, he must expect to have 
to din his reasons into the public mind by constant 
repetition. Every opportunity that is given him of doing 
so is desirable, unless it is given at the cost of a serious 
delay in passing the Bill. But there seems to be no great 
fear of such a delay, for Mr. Guapstone appears to have got 
hold of a majority that will not only vote like a machine as 
he wishes, but will hold its tongue when he bids it be silent. 
And what could a Minister wish for more ? 


THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET, 


a. discursive and dull debate of Monday last disclosed 
some inconveniences which will result from the adoption 
of Mr. Lowr’s Budget. It was, indeed, obvious from the first 
that the contributors to a forced loan or benevolence would be 
exposed to a certain amount of hardship; but such methods 
of raising money have not usually been employed for the direct 
and immediate benefit of the taxpayers. The anticipation in 
January next of the payment of direct taxes is the price of the 
reduction of the Income-tax, and of the abolition of some 
troublesome duties. Mr. Hunt, borrowing or rediscovering a 
faney which has occurred on several occasions to Mr. Giap- 
STONE, amused himself with the ingenious quibble that the re- 
tention of half the Abyssinian twopence was an increase, and 
not a diminution, of the normal rate of duty. In 1856 Mr. 
GLADsTONE used the same sophism as the foundation for a 
violent attack on Sir Grorce Lewis; and in 1860, for the 
purpose of rendering his Budget more impressive, he affected 
to assume that all the taxes which required renewal had 
entirely disappeared from the fiscal system. It is as unde- 
niable that fivepence is more than fourpence as that it is less 
than sixpence. Mr. Lowe’s proposed percentage may exceed 
the amount approved by Mr. Hunt, but last year’s rate 
furnishes the most natural standard of comparison. It is 
certain that if the late Government had remained in office the 
Income-tax would not have been more largely reduced, even 
if Mr. Hunt had not for the third time resorted to the simplest 
and rudest mode of providing for the public wants. It might 
perhaps have been convenient to defer for another year 
the abolition of the Corn duty; but Mr. Grapsrone had re- 
peatedly dilated on the iniquitous nature of a tax which, as 
Mr. Lowe truly says, offends against all theories of political 
economy, although from its comparatively small amount it 
inflicts but a doubtful burden on the consumer. One agri- 
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cultural member expressed a fear that the repeal of the duty 
would encourage the importation of barley for malting, 
although almost all the opponents of the Government asserted 
that the price of grain would be in no degree reduced. It is 
satisfactory to know that, if foreign barley is converted into 
malt in England, it will bear its share of the Malt duty, and 
that, as far as it is used, it will tend to cheapen the raw 
material of beer. The abolition of the last protective duty 
renders the commercial legislation of England thoroughly con- 
sistent ; but a few hundreds of thousands added to the revenue 
might have compensated during one year more for the post- 
ponement of scientific completeness. The removal of the most 
oppressive taxes on locomotion, and perhaps of the duty on fire 
insurance, was far more urgent. It is generally necessary to 
judge a Budget as a whole, and to trust in some degree to the 
discretion of the Government. A moderately capable Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is likely to devise a better scheme 
than any amateur substitute which is likely to be devised 
in or out of Parliament. 


More serious objections were offered to the plan of collecting 
the chief direct taxes in one sum at the beginning of the year. 
Mr. Lowe had no difficulty in showing that the acceleration of 
payment would be annually repeated, so that, until the end of 
all things, there will be no deficiency corresponding to the 
proposed advance. In other words, a half-year’s extra taxes 
will be levied at the beginning of 1870, and the loss to the 
tax-payer will never be recouped. The payer of Income- 
tax will buy for twopence-halfpenny exemption from the 
payment of a penny; and the same proportion may be applied 
to some of the assessed taxes. It is highly desirable that 
the collection should be entrusted to public officers, and it may 
possibly appear that the system of licences is preferable to the 
old method of retrospective returns. On the other hand, payment 
in a lump at the time when all the world is at its poorest will 
not be willingly made or easily enforced. If the suggestion of 
one member could be adopted, by the substitution of February 
as the time of payment for January, the unhappy householder 
would have the benefit of a short breathing-time between his 
Christmas bills and his taxes. It is not easy to understand 
why a system of half-yearly licences should involve any ex- 
traordinary increase of expense. In general, both payers and 
receivers of money prefer half-yearly settlements, although in 
some benighted districts rent is customarily paid once only in 
twelvemonths. Even if the full payment is indispensable for 
the immediate purposes of the Budget, hopes might be held 
out of a more lenient arrangement in future years. Unless 
some unexpected demand should arise, there will be a sub- 
stantial surplus in 1870, so that the CuanceLtor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER will be rich enough to spare both the remaining 
Abyssinian penny of the Income-tax and half the amount to 
be realized by the prepayment of direct taxes. It was clearly 
shown in the debate that the convenience of tax-payers coin- 
cides with the interests of the Government, and that a distri- 
bution of payments would confer incidental advantages on 
commerce. 

When it was urged that the proposed scheme would cause 
fluctuations in the rate of interest, Mr. Lowe replied, with 
characteristic indifference to popularity, that the money-market 
must take care of itself. A more ¢autious Minister would 
not unnecessarily express indifference to the grievances which 
he may unavoidably cause in the discharge of his duty. 
Chancellors of the Exchequer have generally found it conve- 
nient to be on good terms with the City, not forgetting that 
they have themselves often occasion to deal in money. If a 
clear advantage to the Treasury could be obtained at the cost 
of imposing some inconvenience on bankers and on borrowers 
of money, it would be proper to regard the public interest as 
paramount, but it could do no harm to express regret for any 
collateral annoyance which might arise. In the particular in- 
stance the Government will probably suffer more largely and 
more directly than any private capitalist from extreme and 
During the 
interval it will be necessary to obtain advances, either in 
the form of Exchequer Bills or by overdrawing the balance 
at the Bank of England; and in either case there will be 
a charge for interest. From the beginning of the new year 


the Treasury will be suddenly and largely enriched, without | 


the power of turning its funds to useful account, unless, 
as Mr. Lowe suggested, a war should opportunely break 
out at the moment when the till was overflowing. There 
would be at least an equivalent inconvenience if it were 
necessary to equip an army or a fleet in October; and when 
the war occurs, the produce of a year’s direct taxes will meet 
but a small part of the inevitable demand. The unfortunate 
expedition to Abyssinia illustrates the expensiveness of modern 


warfare, and the consequent necessity of paying for guns 
and soldiers by drawing upon capital. The destruction of 
Tueopore, though it was effected in three or four months, 
cost as much as a year of a great Continental war in the time 
of Pirr. The argument was probably only an afterthought 
or a makeweight, and it is highly improbable that it influenced 
the decision of the Government, even if it had occurred, before 
the beginning of his speech, to Mr. Lowe's ingenious mind. 

Criticisms of a Budget which provides for the repeal of 
taxation are uttered under visible penalties, Mr. Lowe con- 
stantly reminded his censors in the House that, if they could 
establish their objections, they must pay for their success by 
submitting for another year to the taxes which he offers to 
repeal. If the anticipated payments in January next are 
abandoned or postponed, the whole or part of the existing 
revenue must be retained, and there is always reason to fear 
that the interests of payers of Income-tax will be the first 
to be sacrificed. It will perhaps be judicious to accept Mr. 
Lowe’s proposals, in the hope that he or his successor will, 
after the present year, mitigate the extreme pressure on the 
tax-payer. The autumnal impoverishment of the Treasury 
will not occur to its full extent on the present occasion, 
because the assessed taxes will be imposed and collected 
from April to the end of the year. It is only when the system 
of prepayment has once begun that the stream of income 
will cease to flow for the remainder of the year. It is for- 
tunately impossible to anticipate the proceeds of the Customs 
and Excise, as duties cannot be recovered till the articles on 
which they accrue are required for consumption. The greater 
part of the revenue will still be received at different times of 
the year, and the Government may possibly succeed in adjust- 
ing with the Bank some plan for anticipating its receipts in 
the latter part of the year without serious loss. When Mr. 
Lowe’s proposals are carefully studied, they will resolve them- 
selves into a repeal of certain duties on commodities, effected 
at the expense of the payers of direct taxes by an addition for 
one year of fifty per cent. to their burdens. Sir Ropert Peew 
commenced a similar experiment on a large scale in 1842, 
and Mr. GiapsTone in 1860 raised by an Income-tax the funds 
necessary to meet the cost of the French Treaty. Mr. Lowe's 
operations are more complicated and more obscure, especially 
as he includes in his scheme a reduction of the Income-tax; 
but prepayment of a tax, annually repeated, is an addition to 
the total amount, nor can Mr. Lowe himself explain how the 
account is to be rectified at the end of the world. 


PEACE AND WAR AT THE TUILERIES, 


C. would be an interesting employment for a person of a 
statistical turn of mind to reckon up the pacific assurances 
which have been put forward by or on behalf of the Emperor 
of the Frencu during the last two years and a half. It has 
fallen to the lot of M. pe Lavaette to begin and close the 
series. 'The convenient absence of M. pe Movstier gave him 
an opportunity of asserting, in his Circular of the 16th of 
September, 1866, that the aggrandizement of Prussia did but 
secure the independence of Germany, and that France was not 
concerned “ to oppose or reject the work of assimilation 
“ which ” had then “ just beenaccomplished.” If Frenchmen 
felt any uneasiness in contemplating the changes wrought 
by the Seven Days’ War, they might console themselves by 
the reflection that the satisfaction of the national sentimen: 
of Germany would only make her a better neighbour thar 
she had been under the old Confederation. The speech of 
Saturday last began in something the same strain. M. bE 
LavaLeTTE warned the Corps Législatif not to expect that 
the political disturbance which Central Europe has lately 
undergone can possibly subside in a moment. Between 
the order of things which has disappeared, and the 
order of things which is eventually to replace it, a period 
of transition must be interposed. Such a period wil! 
naturally be marked by contradictory aspirations, conflicting 
interests, delicate situations, and acknowledged or unconscious 
regrets. These are the characteristics of German politics at 
this moment, and it is alike the duty and the wisdom of 
France not to aggravate matters by interference, unless that 
interference is necessitated by legitimate motives. About 


. this time M. pe LavaLeTTE may have become conscious that 


he had been fighting a creation of his own brain. Even the 
Pays has never gone the length of arguing that France ought 
to attack Germany without legitimate motives. Accordingly 
the Minister now assumed a more precise and categorical tone. 
There is no prospect, he thinks, that these legitimate motives 
will be supplied by any action on the part of Germany. The 
Confederation of the North has created an organization for 
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itself. The States of the South have associated themselves 
to that movement as regards their national aspirations and 
general interests; as regards their sentiments of independ- 
ence and their particular wants, they are separated from 
it. This double movement is going on freely and spon- 
taneously. France claims no right to interfere with it, and, 
by consequence, she neither has done so nor intends to do 
so. Taken by itself, this declaration is highly significant. 
There is a meaning both in what it says and in what it 
does not say. M. pe Lavatette is careful to treat the pos- 
sible accession of the Southern States to the Confederation 
of the North simply as a new development of the principle 
of nationality. He will not regard it as a matter in which 
Prussia either has or wishes to have any part. Whether 
this view of the case is the true one may fairly be doubted, 
but it is obviously the view which makes it easiest for the 
French Government to acquiesce in any further changes. If 
the Emperor can once resolve to leave the South free to work 
out its own future, and to shut his eyes to the extent to which 
this future may be determined by Count Bismark’s agency, 
the probability of a war between France and Prussia is at once 
reduced to a minimum. 


Those who wish to deduce this comfortable conclusion 
from M. pe Lavatertre’s speech had better not read it 
to the end. By one seemingly innocent addition he con- 
trived, before he sat down, to unsay all that he had said. 
The attitude of France towards Germany will not change, 
unless this movement should depart from its legitimate ends 
and attack French rights. Nothing more was wanted to 
revive all the old uncertainties. What are the legitimate ends 
of the movement in Germany? What are the rights of France 
in relation to it? According to one story, the South German 
States are now animated by a desire for incorporation with the 
Northern Confederation ; according to another, they are secretly 
bent upon maintaining their intlependence against Prussian 
aggression ; according to a more probable theory than either, 
some sections of their people incline one way, and some 
another. Are both these objects legitimate from the French 
point of view, or would the definite adoption of the first- 
mentioned policy be regarded as an attack upon French 
rights? These are the questions which Europe has been ask- 
ing for the last three years, and it is disappointing to find that 
M. pe Lava.erte, after seeming to give a pacific answer, has in 
reality left public curiosity altogether unsatisfied. Taken as 
a whole, his speech amounts to nothing; and lest this fact 
should not be sufficiently patent, the Minister of War was 
ready two days later to supply a further qualification of his 
colleague’s assurances. Marshal Niev’s chief anxiety was to 
make it evident that if France is disposed to keep the peace 
for the present, it is from no inability to break it the moment 
she feels so disposed. M. Ernest Picarp had been unpatriotic 
enough to suggest that, 1f things were as peaceful as M. DE 
LAVALETTE says, the suppression of the six great military 
commands into which France is divided would be an appro- 
priate piece of economy. ‘The Minister of War was prepared 
with a conclusive argument in favour of their utility. Is it 
worth while, he asked, for the sake of saving 600,000 francs 
to destroy an organization which assigns to every corps d’armée 
a commander ready to take the field without a note of 
warning being given to the enemy? In eight days the whole 
French army can pass from a peace to a war footing. If the 
generals had to be specially selected whenever hostilities were 
determined on, the advantage of this completeness of organi- 
zation would be lost, since the fact of their appointment would 
sufficiently betray what was in the wind. But by means of 
these permanent commands, six armies can take the field at a 
week’s notice, without any additional preparation—a fact of 
some moment to the Empreror’s neighbours. 


The conclusion suggested by these two speeches seems to 
be that Naporron III. has no present thought of abandoning 
that see-saw policy which he has pursued with consistent 
inconsistency ever since the battle of Sadowa. He will go on 
talking of peace to-day, and hinting at war to-morrow; he 
will employ one Minister to extinguish the dying sparks, and 
another to fan them intoa flame. If a more precise inference 
than this is wanted, none seems to be attainable beyond the 
probability—we may now perhaps say the certainty—that the 
Government cry during the elections will all be in favour of 
peace. If anything is certain about the Emperor of the 


Frencn, it is that he will not go to war except to escape 
what he regards as a still more serious evil. The result of the 
elections will show whether the need of choosing between 
these alternatives is more urgent than it has yet been. To 
all appearance the Emperor is really convinced, either that 
he has a good case with which to go to the country, or that his 
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hold upon the electors is firm enough to make it a matter of 
indifference whether he has a case or not. .If this conviction 
turns out to be well founded, it is not unlikely that the return 
of a new Corps Législatif may usher in a pronouncedly pacific 
policy. The disappearance of domestic fears will take away 
the principal incentive to war on the part of the Emperor, 
while the completion of his new military arrangements will 
remove the temptation to those constant boasts which, though 
they may be only indulged in to conceal conscious weakness, 
do sometimes defeat their own purpose by the uncontrollable 
irritation they excite on the part of others. If, on the contrary, 
the elections should give increased strength to the Opposition, 
we may look for a continuance, in an even aggravated form, of 
all the uncertainty and _self-contradiction which have been the 
leading characteristics of the French Foreign Office since the 
close of the Austro-Prussian war. 


The Imperial letter on the approaching centenary of the 
birth of Napoteon I. is nothing more than an electioneering 
placard of a very superior sort. In the Emprror’s opinion the 
name is still a power in the rural districts of France, and there 
are several minor advantages connected with the particular 
mode in which he proposes to invoke it. The new army law 
is not popular in the country, and the distribution of addi- 
tional pensions among the survivors of the wars of the Empire 
may do some service, by bringing the prospect of a provision 
in old age to temper the dislike called forth by an increased 
conscription. Each of the 40,0co veterans who survive to 
profit by the Emperor's judicious bounty will be a sort of 
local apostle, in whose mouth the recollections of the first and 
the praises of the second Napotron will be appropriately 
mingled. ‘The opportunity of giving his own version of the 
history of the last century was perhaps not without its influ- 
ence on the mind of the writer of the letter. That during 
all that time Europe has been a chaos, to which nothing but 
the grand figure of Napotron I. has given shape and firmness; 
and that, but for him whom that figure “still guides and pro- 
“tects,” Europe would be a chaos to-day, has always been a 
favourite doctrine with the present Sovereign of France. It 
now has the further merit of falling in with the lesson which he 
has been trying of late to instill into the French working-class, 
that the Empire is the only Government under which Demo- 
cracy is possible, because it is the only Government which can 
unite order and liberty, and emancipate the artisan from the 
shopkeeper without provoking the reaction—hitherto so in- 
variable—of the shopkeeper against the artisan. It is amusing 
to see the simple Bonapartism of BéRaNGeER travestied in this 
fashion to meet the requirements of modern Socialism. 


RAILWAY MANAGEMENT AND THE ABERGELE 
ACCIDENT. 

i us sing smaller things; let us go back to the old and 

hackneyed subjects. In the middle crash and turmoil of 
the Irish Church debate let us just waste a thought on the 
safety of our own poor life and limbs; and, in the teeth of the 
present interest aroused by Madame Racuet and Mr. BENJAMIN 
Hiaas, let us recall certain events of last August. The Aber- 
gele calamity, which under the most frightful circumstances 
caused the death of thirty-one passengers and two railway 
servants, happened to one of the best appointed and popular 
trains of the day—the Irish Day Mail; and on one of the 
best lines, if not the very best, in the kingdom—the London 
and North-Western. The official Report of Colonel Rica, the 
Government Inspector, on this great accident, which has just 
been published, and which we propose to make the text of a 
slight homily, says that this particular “ line is one of the best 
“in this country, and that its general management and arrange- 
“ments are as good, on the whole, as those of any of the 
“other lines.” The first and obvious reflection of course is, if 
these things are done in the green tree of the London and 


North-Western, what may we not expect in the dry tree of 


the London, Chatham, and Dover? What the Abergele 
catastrophe was it is superfluous to repeat; it is written in 
the sorrows and mourning of so many families that it would 


_ be cruel to recall these fatal memories. Who was responsible ? 


Colonel Ricu informs us that “the three men ”—namely, two 
breaksmen and a station-master-——“ are seriously to blame, 
“ and their neglect has been the immediate cause of the acci- 
dent ”—a fact which was on the face of the matter, and 
which is of no great consequence; but it is mecessary to say 
something more when we find Colonel Ricu adding to this 
statement the pregnant observation, that “ men ‘of that class 
“ cannot be expected to do their duties well if the Railway 
“‘ Companies do not give them the most convenient and best 
“ appliances, and do not look after them strictly and enforce 
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“ their own regulations.” And Colonel Ric goes on to prove 
in detail the truth of these implied charges against the railway 
management ; that is to say, he transfers the real culpability 
from these wretched servants to the great Company itself, one 
of the best, if not the best, in the country. 


In the first place, Colonel Ricu shows that to construct and 
work a time-bill by which one goods train is despatched from 
a given station at 12.5, and another on the same line of rails 
at 12.15, while the mail train is to pass on the same line of 
rails at 12.34—even when, ex hypothesi, the two goods trains 
are supposed to be shunted on to a siding out of danger—is a 
very dangerous experiment indeed, even if all the appliances 
for this dodging are most perfect. What then must it be when 
it k ppens that the stations and sidings on which all this deli- 
cate manwuvring is to be performed, and on the perfect work- 
ing of which the safety of hundreds of people hangs by a 
thread, are, as a matter of fact, “quite unfit in extent and 
“ means of safety for the work that appears usually to be done 
“there”? What are we to think when we are also informed 
that these precious stations and sidings have never been in- 
spected by a Government officer, or passed by the Board of 
Trade? Colonel Ricn next’ condemns the London and North- 
Western Directors for a “very Jax system of supervision, 
“ because they appear to have no travelling or stationary in- 
“spector to look after the guards, instruct them in their 
“ duties, and to see that they perform them.” Further, Colonel 
Ricn, with a sententious brevity which only adds to the 
cumulative force of his indictment, says that such dangerous 
combustibles as explosive paraflin-oil should be sent by special 
trains at special hours and under special guards, with special 
instructions, not, as in this Abergele case, by an ordinary goods 
train. Next, Colonel Ricu objects to locking the doors of the 
carriages, and goes so far as to “submit thatno doors should 
“be locked.” And, lastly, Colonel Ricn delivers himself of a 
judgment which we venture to describe as by far the most 
important observation which has ever been brought out by 
these Government inquiries; and the full extent and terrible 
character of which leads to the very unpleasant suspicion 
that the whole so-called system of railway safeguards is a 
mere hollow sham and mockery and delusion. Colonel 
Ricu fears—and he certainly will make a good many of us 
tremble by the expression of his fears—that our security 
rests on paper, and paper only; that the Companies know 
that all their instructions and rules and regulations are 
merely illusory, and that they have actually been constructed 
for the purpose of deception, and were never intended to 
work, But we must quote this formidable and terror-striking 
charge :—“I fear that it is really too true that the rules 
“ printed and issued by Railway Companies to their servants, 
“and which are generally very good, are made principally 
“with the object of being produced when accidents happen 
“from the breach of them, and that the Companies sys- 
“ tematically allow many of them to be broken daily, without 
“taking the slightest notice of the disobedience.” And he 
specifies instances in proof of this ugly charge—namely, that 
the regulation which led to this horrible Abergele catastrophe, 
about shunting within ten minutes of the arrival of a passenger- 
train, is, as Colonel Ric says, constantly broken. Again; 
the excellent regulation that when a train breaks down the 
guard shall go back with a danger-signal is seldom observed. 
Again; the rule as to pulling up outside the danger-signals 
when they are up, “is, 1 may say, never observed.” And 
lastly, the rule against feeing the guards and servants is 
publicly disregarded, and the Companies know it to be dis- 
regarded. Nor is this any trifling matter, for much of the 
public safety depends on it. When guards are, as they are, 
regularly fee’d and regularly treated at the refreshment rooms, 
instead of attending to the organization and fittings of the 
train, they only look after their own interests—their shilling 
and their beer and brandy and water. “The consequence is, 
“ that the train starts behind time,” and an accident, as by a 
grim irony it is called, is the result. 


We venture to say that this is the most serious charge, pre- 
ferred as it is by the gravest authority, which has yet been made 
against railway management, not against this or that line, but 
against the whole system; for it charges the whole thing with 
being one vast tissue of fraud and delusion. Parenthetically 
we may ask—and this is as good a point of the discussion as 
any other to hazard the question—What comes of all these 
Official Inquiries? The recognised form is this:—An accident 
occurs; a Government Inspector is sent down; he inquires and 
reports; Mr. §ecretary of the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade, who seems to be the politest of men, in the 
most affable way “transmits, for the early and careful con- 


“the enclosed copy of Colonel Ricu’s Report,” and in the 
most elegant language requests that the Secretary of the 
Railway Company “will as soon as possible forward to the 
“ Board of Trade any observations which the Directors 
“ may offer on the subject.” And there, as far as we and 
the public know, the whole matter rests, and is absorbed into 
the great Nothing. Either the Directors treat Colonel Ricn 
and the Board of Trade, and the whole of the Government 
inquiry, with superb and silent contempt, and never con- 
descend to offer the observations so courteously invited; or 
—which possibly may be the case—their answer is suppressed. 
At any rate, in justice to the inculpated Companies, if they 
ever do condescend to answer such charges as these, their 
defence should be not only made public, but should be printed 
with the same official document which contains the charge. As 
the thing stands, it seems that the London and North-Western 
Company sufiers judgment to go by default. The Directors 
prudently hold their official tongues, let Colonel Ricn have 
his say, and trust to the whole thing blowing over. Or it 
may be, now that Mr. Bricur is at the Board of Trade, the 
Directors, bearing in mind his emphatic observation that the 
complaints against railways are mostly moonshine, may not 
unreasonably reckon on a friend at Court, and may rely on 
the sympathies of the President as against the judicial im- 
partiality of the Inspectors of the Board of Trade. But to re- 
cur to the main argument. Is it true—can it be true—that the 
rules printed and issued by the Companies to their servants 
“are made principally with the object of being produced 
“when accidents happen,” and are never meant to be, and 
never thought to be, carried out? Is it true that the Com- 
panies connive at, and therefore justify, this systematic, 
habitual, and constant violation of their instructions? If it is 
not so, where is the Company’s reply and defence? The 
charge is about the most serious that could be preferred. It 
amounts to one of flagrant and conscious dishonesty against the 
Railway Companies. Colonel Ricu distinctly says that thé rules 
and instructions are a mere imposture, concocted for a most 
unworthy purpose, and drawn up only to be disregarded and 
treated by all concerned as the hypocrisy which they are. Let 
us have more light. If the extant rules, instructions, and regu- 
lations are notthe make-believe and illusion which Colonel Ricu 
charges them with being, and if they really are meant to be 
carried out, but only accidentally are not carried out by the 
Companies, let the Companies show this. If what Colonel Ricu 
says is true, let us have one of two things; either let us force 
the Companies to carry gut and work their rules, or let 
them be withdrawn and abrogated as the shams and affronts 
to common sense which they are. We shall then know what 
we are about. We shall recognise the very solemn fact that, 
whenever we enter a railway carriage, we carry our lives in 
our hands, and that the Company has discharged itself of the 
liability of providing any security or safeguards for us—apart, 
that is, from what good luck may happen in defiance of the 
blundering and stupidity of under-paid and over-worked 
servants, whose chief interest is, by cajolement or otherwise, 
to extract “tips” from the passengers instead of attending to 
the general safety of the train. 


LIFE-PEERAGES. 


ORD GRANVILLE was perhaps scarcely justified in 
stating, during the short debate on Life-Peerages, that his 
party generally regretted the failure of the WENSLEYDALE 
experiment. ‘The expediency of creating a new class of peers 
would, even if it had been universally admitted, have afforded 
no suflicient reason for allowing a Minister to eflect a great 
constitutional change by the sole authority of the Crown. 
If the legal objections to the admission of Lord Wens- 
LEYDALE had not been sustained by the House of Lords, the 
revival of a supposed prerogative, which had, if it ever existed, 
become obsolete, would have been as unconstitutional as the 
issue, by the same authority, of a writ to an unrepresented 
borough. Lord CranwortH, who pressed the measure on 
with singular obstinacy, seemed never to understand that his 
doubtful precedents could not have satisfied a statesman, even 
if Lord Lynpuurst had not demolished the arguments which 
he advanced as a lawyer. Many votes were probably given 
with exclusive reference to the question whetlfer life-peerages 
would be useful, but the preliminary inquiry into the exercise 
of prerogative involved still graver consequences. It was ad- 
mitted on all sides that Lord WensLEypaLe had, by his 
| patent, become a baron with all the precedence and dignity 
attached to his rank. The opponents of his claim to sit 


“sideration of the London and North-Western Company, | in the House of Lords maintained only that a new or disused 
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side-door into Parliament should not be opened at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister of the day. It is as proper now as it 
was in former times, to maintain with jealous vigilance the 
right of Parliament to control legislation. The checks which 
were originally imposed on Royal ambition or caprice have 
not ceased to be applicable, although the Crown means the 
Cabinet, and the Cabinet means the party which may for the 
time be dominant. If additional objections to Lord GRANVILLE’s 
favourite measure had been needed, it might have been urged 
that the innovation necessarily implied the absence of any 
limitations. Lord WENSLEYDALE was a learned lawyer of 
unblemished character and competent fortune, but the power 
which made him a nondescript peer might have bestowed the 
same promotion on dozens of political adventurers. The 
tradition which tacitly restricts the choice of the Crown in the 
creation of hereditary peerages would have been less uniformly 
respected in the disposal of a new-fangled dignity. On every 
ground the House of Lords was bound to resist the intrusion, 
if possible; and Lord Lynpuurst deserved gratitude, as well as 
admiration, for the great intellectual effort by which he defeated 
the Government. 


Lord RussELt, who had himself made Lord WENSLEYDALE a 
peer for life, judiciously abstained, on moving the first reading 
of his Bill, from any expression of censure or regret in 
consequence of the refusal of the House of Lords to admit his 
nominee to a seat. His proposal was consequently considered 
with reference to its merits, and it seemed to be favoura- 
bly received. It is not improbable that many peers may 
feel repugnance to a change which undoubtedly tends to 
impair the sanctity of their caste, but the more enlightened 
members of the body will be unwilling to prefer selfish ob- 
jections; and dissentients may console themselves by the 
hope of treating their non-hereditary colleagues with the 
same affable condescension which they have long exercised to 
bishops. It will, unfortunately, not be possible to dress up 
Lord Russetu’s peers in an absurd costume, to make them sit 
on a separate bench, or to teach them that they must neither 
speak nor vote on ordinary political questions ; but the stupidest 
aristocracy is always astute in devising methods of rebuking 
unwelcome aspirants to equality. Of the two principal advo- 
cates of the introduction of life-peers, Lord RusseLt perhaps 
took the more practical view, while Lord Sauissury’s reasons 
were characteristic and original. Lord Russett, while he 
desired to increase in some departments the efliciency of the 
House of Lords, directed his chief attention to the claims 
and interests of the class from which the new peers would 
be selected. It is perfectly true that many able and ex- 
perienced men regret their inability to find a dignified and 
useful occupation at the close of a busy career. Some valuable 
experience is lost to the public service through the difficulty 
of obtaining a seat in the House of Commons, or perhaps 
through unwillingness to engage in political contests. Diplo- 
matists, soldiers, judges, and old Indians are frequently dis- 
contented with the dulness which ensues on the termination of 
an active life; and, unless they possess large fortunes as well 
as considerable eminence, they can scarcely hope at present 
for elevation to the House of Lords. For such persons, and 
more especially for politicians out of work, Lord RusseLt 
feels a generous sympathy; and he readily persuaded himself 
that, while he gratified a laudable ambition, he would at the 
same time introduce a new and serviceable element into the 
House of Lords. He is perfectly right in limiting the pro- 
posed number of life-peers, not only because the Minister of the 
day ought to be prevented from swamping the House, but also be- 
causethe new rank would, likethe Order of the Bath, bevulgarized 
by indiscriminate promotions. Since it has become customary 
to raise every general who lives past eighty to the rank of a 
field-marshal, it seems impossible to trust any honour below a 
dukedom to the protection of the Crown. Four life-peerages 
in a year will not admit of lavish extravagance in distribution ; 
and when the whole number of twenty-eight is filled up, the 
annual vacancies will be less numerous, especially as some of 
the new peers will be old lawyers. If the Bill is passed, and 
the full number of creations made, it will be difficult to avoid 
an admixture of mediocrity. The qualifications which Lord 
RUSSELL suggests are not unreasonable in themselves, and, if 
necessary, they may easily be modified; but the most accurate 
memory will not have retained the names of twenty-eight 
commoners who have during the last seven years been con- 
spicuously eminent in the army, the navy, the law, the colonies, 
and the Indian service. A considerable proportion of the ap- 
pointments would be given, like some modern peerages, on the 
formation of every new Cabinet, to partisans for whom it was 
impracticable or undesirable to find room in office. Several 
unoccupied supporters of the present Government possess the 


qualification of having sat ten years in the House of 
Commons. 

Lord Satispury, consistently with the wish which he has 
often expressed or implied, hopes to increase, by the creation 
of life-peers, the political efficiency of the House of Lords. As 
he justly holds, the House has at present a representative 
character which might, in his opinion, be made more compre- 
hensive if it were composed less exclusively of landed pro- 
prietors. Accordingly, Lord Satissury would add to Lord 
RussEL’s categories a more general qualification ; or rather, he 
would abandon all restrictions on the discretion of the Crown. 
It might perhaps be advantageous, if it were practicable, to 
bring the House of Lords into closer relations than at present 
with trade and industry; but life-peerages are not the most 
obvious method of attaiming the desired object. Professional 
or political eminence often leaves a man poor, but wealth is the 
unfailing index of commercial success. There is nothing to 
prevent the Crown from raising a great merchant or manu- 
facturer to the peerage, as he has abundant means of providing 
for his successors ; but, unluckily for Lord Satissury’s purpose, 
a retired capitalist almost always buys land, and subsides 
into the same class with the great body of the peers. The 
House of Lords is representative of property, of station, and, 
above all, of social position. Lord Rvssetu’s plan might 
perhaps introduce or strengthen the element of personal dis- 
tinction, if experience showed that the life-peers would blend 
naturally and harmoniously with their hereditary colleagues. 
As a separate section, not associating on equal terms-with the 
other members of the House, the new peers would occupy, 
perhaps with mischievous results, an uncomfortable and 
anomalous position. Eminence in science, in literature, and 
in art, though it deserves all respect, is seldom attended by the 
possession of a large fortune. If, however, Lord RussELu’s 
Bill is passed, either in the present Session or at a future time, 
Lord Satispury’s objection to purely intellectual qualifications 
will scarcely prevail. 

When the principle of the change has been adopted, there 
will be room for ingenuity in the adjustment of the details. 
It may be assumed that, in ordinary cases, the dignity will be 
confined to the lowest rank of the peerage, and that there 
will at least be no such shock to popular associations as a life- 
duke. The wife of a life-peer will naturally share his eleva- 
tion, but no conventional titles of honour will be projected 
on the children. The daughter of a life-earl, if such a rank were 
to exist, must be content with the absence of a courtesy title, 
unless she were favoured at the expense of her eldest brother, 
who must necessarily be a commoner during his father’s 
lifetime, as he would have no claim to rank after his death. 
It will be extremely easy to settle such trivial questions, 
with no more inconvenient result than the open recognition 
of an unavoidable distinction. The new addition to the 
social fabric may perhaps be useful, and even ornamental, but 
every part of its construction will indicate that it was not 
included in the original design. The peerage grew up on 
principles which had little connexion with virtue or genius, 
although the highest reward of merit and success in England 
has consisted in admission into the ranks of the titled aris- 
tocracy. The Bill will probably either be withdrawn during 
the present Session, or be transferred toe the conduct of the 
Government. It was perhaps more convenient that the feel- 
ing of the House of Lords should be tested by a peer no 
longer holding an official position ; but, if Lord Satissury has 
expressed the opinion of the majority, a considerable change 
in the Constitution ought to be adopted on the proposal of a 
responsible Minister. 


MR. DICKENS AT LIVERPOOL. 


R. DICKENS has been entertained at a “ Farewell Ban- 
“ quet” at Liverpool. What it is to which Mr. Dickens 
has bidden farewell—whether to Liverpool, or to writing stories, 
or to reciting his compositions in public—is not so clear, and 
the obscurity is increased by the experience which we have 
had of the irresolute character of valedictions, as in the case 
of him who 
Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
The affair was a very splendid one. “ In the centre of the guests’ 
“ table was a silver-gilt fountain, sent by Mr. Rogerson, which 
“ dispensed refreshing streams of rose-water during the even- 
“ing;” and the fountain accounts for much of the character of 
the stream of eloquence pouredout. The whole thing, speakers 
alike and speeches, may be said to have been drenched with 
rose-water. We are not so cynical as to object to this. When 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Trottope, Mr. Herworto Dixon and 
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Mr. G. A. Sava, Mr. Anprew Hatuipay and Mr. PaLGrave 
Simpson, all literary gentlemen, and Lord Durrerin and Lord 
Hoveuton, literary peers, meet to exchange mutual admira- 
tion and mutual compliments, we all know what we have 
to expect, and what sort of literature it is which they repre- 
sent, and therefore dignify and glorify. Mr. Dickens amply 
deserves such incense as the Liverpool danqueters burned 
in his honour last Saturday evening at St. George’s Hall. 
The creator of Pickwick, Sam WELLER, and Mrs. Gamp is a 
humourist of the very first class, and the author of Cauz- 
zLEWIT shows the possession of powers which we think 
might have placed him high among the writers of serious 
fiction. Let these merits be acknowledged, and while we are 
not prepared to say that Mr. Dicxens’s style of composition, 
with its laboured and finical word-painting, is to be ranked 
high among artistic work, and while we have the strongest 
objection in point of taste to much of his details, and even 


. though we think his pathos often false, we cheerfully accord 


parsons and Mr. Dickens’s drolls. 


him his place among English writers. Mr. Dickens's fare- 
well reminds us how much we should have lost had he 
retired years ago; and had his career been cut short we 
might well have applied to him Jonnson’s expression of re- 
gret in Garrick’s case, that the stroke of death had eclipsed 
the gaicty of nations and impoverished the public stock of 
harmless pleasure. If there is a ridiculous element in the 
Liverpool festivities Mr. Dickens is hardly responsible for it. 
He, as an actor, knows that he must play up or play down 
to his audience; and it is not in human, certainly not in 
what in these days is called literary, nature, to be bedaubed 
with melted butter and to retain, or even to affect, dig- 
nity. The ridiculous element of which we have hinted the 
existence is the implied assumption that what is called 
literature is comprised in, begins and ends with, such com- 
positions as those which were represented at Liverpool. Lord 
Hoveuton is an elegant poet, and Lord Durrerin has, we 
believe, written some respectable trifles; but we lay the 
two peers out of the question. They supplied the ornaments 
of the occasion; but the literature present, of which Mr. 
Dickens is the acknowledged head, is after all but a very 
small component in the great stock of human knowledge. 
Two successful novelists, and as many writers of coruscant 
miscellanies and magazine articles, a farce-writer occasionally 
successful, and a foreign sketcher of our social habits, belong 
to literature in that sense in which Mr. Hauiipay is a man of 
letters; but they neither exhaust literature nor represent 
literature. At public dinners one generally finds the absurd 
toast of Literature “responded to” by gentlemen of the true 
Dickens type ; and it is therefore no wonder that these gentle- 
men have got to think that the current English literature of 
the age means nothing higher nor better than Mr. TRro.iope’s 
Small blame to him, but 
great blame to us, when we so think of the true dignity of 
literature ; and when, as seems to have been the case at Liver- 
pool, it was generally felt by the literary banqueters that 
Mr. Dickens ought to be a peer, or at least an American 
ambassador, the estimate, say, of such men as Lord MacauLay 
and Mr. Mot.ey, which must be formed by those who thus 
judge Mr. Dickens's writings, is almost a serious matter, if 
anything serious can be connected with these self-adulatory 
amenities. When Bavius and Mavius met to present each 
other with testimonials and encomiastic speeches, Lucretius 
and Vireit and Cicero and Tacitus, had they happened to be 
the contemporaries of the Dickens and TRo..ope of the period, 
could scarcely have vindicated their sovereign place in the hier- 
archy of Roman letters. With the Liverpool estimate of letters 
accepted, there is a chance of our forgetting that we have, or 
recently had, a and a Mi_man and a Grote, a THIRL- 
WALL and a MERIVALE, a TENNYSON and a BrowninG, a Darwin 
and an Owen, and a Newman and a MILL among us. 


Earl Russetv’s Bill for creating Life-Peerages was 
clearly present to the minds of the Liverpool people, and 
Lord Hoveuton distinctly committed himself to the position 
that Mr. Dickens would have been benefited by being a 
political man. Certainly, had Mr. Dickens been thrown into 
the bracing clement of active life, he would probably have 
never written the unreadable and utterly forgotten stories 


~ with a purpose with which he closed his series of novels; and 


if Lord Hoventron meant delicately to imply that, when Mr. 
Dickexs wrote about the Court of Chancery and Imprison- 
ment for Debt in the shape of little green monthly pamphlets, 
he showed that he had not mastered the first elements of political 
knowledge, we should be disposed to agree with him. It may 
be quite true that Mr. Dickens might have been all the better 
for being in Parliament, but the question is whether Parliament 
would have been all the better for Mr. Dickens. We once knew 


a young gentleman who volunteered to write in one of the 
quarterly reviews because his friends told him that his style 
was bad, and that perhaps practice would enable him some day 
to write. For this sort of reason we can see the advantage of 
a Lord Nickesy or a Baron BarcHEsTER; but we get alarmed 
when we hear of life-peerages to be conferred on distinguished 
men of letters, and find Mr. Dickens selected, at least by his 
own set of worshippers, for the first coronet, in which we 
presume the gray goose-quill and inkpot interchanged will 
supersede the six silver balls of an illiterate baronage. 
Not that we are quite prepared for the difficulty started, 
that Mr. Dickens would suffer by being ennobled—a joke 
suggested doubtless by that fine irony which now and then 
distinguishes the Times, and which is so very fine that we 
are not quite sure which is which, in our contemporary’s 
estimate of sense and nonsense, when it was with apparent 
seriousness said that Cartes Dickens would be to Lord 
Dickens as to Earl Cuatnam. But the jest 
of naming Dickens and Pirr in the same sentence is so 
good that we are ready to pardon the obscurity of the 
parallel. One thing certainly Mr. Dickens might probably 
learn were he to be made a peer—which is what a peer is, a 
matter on which his views are somewhat hazy at present. He 
actually thinks that his own Lord Freperick VERISOPHT was a 
peer—in Nicholas Nickleby the character is spoken of some- 
times as Lord Verisopnt, and sometimes as Lord FREDERICK 
VerisopHt, a plain proof that the author recognised no dis- 
tinction between a peerage and a courtesy title; and in emu- 
merating his ennobled friends he clearly takes the Lorp Curr 
Justice of England, and possibly the Lorp Mayor and the 
Lords of the Treasury, for genuine Lords. No doubt to Mr. 
Dickens the Barons of the Exchequer are much the same 
thing as the Barons of England, and the Lords of Session are 
undistinguishable from those on the Roll of the Lyon King-at- 
Arms. But all this only leads up to what is the question ; 
whether literature—that is, the literature which is represented 
by Mr. Paterave Sivpson, Mr. Anprew Ha twipay, and M. 
Esquiros—and statesmanship are convertible terms ? 


Mr. Herpwortn D1xon said at least one thing at this dinner 
worth remembering, which was, that were it announced 
that the English Wasnincton Invixe—by which we suppose 
Mr. Dickens may be meant—was appointed Minister to the 
United States, people would say “It is a joke.” At present 
then we are not generally prepared for exchanging Lord Lyoxs 
at Paris for the Zelegraph’s Paris Correspondent ; and there is 
somehow, according to Mr. Dixon, a latent but general sus- 
picion that Mr. DisraEL1 would have been none the worse 
Minister if he had never written Jxion in Heaven or the 
Wondrous Tale of Alroy. The real fact is this, that among 
all our literary statesmen their literature has been rather 2 
mistake than otherwise. Neither the Nun of Arrouca nor Dox 
Carlos showed Earl Russe.u’s administrative capacities. Mr. 
GapstonE has only lived to find that his greatest literary 
work must be retracted and disavowed. Lord Lytton is a 
littérateur to the core, and therefore has entirely failed as a 
statesman. Lord Brovenam used to sign himself, with a 
pompous affectation, homme de lettres, but the speculator on 
porisms was thoroughly merged in the member for York- 
shire and the Chancellor. Lord Dersy, we suspect, would 
hardly attend the Literary Fund dinner as the translator of 
Homer; and in Mr. MiLt’s Parliamentary career we have the 
strongest proof that a great writer may be a very in- 
different and even mischievous senator. We do not propose 
to argue that the men of action and the men of thought must 
always be kept distinct; but the popular prejudice whicl 
attaches to the term doctrinaire expresses a truth which is not 
altogether onesided. The worst features of the great French 
Revolution’ are decidedly attributable to the school popularly 
known as that of the Encyclopedists. The lamentable revolu- 
tion by which constitutional government in France was surprised 
out of existence was owing to a knot of small journalists. 
Lamartine and Tuiers and Guizot certainly did not do much in 
the way of administrative ability. _Bunsen’s diplomacy was a 
tissue of ambitious and conceited blunders. Most of the pre- 
sent French Emperor’s mistakes may be reduced to the fact 
that he began life as an obscure writer of obscure reveries in 
politics, and that he has gone on dreaming and refining, and 
mystifying and puzzling himself, ever since ; while on the other 
side we have such facts as WALPOLE and the Pirts, Pre and 
PALMERSTON, whose names will occur in no future WALPOLE’s 
Noble and Distinguished Authors, in addition to the terrible 
example of Bacon, which goes at least some way in proving 
that a man whose real vocation is to instruct the world by 
his pen is out of his place in attempting to rule in Cabinets 
and Courts. We fear that we are slipping into the error 
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which we have pointed out, and that to talk about the career 
of Bacon while we are speculating on Mr. Dickens in either 
House of Parliament is rather absurd. However, on the main 
point our apprehensions are most likely premature. The real 
safeguard against titled littérateurs is to be found in the cha- 
racter of the craft. The irritable side of letters and the literary 
man came out in force at Liverpool, and in this is our safety. 
To make one literary lord would be to make a hundred literary 
enemies with the full command of the newspapers, magazines, 
and leading articles, which has to come to mean the beginning 
and end of literature. Lord Hoventoy grumbled at Liverpool 
because Mr. Dickens did not seem to do sufficient honour to 
the excellences of the British peerage ; Mr. Dickens, in reply, 
seems to have grumbled because Lord Hoventon was not 
aware that Mr. Dickens really often had dined with a live 
lord. Mr. Anprew Hatiipay, playwright and ittérateur, 
grumbled because the Drama—especially, we suppose, that 
edifying sort of drama which is now popular in London—was 
not distinctly toasted. From which we gather that one Lord 
Dickens would settle the question for ever. To think of the 
state of the literary world with Baron Dickens at St. Ste- 
phen’s, and the editor of Punch and the contributors to the 
Daily Telegraph left out in the cold! A single literary lord 
would, happily for the country, begin and end the experiment 
of one of Karl Russe.x’s proposed classes of Life-Peers. 


SECOND-BESTS. 
Yh igen isa great difference among people in the degrees of 
perfection with which they expect to realize their ideals, 
quite apart from the comparative degrees of worth which belong 
to the ideals themselves. Some persons seem born with limp 
nerve and faint heart and a certain slipshodness of intelligence. 
Hopelessness taints them from the beginning of their lives. Their 
vision is so peculiar that distances invariably strike them with 
vastly exaggerated proportions, and their judgment of dimensions, 
wherever the power of the will and of human effort is involved, is 
incurably faulty. All tasks loom upon themasmuch bigger than they 
really are; they have a far keener eye for drawbacks than for helping 
circumstances, and they are usually rather glad of a decent plea for 
waxing faint and drawing back the hand from the plough. One of 
the central conditions of the universe to such dispositions is that only 
the second-best is within the reach of even the most strenuous of 
mortals. To strive for things in the degree superior to this is to 
play the Titan and to incur Titans’ pains and penalties. If you 
are a curate, for example, it is wholesome not to hope or labour 
towards a bishopric, or anything loftier than a smallish living; 
if a barrister, then it is equally desirable that the sphere of am- 
bition should be limited to the small prizes; if you write books, 
it is wholesome in this view to remember that the race of giants 
is dead, that the modern tide is too shallow to bear the great ships 
of learning as in old times, and that a work of moderate aim 
-and lowly pretension is more likely to hit the mark, and tell upon 
the public mind, than a comprehensive and elaborate monument 
of research and thought of the highest —. In a word, to this 
timorous humour no star within mortal ken is of the tirst magni- 
tude, and the best attainable is the second-best. One extreme, 
here as in other things, implies or begets its contrary, and just 
as there are people who never seek to go higher than the second- 
best, so there are others at the reverse end of the scale who can 
never be brought to see that second-bests have a conspicuous and 
most serviceable function to perform in the great order of things. 
They insist that nothing is worth either possessing or pursuing, 
either keeping for yourself or seeking for others, which is not on the 
highest ideal level in its own particular order. This exaltation 
they carry into all subjects to which they bend their attention. 
In social matters, in politics, in novels, in intellectual production, 
over the whole field, they contend, with or without a formula, not 
only that whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, but 
that if you caunot have the very best of a habit, an institution, an 
opinion, or a branch of knowledge, then you may just as well resign 
yourself to the worst, and plunge frankly into a void. Asa rule they 
do not express this slizhtly destructive doctrine in its fullest and 
most intelligible form, but only leave it to be inferred from the 
general scope of their criticism of men and things. Considering 
that we are on every side surrounded by second-bests, that second- 
best is the normal law of society all round, there is more oppor- 
tunity than enough of observing and studying such a temper in 
active operation. 

There are two ways of pointing out that an institution, a type 
of character, a manner of handling a subject, is not so good as 
one could imagine it possible that it should be. You may dwell 
upon its defects and shortcomings in such a fashion as to show 
only a conviction that it is capable practically and actually of 
being made better, and a wish by criticism to further the better- 
ing process. This is to treat a second-best as a sort of friend, 
warning, rebuking, half-menacing, but all for the good of the 
second-best, whether usage, institution, opinion, achievement, or 
whatever else it may be. Everything in the world is capable of 


improvement, and therefore everything in the world is either kept 
at perfection, if it has already reached that difficult point, or, if 
not, is brought nearer to it, by vigilant supervision and, if neces- 


sary, by frank objurgation. There are so many unfavourable in- 
fluences steadily at werk, of which the strong tendency of the 
natural man to relax effort is the most constant and the most 
patent, that the general downward inclination, of institutions to- 
wards inefliciency, of opinion towards error, of moral usages towaris 
mere hollowness and hypocrisy, is ever in need of violent pressure 
the other way from everybody who has vision to detect flaws and 
falling away. The most useful form which this pressure can tale 
probably consists in holding up the very best by the side of the 
second-best ; but from this point of view it is well to let the lovers 
of the second-best see with some clearness that on the whole you 
are with them, if only they will move on, and do something to 
lessen the space between the thing they are defending in its 
present state and the same thing in its complete perfected state. 
Otherwise they may pardonably confound the correcting with the 
destroying critic, and the destroying critic they very naturally 
take to be their foe, not the less relentless for the insidiousness 
with which he veils his assault. Such a critic is he who insists 
on the best in his attacks on the second-best, not because he seers 
the improvement of the latter, but because he craves its abolition 
and extirpation, and sees no better way of getting what he wants 
than by painting perfection in such over-bright colours that every 
sensible person will instantly perceive the hopelessness of ever 
reaching it, and so will be likely to conclude that he may just as 
well as not go in for some other system which does not even make 
any pretensions in the way of perfection, and will not be exposed 
to these unpleasantly detracting comparisons. It is quite possible 
in exhortation to exalt virtue to such tremendous oa inaccessible 
heights as to drive men down into antinomianism by force of sheer 
reaction. And the malicious disparager of second-bests not 
seldom means to force people within influence of his talk into 
courses which, whether - Shane it or not, are in truth even 
lower than third-best. For example, popular government in the 
present stage of public virtue and social training is avowedly a 
second-best ; it is not the most perfectly working system that the 
imagination of man can by any means conceive. Those who 
would most unflinchingly defend it at all cost against any rival 
system would still admit that it very often creaks rustily on its 
hinges, makes hideous screechings and confusion, and produces 
its work full of blemishes and imperfections. All this is clear; 
and, if we compare with this spectacle, which we know, the 
ideal and charmingly coloured spectacle of the government by 
good despot which we do not know, an gious disconten! 
with our second-best is the result, and foolish folk long for the 
blessed destiny, in the shape of Guy Fawkes or otherwise, which 
might extinguish the British Parliament, and make room for 
Mr. Carlyle’s heroic king, so that we might all live happy ever 
after, like people at the end of the third volume. Yet, in cool 
moments, every well-considering man is persuaded that, in the long 
run, the system of popular government works better than the 
inelastic and depressing system of personal government in a thou- 
sand ways which, in this country and in America, the national 
conceit makes it quite superfluous for any writer to insist upon. 
Free-trade, again, is a second-best. As Mr. Mill has said in a 
recent writing, “ Free-trade is not upheld, by any one who knows 
human life, from any very lofty estimate of its worth, but because 
the evils of exclusive privilege are still greater, and, what is worse, 
more incorrigible.” If there were an era of perfect virtue, then 
free competition would be incomparably and indisputably the best 
arrangement. Its evils arise from the fact that we do not live 
in such an era, nor one at all like it, and these evils consti- 
tute it a second-best; only, as Mr. Mill says, even in such a 
stage free competition works better than protection, and such 
defects as belong to it are more curable than the defects which 
belong to the opposing system. In literature and art there is 
room for the same mischievous contempt for second-bests. In this 
department, too, there is a right place for what falls short of the 
highest imaginable, although many a person achieves very cheaply 
a reputation for profound yision and critical power by simply 
proving, of this and that, that they are not the highest. Of course 
there are circumstances which justify such strongly negative ex- 
position. The world is choke-full of charlatans whom people have 
absurdly taken at their own valuation, or at the valuation which 
the personal friends and followers of the pretender have chosen to 
set upon him. ‘That these should be held up in their true relations 
to that which they feign to have reached, is plainly a work of the 
highest public duty. And it is wholesome that poets, historians, 
and novelists, who are really good second-bests, and whom all wise 
men would be sorry to be ungrateful to, should still be warned at 
moments when the fumes of the popular incense seem to have 
mounted to their heads that, after all, they are not quite as the 
gods. Yet let us not forget that, as the majority of men are not 
capable of appreciating or relishing the finest work of any kind, 
and as it is exceedingly desirable, notwithstanding this, that they 
should admire something or other of decent merit, and as the 
opportunity of this admiration gives them great pleasure, then the 
second-best author is certainly a benefactor in his way, and 
deserves, so long as he does not give himself unreasonable airs, 
to be allowed to flourish and make his money in peace. 

It is a great lesson, which judicious people seldom fail to learn, 
not to expect too much from a world constituted like ours. Of 
course we live in very civilized times, and the march of progress 
is only a little short of being miraculous, but for all that the 
fastidious must expect to have rather a hard time of it. Methods 
are still uncommonly rough and ready. The loud tongue, the 
false issue, the coarse substitution of rhetoric and passion for logic 
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and reason, the reliance on prejudice and selfishness, all these still 
prevail with searcely abated force, and to bring them to nought 
the defender of better things is sometimes compelled almost to con- 
descend to like arts. To insist on standing aside until this 
— of pretenders and bad logicians is overpast is to leave 
em to make a headway which it will be difficult or impossible 
to reeover, until at any rate they have brought things so near to 
ruin as to be hardly capable of reparation at any cost. The man 
for whom the methods of his age are so much too bad that he 
disdains to meddle is oftener than not the creature of mixed 
vanity and idleness, The apostolic injunction not to be con- 
formed to the world’ has a full meaning of its own, but this 
meaning can hardly be that we are to leave the world to go its 
own ~ because, if all good men were to take it in this sense, 
we should find that the sult had lost its savour with a vengeance, 
and that the ways of the world would be, more than even in 
tolic days, ways of perdition. Throughout history we find 
that in the region of active life, of political and social movement, 
the advance of society has been due mainly to men who knew 
exactly how to hold their own firmly and how much allowance to 
make to pretenders, knaves, and blockheads, and to the general 
folly of mankind. The stupid will often go with you a very long 
way, if you will only consent to go a very short way with them. 
It is undoubtedly a great pity that the stupid should even have 
thus much of their own will, but a prudent workman is content to 
do the best he can with his materials, and it is well not to trample 
too vehemently on other people, however superior a being you 
happen to be. To a sensible politician or socially minded person 
in any line, it must seem the most mischievous and retarding of 
all follies to quarrel with a course that is only second-best, when 
there is no better practically open, simply because you can con- 
ceive of such a better course as possibly existing if circumstances 
were only not what they actually happen to be. 


WOMEN’S ORACLES. 


| i days when men were much less cosmopolitan, and women 
much more shy and retiring, than they now are; when there 
were not nearly so many divisions and subdivisions in Church 
and State as at present, but the lieges and the faithful were all 
contained in two or three great parties separated from one another 
outwardly by plain characteristics and a tradition of hostile 
action, and inwardly by antagonistic principles and cherished 
hatred ; before the whole body of the Tories had been “educated,” 
and any stray Whigs had been enticed into “caves”; before 
divines had invented the method of non-naturally explaining 
their formularies, or statesmen had discovered the art of autobio- 
graphically interpreting their own inconvenient utterances; before, 
in short, there were any third horns, middle-ways, eclecticisms, 
indifferentisms, or other confusing complications in politics and 
polemics, it must have been much easier to form a rapid estimate 
of a person's character and opinions than it is at present. In those 
days the old Latin maxim “ You may know him by his friends” 
must have been much more valuable than it is now. It was once 
considered by the profane world as good a master-key to the 
secrets of character as the dogma “ You may know him by his 
fruits” is still considered by a portion of the religious world. 
But with our present fashion of kaleidoscopic public careers, and 
our general condition of permutations and combinations, no one 
would dream of judging a man’s character and opinions, or 
prophesying his course of action, from the characters, opinions, 
and actions of his friends, Yet we are not even now with- 
out means of judging roughly, by certain external indications, 
of a person’s character. One of the best rough and read 
tests of anybody’s opinions is, for example, the newspaper whic 
he affects. Stay-at-home foreigners, as we have so often lately 
been told, form their opinion of Englishmen largely from reading 
the Times; and though, of course, it is not difficult to see that an 
estimate of the character and capacity of a whole nation which 
has been derived from the study of only one of its principal journals 
must necessarily be very imperfect and misleading, yet it may be 
uestioned whether this fine is not at least as good as that of 
e stay-at-home Englishman who derives his impressions at 
secondhand from some obsequious or prejudiced Foreign Correspon- 
dent. And, after all, is it safe to suppose that any journal of 
large circulation can really be a very inadequate representative of 
its readers? that the sentiments it expresses can really be alien to 
their character, or its information and arguments below the level 
of their intelligence ? How many graduates of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge who regularly read the Zimes suspect the logic of a 
pompous leader? How many of the gentlemen with nicely dis- 
criminated and subtle titles, of the Second-Go Bachelors, the 
Masters of the First or Third Branch of tke Arts, the Doubly- 
examined Doctors of Literature, whom the London University is 
supposed to be scattering profusely over the land, and wherewith 
our whole Philistine lump is to be leavened, are dissatisfied with 
the Times’ treatment of any scientific, historical, or literary ques- 
tion? and how many more can give the reasons of their dis- 
Satisfaction? There might be worse tests of the opinions 
and intelligence of a large community than that implied in the 
maxim « You may know them by their newspapers.” And if 
the test is of any value when applied to journals written for 
no particular class, but professing to represent a whole people, 


it is still more valuable in its application to those journals | 


From the columns of the Record or the Rock we may gather 
no a notion of the faiths or the fears that support or 
agitate the souls of religious spinsters, half-pa colinsle, and 
their pet parsons in the coteries of Blackheath, Clifton, or 
bridge Wells. From the leaders of the Standard we can form 
some conception of what the bucolical gentry and clergy consider 
to be convincing argument or crushing invective ; just as from the 
style of the Daily Telegraph we may derive some notion of what 
the artisan and the shopkeeper believe to be fine rhetoric. There 
is no doubt that a very fair notion can be formed of the tastes, 
feelings, and culture of any Englishman by noticing what journal 
he affects. There are few peculiarities of the Englishman to 
which the maxim “Show me what he admires, and I will show 
you what he is” more aptly applies than to his newspaper. 

If this same doctrine is true—and it is difficult to see why it 
should not be true—of those journals which are written ~ ee 4 
for Englishwomen, the result is certainly surprising enoug To 
any person studying the leading Ladies’ journals of the period it 
seems almost inconceivable that they should really represent any 
considerable number of Englishwomen in the middle and upper 
classes. Yet, if this is not the case, why and for whom do they 
exist? And, if it is the case, where could we find a richer store 
of materials for estimating the character of modern English- 
women than in these sympathetic and oracular periodicals? The 
materials afforded by the Daily Telegraph or the Record for 
judging of the character of Englishmen sink into utter insigni- 
ficance when com with those which any leading “ Ladies’ 
newspaper” affords for judging of the character of its subscribers. 
Whether it is that, there being fewer ladies’ than men’s news- 
papers in existence, the ladies’ newspapers are obliged to supply a 
greater — of information, and to study more differences of 
taste and varieties of requirement, or whether it is that women 
are more confiding and os towards their journals than 
men are, and require from them more sympathy and help in re- 
turn, the fact is certain that there is no subject so important or so 
trivial that the fair subscriber shrinks from asking the counsel of 
the oracle upon it, or that the oracle fails to deliver a sympathetic 
and satisfying response. The mode in which these women’s 
oracles are consulted, and give their replies, is peculiar. The Ladies’ 
newspaper devotes a portion of each of its numbers to what is 
sometimes called “Our Drawing-room,” and sometimes assumes 
the loftier title of “ The Englishwoman’s Conversazione ”; which 
is, in fact, a kind of epistolary conversation or discussion carried. 
on in the journal among its contributors. Notes and queries, 
questions and answers, sometimes of the briefest and sometimes 
of the most elaborate description, on topics grave and gay, trivial 
and important, are crowded together in the most confused but 
natural manner in these “ Englishwomen’s Conversaziones.” Here, 
alongside of the anxious inquiry of a mother how she may best 
control a rebellious child, we find a daughter putting the mo- 
mentous question whether at thirteen she is too young to begin 
wearing the chignon? On the-same we see ladies asking 
what is the editor’s opinion of their handwriting; what is the 
best method of removing superfluous hair; where they can buy 
birches with good buds ; what is the price of the Antephelic milk, 
and whether it will really clear a spotty complexion; how to 
treat broken or unbroken chilblains; how many days after a visit 
should a call be returned ; where to find a sympathizing or even 
an obedient staymaker, mistress of her art ; who was the prisoner 
of Gisors, and why he was imprisoned; what is the best way to 
clean grebe; whether it is best to wash one’s dirty linen at home, 
and, if so, what amount of soap, soda, and starch should be used 
fortnightly for a family of two grown-up persons and three 
domestics; whether short walking costumes may be used for 
Church dress; how to make Brunswick loaves; how to prepare 
for an overland journey to India; and how to cure warts. To 
all these and many similar questions the oracle is expected to 
provide a reply; and how thoroughly well it does its busi- 
ness may be gathered from such a case as the following :— 
An unfortunate creature who is afflicted with unbecoming lean- 
ness, and who writes under the touching title of “ Skeleton,” 
asks the advice and help of the oracle in this heart-rending condi- 
tion. Her general health is excellent. She sleeps and eats well. 
But she is quite unable to enjoy society, because she is so un- 
fashionably thin. Wherever she goes she finds that fatter friends 
are preferred before her. And, in short, unless she can become 
stouter, life will not be worth having. What shall she do to 
get fat P The oracle replies :—“ In answer to ‘ Skeleton’s’ inquiry 
how to become fat, I wish to inform her that milk taken before 
rising in the morning is the best thing. Half a pint, either warm 
or cold; if the former, a lump or two of sugar makes it better. If 
she lives in London, there is a kind of rich milk called ‘ babies’ 
milk’ sold on purpose for ladies and children to drink. She 
should eat plenty of butter and fat, and underdone meat. Cream 
is very good; also corn flour, semolina, arrowroot, &e. Good 
stout is very fattening; she should have two or three tumblers a 
day—one always the last thing at night. If not stout, a wine- 
glass or two of rum and water with sugar.” Every reader’s 
respect for these women’s oracles must be raised after reading this 
reply. Whether their wisdom is or is not equal to that of the 
ancient oracles of Delphi and Dodona, their straightforwardness 
and honesty must at any rate be greater. An oracle which can 
unflinchingly give such a response as that, which can without 


any sign of emotion, and without leaving any loophole of ambi- 
guity, tell its miserable client to drink a tumblerful of stout the 


which profess to represent only one fraction of a community. | last thing at night, and one of babies’ milk the first thing in the 
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morning, must at least be far above the vulgar suspicion of cor- 
ruption or of humbug. Whether the unhappy “Skeleton” has 
had the courage requisite for carrying out the orders of the oracle, 
we have no means of knowing. This reply was given last 
December; and if meantime “ Skeleton ” has been conscientiously 
and continuously cramming herself with babies’ milk, underdone 
meat, corn flour, stout, and rum, every one must admit that by this 
time she deserves to be as sleek as Belteshazzar. 


The conversazione portion of these Ladies’ journals — resounds 
with the cries of contributors who appear to be suffering from 
a plethora of books concurrently with a famine of clothes. Scores of 
women write anxiously desiring to part with the great standard 
handbooks of Menge Gleig, and Lindley Murray, in exchange 
for brooches or earrings, or offering ‘Select Pas from the 
Poems of Sir Walter Scott, handsomely bound,” in return for 
fashionable articles of dress; and indeed the number of such 
offers would be very puzzling, did we not remember that there is 
always a stream of young ladies who have just “finished their 
education” and are about to be “introduced.” These happy 
creatures will of course have no further use for books except 
such as the circulating library supplies, and the temptation to part 
with their manuals and their prizes in exchange for earrings and 
real sealskins is naturally irresistible. Who the people are that 
take the books and give the jewellery it is not so easy to under- 
stand. There does not appear to be any demand for such books, 
or indeed for any books whatever, among the contributors to the 
Ladies’ journals, while there are always scores of contributors 
who want to get rid of books. It would be interesting to discover 
the ultimate destination of these school prizes and manuals; to 
trace the steps and the length of time that a French Dictionary or 
an Atlas takes in passing from the “finishing school” to the 
pork-shop ; and to ascertain with precision who are the middle-men 
that go bearing jewels of gold and raiment to the “finished ” 
young lady, and carrying back her books to the butterman. 


Perhaps, however, the most extraordinary feature in these 
conversaziones is the disquisitions on ethical and social sub- 
we which are carried on among their contributors, It is not 
ong since the Saturday Review called attention to a wonderful 
discussion on the subject of “ Flogging Girls” which appeared 
in a well-known Ladies’ magazine, and which has been suc- 
ceeded in the same journal by an equally amazing discussion 
on the subject of Ladies’ — he riding discussion pro- 
ceeds in very much the same fashion as the flogging discussion 
did. There is the same freedom of treatment, the same liberal use 
of strong expressions, the same tendency to advocate extremes; 
and it would seem, too, that the theory of horsemanship which 
finds most favour with the contributors to this journal is not very 
widely different from their favourite theory of domestic discipline. 
To give zest to the discussion, a knowing male assessor is called 
in, who plays a similar to that assigned to “ Paterfamilias,” 
or the “Old King’s Scholar, and Ex-Officio Birchmaker,” in 
the girl-flogging conversazione, and who contributes some of 
the more bloodthirsty opinions to the disquisition. This amiable 
entleman, who signs himself “ Eperon,” and who says that he 
a had much experience as rough-rider to a cavalry regiment, 
and as “ ladies’ instructor in riding,” after describing the savage 
course of treatment through which he puts his colts in order to 
make them “perfect ladies’ horses,” with “a fine shape and 
—-. of the neck,” and after dilating on the advantages of 
tight-lacing to a lady-rider, lays down the following choice rules 
for what he calls “ female horsemanship : ”— 


I always use the most severe bits for ladies, and very tightly curbed, as 
otherwise a lady’s strength would be quite unequal to stop a frightened or 
skittish horse. Many of my best pupils now delight in riding vicious or 
badly trained horses, and always get more out of them than men do. After 
a lady feels confidence in her horse I never have occasion to tell her to use 
her spur. She is only too glad to do so, and as she becomes a perfect horse- 
woman, she detests a perfect horse. Give a good horsewoman a badly broken 
horse if you would please her. Every mistake is punished with the utmost 
severity, and the spur, being so easily used and so effective, is always first 
called upon. ‘To make a horse show to advantage the bit must be long in 
the bars, and the curb chain fastened as tightly as possible. The lady must 
then ride entirely upon the bit reins, which must be held tightly, care being 
taken to keep the spur to him to prevent his rearing, &c. &c. 


If this correspondence is genuine, it appears that, as there is a 
party among the fair subscribers to this journal which is in favour 
of flogging grown-up girls, so there is also a party which is in 
favour of savage and brutal treatment of the horse. How 
numerous this party may be it is impossible to say. How many 
Kinglish lady-riders have the hard hearts, or covet the vulgar 
horsebreaking accomplishments, of “ Eperon’s” “best pupils,” 
only the editor can tell who presides over the conversazione 
in which such sentiments are allowed to pass unchallenged. 
Admirers of women may hope that there are few ladies in 
England who would, and lovers of the horse may trust that there 
are few who can, conduct themselves in the manner described 
and advocated by “Eperon.” And indeed, after perusing such 
effusions as these, the charitable reader will perhaps find it best to 
conclude that Ladies’ journals form an exception to the maxim 
‘You may know them by their newspapers,” and that they exist 
rather to warn or to disgust, than to represent the real feelings, 
tastes, and interests of Mnglishwomen. 


FRANCE AND THE CECUMENICAL COUNCIL, 


igen Parisian Correspondent of the Times has lately been dis- 
coursing on the relations of French society to the approachi 
Council in a tone which contrasts conspicuously with the contempt 
for common sense and common fact that usually characterizes the 
religious utterances of the leading journal. At the same time we 
suspect that his view, though it contains elements of truth, is a 
superficial one. The general upshot of what he says comes to 
this—that French Catholics are pre to receive, if not with 
enthusiasm, at least with a any number 
or kind of spiritual dogmas that may imposed upon them, not 
excepting the crowning paradox of Ultramontanism, Papal in- 
fallibility ; but that they will meet with open opposition or silent 
contempt, as the case may be, any attempt to dictate to them on 
the mixed questions where religion touches on the modern prin- 
ciples of civil or social life. ow it seems obvious to reply to 
this that, whatever else they may be, the French are a logical 
people, and it requires no very severe intellectual effort to perceive 
that acceptance of Papal infallibility involves, among other 
things, acceptance, ex animo, of all the propositions of the last 
Encyclical, which includes, to go no further, a most emphatic 
consecration of the ay of political absolutism, of religious 
persecution, and of the divine right of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty. However, we are not concerned here with the accu- 
racy of the Times’ Correspondent, but with the very interesting 
subject to which he has adverted—the probable bearings of the pro- 
mised (Ecumenical Council on the state of religious thought in 
France. There are obvious reasons why this cannot be considered 
a matter of merely national importance. France has long arro- 
gated to herself the title of Eldest Daughter of the Church, and 
if it does not now belong to her in quite the same sense as under 
the ancien régime, there never was a period when the French nation 
stood more completely at the head of Latin civilization, and there- 
fore of the Latin Church, The Catholic Church of France is a 
microcosm of the Catholic Church throughout the world, and what 
has been said of the former by a keen observer, who is a French- 
man though not a Roman Catholic, is equally true of the latter; 
“ it contains within itself, not merely two parties, but two spirits, 
two souls.” In attempting to gauge the effects of the present 
policy of the Papal Court on France we are gauging its effects on 
the whole Roman Catholic Church. And “the Church of 
France,” to continue our quotation, “ is the principal — of 
Ultramontanism, and at the same time its most formidable foe.” 
These are the words of M. Pressensé, in a very remarkable article 
on “ France and the (Ecumenical Council” in the current number 
of the British Quarterly, to which we propose to draw the attention 
of our readers. We shall not of course hold ourselves bound, in 
what we have to say, to the writer’s opinions, or even to his esti- 
mate of facts, though in this latter he appears to us—with one 
exception, to be noted later on—to be quite exceptionally accurate 
in his information, But we shall make full use of the very 
valuable summary of the antecedents and present position of 
French Catholicism which he has put before us. 

To appreciate the present state of parties in the French Church, 
and its attitude towards the Papacy, it is necessary to go back 
some eighty years and take a rapid review of her history since 
the first Revolution. The Gallican Church under the old 
monarchy possessed, to use the words of the reviewer, “all the 
characteristics and ‘all the disadvantages of a State religion. It 
was servile to the throne and persecuting to religious minorities.” 
This is true, but a writer who was no less of a Liberal than 
M. Pressensé, though he was also a sincere Roman Catholic, 
has dwelt in glowing language, of which we had occasion very 
recently to remind our readers, on the brighter side of the 
picture to which his extreme and somewhat narrow antipathy 
to all established and endowed Churches hardly allows him to 
do justice. De Tocqueville thinks the Gallican Church had 
never been, on the whole, in a more satisfactory condition than 
when the Revolution crushed it. There was, no doubt, too 
much of subserviency to the Royal power; but, on the other 
hand, there was a breadth and enlightenment of view, a healthy 
spirit of national loyalty and independence, and the endowments 
of the clergy, immense as they were, acted as a serviceable 
counterpoise to the caste-like and anti-national tendencies of an un- 
recognised, and especially a celibate, priesthood. M. Pressensé con- 
siders that, if the Port Royalists had been fostered instead of being 
they would have modified their extreme 

octrines of grace, and that the infusion of a new and holier 
spirit would have materially affected the subsequent history of 
the French Church, This may well be; but the Port Royalists 
were — more rudely than the Wesleyans from the Church 
of England, and Jesuit influence triumphed for the time, though 
it could only hold its own by wearing the mask of Gallicanism. 
The old Church fell—whether suffering most for its virtues or its 
vices we need not here discuss—and the Church of the Concordat 
was, to all intents and purposes, a new creation of the Emperor 
and the Pope. Napoleon aspired to restore the old Empire of 
Charlemagne, and nothing could be more to his purpose than an 
infallible and irresponsible Pontiff, who should also be his own 
head chaplain. This, as we know now from his words as well as 


from his acts, was the secret of his whole ecclesiastical policy. 
An unscrupulous despot who, if his own statements in the intimacy 
of familiar conversation may be trusted, was no believer in Christ, 
was the cynical but deliberate founder of modern Ultramontanism. 
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He forced upon the terrified but not unwilling Pontiff whom he 
had alternately outraged with the chicanery of a vulgar attorney 
and the brutal violence of a Corsican bandit, a spiritual autocracy 
at which the proudest of his predecessors had never even dared 
to aim. But Napoleon contributed as much indirectly as 
directly to the advance of French Ultramontanism. His insolent 
contempt for the religion he had so haughtily reinstated alienated 
the sympathies both of the clergy and their flocks, and, finding no 
national centre for their loyalty, they turned inevitably towards 
Rome. The whole influence of the restored Jesuits, who had no 
longer any motive for concealing their colours, tended in the same 
direction. From 1815 to 1830 there was a brief interval of 
suspense, as the Bourbons did what little they could to revive the 
old traditions of the Gallican Church. With the Revolution of 
July Ultramontanism finally triumphed. The suicidal policy of 
Louis Philippe and Guizot arrayed all that was most earnest and 
religious in French Catholicism on the side of the extreme 
Romanizers. From that time three parties have been gradually 
forming themselves—that of absolute Ultramontanism, of liberal 
Ultramontanism, and of reorganized Gallicanism aiming at moderate 
reformation in the Church, but rejecting the old monarchical tradi- 
tions of the earlier Gallicanism, and embracing heartily the prin- 
ciples of civil freedom. Each of these parties had, and still has, 
its representative men. Joseph de Maistre may be considered the 
founder of the first, of which the chief surviving prophet is Louis 
Veuillot, who has probably never had an equal in the virulence, 
the coarseness, and the recklessness of his theological vituperation. 
The reviewer justly remarks that, when the history of contemporary 
Atheism shall be written, Veuillot must come in for much of the 
blame, “ for if anything could inspire a horror of religion or 
extenuate the blasphemies of the time, it may be found in the 
career of this furious zealot.” The hideous imprecations on Pas- 
saglia which he published in a work entitled Le Parfum de Rome 
may be in the recollection of some of our readers. The most 
depraved imagination of an inquisitor or a fiend could hardly 
have rivalled the horribly minute ingenuity of the tortures 
invoked on the head of the man who dared to disbelieve the Pope’s 
temporal power. Yet this man is the darling of his party, and his 
organ the Univers, when denounced by some of the bishops—the 
Record would be milk and water to it—received the solemn 
approval of the Vatican. Lamennais, who for a time had followed 
De Maistre, became the leader of the second or Liberal Ultramontane 
party, till the emphatic condemnation pronounced by his infallible 
oracle on his most cherished convictions as to the sacred rights of 
conscience gradually alienated him from all belief in Christianity. 
He went to Nome in unhesitating faith—for to him the voice of 
the Pope was as the voice of God—but he came away bitterly 
complaining that “at Rome they would, if they could, sell every- 
thing ; they would sell the Father, and they would sell the Son, 
and they would sell the Holy Ghost.” Dupanloup, the eloquent 
Bishop of Orleans—so far as we can classify such a very uncer- 
tain, not to say inconsistent, writer—may perhaps be best reckoned 
among the present leaders of this party. The brightest ornament 
of the third party, of reorganized Gallicanism, was Lacordaire ; and 
his friend Montalembert, in his later and better moods—for he, 
like Dupanloup, is not always consistent with himself—also be- 
longs to it. The Archbishops of Paris for many years past must 
be reckoned among its most eminent representatives. One of 
them, Myr. Affré, it will be remembered, was shot down on the 
barricades in 1848, while ministering to the wounded soldiers, 
and his successor, Mgr. Sibour, was stabbed by a suspended 
priest in church just as he was about to commence a suit 
against the Univers for its libellous attacks. Two distinguished 
writers, the Prince Albert de Broglie and the late Frederick 
Ozanam, must also be named among the ornaments of the Liberal 
Catholic party, which moreover numbers in its ranks Bishop Maret 
and Father Gratry, the two most learned theologians of the modern 
French Church. M. Huet, who formerly belonged to it, was 
driven from Christianity by the Encyclical of Pius [X., as Lamen- 
nais had been by the Encyclical of Gregory XVL., and as some of 
the ablest of the English converts have been whose names will 
readily occur to our readers. For a further account of the distin- 
guished personages referred to, and of others who have exercised 
a critical influence on the religious thought of France, we must 
refer to the paper in the British Quarterly already mentioned. 

The Imperial régime has perhaps done something to foster the 
growth of « moderate = national temper among the French 


face of it that no one can maintain absolutism as a sacred prin- 
os at Rome who is an honest advocate of liberal principles else- 
where. It is not wonderful, therefore, to find M. de l’Ariége, « 
liberal Catholic, insisting that every conquest of liberty will be 
precarious, every solution incomplete, so long as the question is 
not radically settled at Rome by the abolition of the temporal 
Papacy. ardly less startling to the devotees of Rome was 
Montalembert’s bold proclamation of unreserved liberty of con- 
science at the Catholic Congress of Malines in 1863. The 
Mortara case was still fresh in people's minds when he stood 
forward before a large assemblage of prelates and clergy, including 
Cardinal Wiseman, as well as laymen, to assert broadly and uf- 
equivocally his “inexpressible horror” at every kind of religiow 

rsecution. The faggots lighted by the hands of Catholics,” 

e exclaimed, “do not excite less horror than the scaffolds on 
which Protestants have immolated so many martyrs, and I quiver 
with pain as I feel on my own lips the gag that has been forced 
into the mouth of those who preached their faith with pure con- 
sciences. The Spanish Inquisition saying to the heretic, ‘Th. 
truth or death,’ is as odious to me as the French Terrorist 
saying to my grandfather, ‘ Liberty, fraternity, or death.’ The 
human conscience has a right to demand that these hideous 
alternatives shall no longer be —s upon it.” These words 
were spoken in August, 1863. In December, 1864, appeared 
the Encyclical and Syllabus of condemned errors. mong 
these errors are the following:—“That the Church has no 
right to use compulsion and temporal power; that it is use- 
less in our time to regard the Catholic religion as the only 
State religion, to the exclusion of every other worship; that the 
law is right which in some Catholic countries allows foreign 
residents the enjoyment of their own worship; that the Pops 
might and ought to put himselfin accord with progress, liberalism, 
and modern civilization.” All these principles are solemnly con- 
demned, and their opposites are to be accepted—as Dr. Manning 
is never tired of reminding those who choose to listen to him—as 
intellectual laws to rule the thoughts of all good Catholics. The 
Bishop of Orleans, as is well known, went down on his knees te 
the Pope to entreat him not to publish the Encyclical, but, when 
it appeared, he explained and defended it in an elaborate Pastoral 
compared to which Tract go is simplicity itself. It remains to 
inquire, in view of these tacts, what will be the attitude of the 
French Church towards the intended Council of the Vatican. 
The writer we haveso often referred to speaks ofit as “a Jesuit plot.” 
We believe he is mistaken, and that the original suggestion 
emanated from the opposite party ; but there can be no doubt that 
the Jesuits will leave no stone unturned to use it, now it is 
decided upon, for their own purposes. They are said to have 
abandoned the idea of extorting trom the assembled Fathers an asser- 
tion of Papal infallibility, in consequence of the determined attitude 
of the French Bishops. But they are pretty sure to use all their 
influence to extort from them a solemn approval of the Syllabus of 
condemned errors. There can be no doubt that, if they succeed, they 
will bring about a “ fearful crisis, which will alienate the minds of 
men from the Gospel, and indeed from the very idea of God.” 
For the present we content ourselves with quoting M. Pressensé’s 
concluding prediction that if, instead of Catholicism being itself 
reformed, “liberal Catholicism is crushed and extirpated, there 
will ere long remain nothing of the great Roman Church but a 
lifeless corpse ready to vanish away.” It is well to remember that 
the religious future of some 150,000,000 of Christians is seriously 
involved in the result. 


COMPETITION IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
7 motion which Mr. Fawcett proposed last week upon com- 
petitive examinations represented the extreme view of a prin- 
ciple which, within certain limitations, may probably be sound 


enough. The thirty gentlemen who voted in the affirmative 
represent the extreme wing who are prepared to apply it unflinch- 
ingly in season or out of season. There were of course many in 


_ the majority who would be ready to give it a fair trial, but who 
do not look upon unlimited competition for offices as the Alpha 


clergy. Its Church policy has been more friendly than that of | 


Guizot, and the Emperor has usually shown himself anxious 
to recognise the claims of men of learning and intellect, like 
the present Archbishop of Paris, who are opposed to extreme 
views. Three events have occurred, however, since 1851, which 
have in different ways seriously complicated the approaching 
crisis of Catholicism. These are the promulgation of the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception in 1854, the Italian Revolution, 
and the Encyclical. ‘The importance of the first lies not so much 
in the particular doctrine proclaimed, which had no doubt been 
very generally believed before inthe Roman Catholic Church, as in 
the Pope’s claim to define it as matter of faith on his own dixit. 
And there can be no doubt that this was the real ground of the 
urgency of the Jesuit Camarilla to get the doctrine promulgated, 
aud of the Pontifi’s compliance with their desire. For Pins IX. is 
well known, strange as it may seem, to be a firm believer in his 
own infallibility. The Italian Revolution has brought into pro- 
minence the rights of the temporal power of the Pope, and with 


ii the whole su vject of political libe~alism. For it is clec~ on the 


and Omega of political science in its bearing upon appointments. 
As there is a tendency in a certain small class to make an idol of 
competitive examination, and to represent all unbelievers as pre- 
ferring promotion by corrupt practices to promotion by merit, it is 
worth while to notice briefly what are the necessary failings of 
the competitive principle. 

We may begin by noticing the obvious reductio ad absurdum 
which follows trom its indiscriminate application. If success in 
a competitive examination is really the best test of merit, it 
should be applicable in many cases where we all admit it to be 
ludicrous. We say nothing of appointing judges or bishops by 
examination, for even the hardest heart of the bitterest doctrinaire 
will admit that the torture is one which should be reserved for 
youth. But, in cases more nearly parallel to that of clerks in a 
public office, the principle is equally preposterous. No man out- 
side a lunatic asylum would appoint his own servants by their 
success in examinations, or select a tutor for his children, or clerks 
to be his assistants in a lawyer's office or a commercial house, 
by such a test. The reason is obvious—namely, that a very 
little personal observation of a young man will tell us facts about 
his qualitications for the proposed duties which we cannot possibly 
discover from his answers to a written paper. The examination 
is at best a rough test cf his possession of certain qualities, which 
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are after all not those of most importance for our purpose ; it can 
tell us nothing about his honesty, about his tact, his good temper, 
or a thousand other merits which are of infinitely more weight 
than his power of writing out certain bits of information, and 
solving a few selected problems. Precisely the same principles 
apply to a public office. If we could assume—and we aimit that 
it is a large assumption—that the authorities would take as much 
= in selecting the best men for their work as a merchant or a 
wyer wouldin selecting useful subordinates, personal discrimination 
would supply a test incomparably more delicate and searching than 
the rigid machinery of a competitive examination. In short, it is 
generally true that the best mode of appointment, in all cases 
where it can be obtained, is appointment by a qualified and im- 
partial authority, who can of course apply from time to time such 
tests as he pleases, The apology for competitive examination is 
that, in many cases, we cannot depend upon such appointments; 
that the inferior offices are given away simply by private interest, 
and that the test of merit supplied by examination is better than 
no test at all, or than a system which leaves full swing to jobbery. 

The supporters of the proposed change put forward, it is true, 
much higher claims than this. Admitting that examination can 
only test one kind of merit, it is asserted that, on the average, it 
will indicate the possession of other kinds also. The cleverest 
men are also the best, morally and physically; and, by securing 
one excellence, we shall, at the worst, have an equal chance of 
getting all others. If this were true, it would be safe to take men 
according to the height they could leap, or their measure round the 
chest; these would be simple and easy tests; and if the pleasant 
maxim be true, that all the virtues go together, we should secure 
all by securing any one. Without going quite so far as this, Mr. 
Fawcett tells us that the Cambridge triposes, although they test a 
man’s ability only in one intellectual study, put the ablest men in 
the highest places with great accuracy. As a rule, the Senior 
Wrangler is a cleverer lad than the second, the second than the 
third, and so on to the bottom. But this, when we look into it, 
isa singularly modest claim, for probably the wit of man could 
hardly invent so perverse a scheme of examination as not to give 
some advantage to intellect. If, in place of mathematics, the 
chief subject of a University training were whist or the game of all- 
fours, we have not the least doubt that the cleverest men would, 
asa rule, be nearest the top. No ingenuity can lay out a race- 
course in which the cripples will generally beat the active men; 
and the whole merit claimed for the University of Cambridge is 
that they have not been so incomprehensibly absurd as to put the 
fools on a level with the men of genius, Even here, if it were 
necessary to go into the question, we should have to qualify the 
assertion materially. The examination test, we might urge, is 
very imperfect in many ways; it gives, for example, decided ad- 
wantage to docility and powers of receiving knowledge ready-made 
as compared with vigour and originality of intellect. And, to 
come a little nearer to the point, even at Cambridge it is felt to 
have many shortcomings. A eran may be given without 
any injustice by examination, because fellows have few duties to 
discharge ; but as soon as it is attempted to distribute offices by 
the same principle—to give tutorships, for example, simply in ac- 
cordance with tripos lists—it is notorious that the plan breaks 
down, and would almost as often as not put men in places for 
which they are entirely unfit. The Senior Wrangler may be the 
wleverest man of his year; but it is the exception, rather than the 
rule, that he should also be the best teacher; and the colleges 
have, in fact, enough common sense to leave such duties to be dis- 
tributed by appointment. 

Although this precedent is not precisely applicable to the case 
oof clerks in a public office, it will serve to suggest the main short- 
comings of the competitive principle. In the first place, that prin- 
ciple is generally recommended in the name of promotion by 
merit; but it must be remembered that it is directly opposed to 
promotion by merits of all kinds, and frequently to promotion by 
merit of the appropriate kind. It absolutely forbids that we 
should take into account at all any merit except that which can 
be tested by writing out questions on paper. A man may be 


qualified in a dozen different ways for a given post, and yet we 


may be compelled to give it to « rival who is his inferior in 
all but one. As a necessary result, excellence which does not pay 
is deprived of a legitimate means of attraction. Merit, that 1s 
to say, is directly discouraged by a plan of which it is the one 
boast that it gives to merit a special advantage. It was proposed 
lately to make the appointments to the Indian Civil Service 
equally accessible to natives as to Englishmen. In other words, 
in governing a great empire, it was proposed that we should take 
no notice whatever of the one absolutely essential quality—namely, 
the power of governing; that we should leave that to mere 
chance, and take for the future rulers the lads who, at the age 
of twenty-two, could write out answers to most questions in the 
shortest time. This is only a legitimate consequence of the 
method which deliberately resolves to take into account only one, 
end that by no means the most important, criterion of ability. 

It may be said that this argument is only applicable in the case 
of the higher offices, and that when we are considering the case 
of ordinary clerks, who have nothing to do but to copy letters and 
accounts, and whose appointment will in no case rest upon a careful 
consideration of their merits, the examination test is on the whole 
the best we can obtain in practice. Even here, however, there are 
certain obvious limitations to its utility. In the first place, there 
is the obvious consideration noticed by Mr. Lowe. So long as our 
publie offices are in their present state, we are doing a very 


questionable service to our clever young men by inviting them to 
such a competition. A sharp youth who is just coming of age 
is strongly tempted to gain an immediate independence by going 
in for a competitive examination, which, moreover, under our 
poe system of training, has a certain factitious attraction. He 

as been competing for exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, from 
his earliest boyhood, and he fancies that success in such matters 
is of infinitely more importance than grown-up men can easil 
imagine. He accordingly goes into an office where he is set to 
spend years of his life upon merely mechanical drudgery. The 
direct tendency, in fact, of the system, is to get men who are too 
good for their work, and to give to public offices an attraction 
altogether disproportionate to their real value. We deliberately 
do our best to get our blocks cut with razors, for in a competitive 
examination there can be no limit, except the eagerness of the 
competitors, for the qualifications demanded. Instead of getting a 
fit man for the place, we probably get some one in whom it will 
necessarily be a constant source of discontent. This objection 
may, indeed, be removed to a great extent by a better organization 
of public offices, and we fully admit that under wise regulations 
there is much to be said for the competitive principle as compared 
with the old plan of entirely unrestricted patronage. 

There is, however, another very different consideration, of which 
nothing was said in the debate, but which probably deserves more 
attention than any. The argument, so far as we have gone, rests 
upon the assumption that if a man has the good quality A, he is 
equally likely to possess the good qualities B, C, D, and so on to 
Z. If he succeeds in a competitive examination in mathematics, 
he will also be probably as good as his neighbours, or possibly better, 
in moral virtue, physical excellence, and social qualifications. 
Assuming, for the sake of the argument, that this is true, it entirely 
neglects what we may call the secondary operation of the system. 
Choose the best mathematician for once, and you may perha 
find that he is also the most accomplished scholar ; but give public 
notice that you are always going to take the best mathematician, 
and mathematics will be cultivated at the expense of scholar- 
ship. ‘The effect upon the many persons who do not win the prize 
is at least as important as the effect upon the one who is success- 
ful. They have guided their studies by the course marked out for 
them, and have been educated for some years entirely with a view 
to excelling in this particular test. In other words, by selecting 
any particular study or course of studies as the necessary gateway 
to official preferment, we put an enormous premium upon those 
studies, and do for a great part of our educational bodies what 
fellowships and scholarships do for the Universities. The effect 
already produced by the appointments thrown open is very con- 
siderable, and is likely to be increased in future. The question 
whether the influence has, on the whole, been healthy is doubtless 
a large one; but one point is sufficiently clear to be noticed, and 
will suggest that our future action in this direction should at 
least be carefully considered. It is held by most thoughtful 
observers that the system of competitive examination, to which 
it is proposed to add a considerable stimulus, has nearly reached, 
if it has not exceeded, its reasonable limits, so far as the interests 
of our schools and Universities are concerned. A boy’s career 
is one series of competitions, if he shows any signs of talent, 
and many results of questionable value have been developed. The 
system of cramming and grinding has been raised to a fine art, 
and in itself is simply deleterious. Nor is it easy to see how 
competitive examinations can ever be thoroughly relieved from 
this evil. If the examinations are wide enough to test the general 
system of education, there is an irresistible temptation to super- 
ficial knowledge; if they are strictly limited, education tends to 
become unduly narrowed. An additional and artificial reason is 
ziven for neglecting the introduction into the curriculum of new 
studies which every one is anxious to see fairly encouraged. 
Meanwhile the characteristic evil of English schools, the idleness 
and ignorance of the inferior mass of commonplace boys, is not 
even touched ; the stimulus is felt exclusively by the cleverer lads, 
who already are often urged beyond any judicious bounds. If 
entrance into public offices were limited to those who had satis- 
factorily passed a certain educational course (which supposes, of 
course, an organization of schools which we do not at present 
possess), the influence of the change would be more or less felt 
throughout the school. <As it is only proposed to throw them 
open to competition amongst a few, the influence will be of an 
entirely different character ; it will increase the tendency, already 
regarded with reasonable suspicion, towards cramming in all its 
branches, and will further strengthen the disposition to make 
examinations, not what they ought to be, the tests of the education 
given, but the determining objects towards which education is to 
be directed. We repeat that, within due limits, the principle may 
perhaps be carried out judiciously ; but it is impossible to over- 
look the fact that it tends directly to encourage one of the most 
growing evils of the present day. Instead of hailing it as an 
obvious improvement under all circumstances, its extension ought 
to be carefully watched, and only admitted with proper securities 
against its too easy abuse. 7 


THE BULGARIAN QUESTION. 
fee Eastern Question is a fruitful mother of unruly children, 
and each succeeding year presents some new difficulty in the 
management of its offspring. Bulgaria is the youngest child, and 
she is now offering a difficulty for solution which cannot fail to 
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influence the Exstern question in a manner extremely distasteful 
to the Greeks. The number of Orthodox Bulgarians in European 
Turkey, who have long been the sheep in the Greek Church with 
the best fleeces, exceeds four millions and a half. The Greeks 
themselves amount only to one million; and the whole Greek 
race, even when the Greeks of the Hellenic Kingdom, Asia Minor, 
and those scattered in Russia are included, is supposed to fall short 
of the Bulgarians by at least a million. The Bulgarians dwell 
together in one great body, inhabiting a iertile though thinly 

pled country, which invites man to multiply and replenish the 
earth; while, on the other hand, the Greeks live dispersed along 
a thousand miles of sea-const, in regions where limestone rocks 
forbid cultivation, and a smiling sea calls on them to build ships 
and plough its waters. The Bulgarians are naturally an agricul- 
tural people. The Greeks are a commercial people. Their union 
might lay the foundations of a powerful Christian State, but there 
are no signs that any ties of sympathy and interest can be formed 
to bind them together in a close alliance. At present their feelings 


_are not friendly, and they seem to be steadily accumulating a 


e capital, of national antipathy. 

The Greeks have been long working to undermine the founda- 
tions of the Ottoman Empire, by rousing the feelings of nationality 
in all the Christian races subject to the Sultan. Liistorical tra- 
ditions, and the position of the Kastern Church at Constantinople, 
suggested the ambitious scheme of establishing a new Greek 
Empire, and they called this grand project “ the great idea.” The 
position of the Greek Patriarchate is singular. Mohammed iL, 
when he conquered Constantinople, found the Eastern Church in 
a disorganized state. He saw the importance of rendering the 
violent animosity of the Greek clergy against the Latins of prac- 
tical use to his government, and of attaching them to his rule 
by entrusting them with administrative as well as ecclesiastical 
authority. ‘The measures he adopted for organizing the Greek 
Chureh, and employing it as an instrument of his power, were 
sin~ularly sagacious, and have secured the allegiance of the 
great body of the Greek clergy to the present day. He declared 
the Sultan the protector of Orthodoxy against Catholicism. He 


reorganized a Greek Patriarchate as a branch of the civil govern- 


ment, and found in the Patriarch Gennadios, and the Bishops of 


his Empire, a Secretary of State and a number of Prefects for the 
government of his Orthodox subjects of every race. The name 
given to the whole Orthodox population of the Ottoman Empire 
was, and is, Roum or Romaioi ; and the practice has become general 
of calling them Greeks, without distinguishing in many cases 
whether they are Greeks, Vallachians, Servians, Albanians, or 
Bulgarians. Thirty years ago the Greeks themselves believed 
that their race in European Turkey numbered from nine to ten 
millions. 

The spirit of nationality has now been roused in Bulgaria, and the 
Greeks, instead of striving to form an alliance with a spirit which 
they can neither lay nor guide, ave constantly irritating its feelings 
and scorning its traditions, Bulgarian nationality ranks among 
the old nationalities of Europe. It is older than the English 
monarchy both in Church and State, and was nursed more than a 
thousand years ago by long and glorious wars with the Eastern 
Roman Empire and the Greek: Church, Its revival could not fail 
to awaken some opposition to Greek nationality and the ecclesias- 
tical domination of the Greeks, for, in the East, the mind of man 
is always recurring to the past. Already Bulgarian nationality is 
raising a barrier against the progress of what the modern Greeks 
call Hellenism, and its political significance is attracting attention 
in the East, though the Bulgarian question of to-day is essentially 
ecelesiastical. The strength of the feelings that impel the Bul- 
garians to demand ecclesiastical independence and the recognition 
of their national Church cannot be fully understood without some 
knowledge of their history. 

The Bulgarians crossed the Danube, to establish themselves as 
conquerors and colonists in Meesia, during the latter part of the 
fifth century. While the Angles were creating England, the 
Bulgarians were creating Bulgaria, and they fixed their name on 
the country between the Danube and the Balkan about the same 
time that the Angles gave the name of Eng!and to Southem 
Britain. The Bulgarian conquest resembles the Saxon, by the 
conquerors imposing their nationality on the conquered ; while it 

resembles the Scandinavian conquest of Normandy, inasmuch 

as the Bulgarians adopted the language of the Slavonian popula- 
tion which they absorbed. For many centuries the Kings of 
the Bulgarians were the sovereigns of a powerful monarchy 
that extended on both banks of the Danube from the Carpa- 
thian Mountains to the Balkan, and their conquests often em- 
braced extensive districts of Thrace and Macedonia, where the 
agricultural population speaks the Bulgarian dialect at the 
gent day. The Bulgarian monarchs, in a long series of 
loody wars, sought to drive the Byzantine Emperors into Asia 

Minor, and they frequently encamped before the walls of Con- 
stantinople. As early as the year 7152, the commerce of 
Bulgaria had acquired great political importance. In that year 
the Bulgarian troops defeated the armies of the Eastern Ro- 
man Empire, stormed the long wall of Thrace, and laid siege 
to Constantinople. Three years later, their King, Kormersios, 
concluded a commercial treaty with the Emperor Theodosius ILL. 
This treaty regulated the doties that were to be paid on the 
frontiers of the two States, and at every period of peace its 
Stipulations remained in force for two centuries—a singular 
testimony to the stationary condition of Eastern society, and 
an honourable proof of the invariability and purity of the By- 


zantine coinage by which the money payments were regulated. 
About the time that Egbert founded the kingdom of England, a 
great king named Krumn ruled the Bulgarians. He defeated and 
slew the Emperor Nicephorus L, and the Greek chronicles tell 
us he made a drinking cup of the Emperor's skull. We can only 
hope that he used it solely for drinking viper broth and similar 
medicaments. He defeated the successor of Nicephorus, Michael f., 
who was dethroned by his subjects for his incapacity. The next 
Emperor, Leo V. the Armenian, though a soldier, was not more 
successful than his predecessors. He attempted the assassination 
of Krumn at a conference held under the walls of Constantinople, 
and to avenge his treachery the Bulgarian King laid waste the 
suburbs of the Imperial city, burned all the es and villas om 
the European shore of the Bosphorus, and desolated all the coun- 
try, on his way back to the Balkan, with fire and sword. Fortu- 
nately for the Greek population, he died shortly after this 
expedition, and Leo V., inthe year 817, concluded a treaty of peace 
with Mortagon, the new King of the Bulgarians. It is recorded 
that the commercial treaty of 715 was again renewed in the year 
852, and a few years later Bogoris, the King of the Bulgarinus, 
embraced Christianity, and was baptized by a Byzantine bishop, 
sent for the purpose by Michael ILL, called the Drunkard. At his 
baptism, Bogoris received the name of Michael from his disreput- 
able godfather. 

The conversion of the Bulgarians raised the question of nationa- 
lity in ecclesiastical affairs more than a thousand years ago, which 
is the Bulgarian question of to-day; so that, in order to take a 
comprehensive and accurate view of the conflict that is going on 
between the Greek Patriarch aud the Bulgarian clergy, we 
must note the leading events in a struggle for ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence on one side and for episcopal dominion on the other, 
which originated in the ninth century and is vigorous in the nine- 
teenth. ‘Lhe mutual animosity has frequently been so violent that 
the Bulgarians have sought to separate themselves completely 
from the Greeks by submitting to the supremacy of the Pope; but 
a short experience has always convinced them that Papal despo- 
tism demands a more absolute sacrifice of ecclesiastical nationality 
than Greek domination requires. They have therefore always re- 
turned, in a short time, to the Eastern Church, and renewed their 
quarrels with the Greeks within the pale of Orthodoxy. Neander, in 
his History of the Christian Religion and Church, givesan interesting 
notice of the state of things in Bulgaria during the ninth century. 
The power of the Greek clergy was great, and the deficiency of 
priests induced a Greek layman to simulate the character of 
a priest, and to baptize and marry Christians. The people disco- 
vered the deceit of the wily Greek, and punished him by cutting 
off his nose and ears. The Greeks, both laymen and clergy, fur- 
nished the Bulgarians with many strange stories concerning their 
conduct, and taught them many superstitions. Some of the priests 
made themselves men of importance by boasting that they were 
able to foretell future events from the Scriptures. 

During the reign of our Saxon King, Edward the Elder, the 
Bulgarians were ruled by a great monarch, Symeon, who placed 
Bulgaria on a footing of equality with the Byzantine Empire, both 
in political power and ecclesiastical independence. After van- 
quishing the Imperial armies at a place called Achclous, which 
Gibbon confounds in a strange way with the classic banks of the 
#tolian river, and in virtue of the confusion calls Symeon a 
barbaric Hercules, the victorious Bulgarian monarch marched to 
Constantinople. In the year 924 he compelled the Emperor 
Romanus I. to hold a conference with him outside the walls of 
Constantinople, and agree to the terms of peace imposed by the 
victories of the Bulgarians, in presence of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the Senators and great officers of State of the 
Eastern Empire. The Byzantine historians have, as far as lay in 
their power, concealed the terms of this treaty. But several 
documents exist which prove that it contained an express article 
recognising the independence of a national Church in Bulgaria, 
The Byzantine writers record the terrible effect produced on the 
mind of the Greek Emperor by the communication of the ultima- 
tum of the Bulgarian iting. The political and ecclesiastical pride 
of the Emperor and the Patriarch were alike humbled in the dust, 
and together they entered the sanctuary of the great church of 
Blachern, where the Emperor Romanus, extending his hands to 
heaven, fell prostrate on the ground, and prayed long, with bitter 
tears, that the Virgin would soften the heart of Symeon, and avert 
from the Empire and the Church the degradation with which he 
threatened them. But neither prayers nor diplomacy availed, 
and in the year 924 the Greeks were compelled to recognise the 
national Church of Bulgaria as an independent autokephalous 
Church, observing the holy apostolic canons and traditions, and 
holding the doctrines of the Orthodox Church of Constantinople, 
with the most ample authority to administer its own ecclesiastical 
affairs, independently of every other Orthodox Church. The vindi- 
cation of these rights forms the Bulgarian question of our day. 

The brilliant reign of Symeon exhausted or corrupted the 
strength of the Bulgarian Kingdom. About fifty years after his 
death, the Russians invaded Bulgaria from the north; and the 
Armenian Emperor of Consiantinople, Chumuskik Keurjan, whe, 
from feelings of compassion for European throats and ears, is called 
John Zimisces, drove back the Russians and omngvent Bulgaria. 
He restored the supremacy of the Greek Patriarch in the country 
north of the Balkan, but the Bulgarians prolonged the existence 
of their kingdom and their independent Church in the western 
provinces of Macedonia and the eastern part of Illyria; and 
Achrida became the capital and the seat of the Bulgarian Patsi- 
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archate. The Emperor Basil IT. put an end to this first Bulgarian 
Kingdom in the year 1018. He drowned the monarchy in blood, 
and merited his title of “the Slayer of the Bulgarians” by his 
acts of unparalleled cruelty. Finding himself embarrassed with 
15,000 Bulgarian prisoners, he put out their eyes and sent them 
back to Achrida. The King Samuel was so horrorstruck by the 
sight of these unfortunate men that he died of apoplexy. The 
Patriarch of Bulgaria, John of Dibre, was reduced by the Emperor 
to the rank of Archbishop of Bulgaria, and compelled to recognise 
the supremacy of the Patriarch of Constantinople, but he was 
deen to retain eighteen episcopal sees under his jurisdiction. 

The ecclesiastical legislation of Basil II. regulated the degree of 
subordination of the Archbishops of Bulgaria to the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople, and of the suffragan Bulgarian bishops to the 
Archbishop of Bulgaria, for many centuries. It must be observed 
that feelings of nationality were almost dormant in the Byzantine 
Government and the Eastern Church in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, With some modifications, the state of things estab- 
lished by the Slayer of the Bulgarians continued in force for a 

riod of 750 years. When Sir Paul Ricaut wrote his work, The 

esent State of the Greek Church, Anno Christi 1678, he observes 
that the Archbishop of Achrida had still eighteen suffragan bishops, 
and adds, “the certain reason of which I cannot tell.” e 
shadow of independence in the Bulgarian Church was destroyed 
in the year 1767 by the Patriarch Samuel, who abolished the 
Archbishopric of Bulgaria. The tranquillity with which the 
Bulgarians submitted to the loss of their hurch misled the 
Greeks into the belief that the Bulgarian race had no stron 
feelings of nationality. They overlooked the circumstances which 
silenced the voice of the nation, and they were unable to trace the 
connexion of the numerous heresies that flourished in Bulgaria 
with feelings of nationality. 

The Ottoman conquest and the political organization of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople by Mohammed II. created a close 
alliance between the Sultan’s Government and the Greek clergy. 
Orthodox Bishops performed the duties of Ottoman officials, and 
the Porte consulted its interests in filling the Archbishopric of 
Bulgaria and its suffragan sees with Greeks. There was conse- 
quently no national sympathy between the people and the clergy 
when the Patriarch Samuel abolished a mere ecclesiastical title. 
The national impulse which now demands ecclesiastical independ- 
ence has been awakened partly by that general quickening of the 
intellectual powers which is apparent in every race in Kuropean 

“Turkey with the exception of the Albanian, and partly by the 
excitement of Greek and Russian emissaries who hoped to make 
the physical force of the Bulgarian nation subservient to their 
sehemes for dismembering the Ottoman Empire. They had no 
suspicion that, in awakening the intellectual powers of the Bul- 
garians, the strength that was roused to activity would be employed 
~o of all to advance Bulgarian interests and gratify Bulgarian 
eelings. 

In order to complete a sketch of the complications of the Bul- 
garian question, it is necessary to notice the ecclesiastical history 
of the second —— Kingdom founded in the latter part of the 
twelfth century. This Bulgaro-Vallachian Kingdom is better known 
to Western historians than the first great Bulgarian monarchy on 
account of the intercourse of King Joannicius with Pope Innocent 
IIL., and of the defeat and death of the first Latin Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Count Baldwin of Flanders, who ended his days in a 
Bulgarian prison. Joannicius had perceived the importance of 
securing the support of Papal authority against the Crusaders, and 
had reconciled himself with Pope Innocent III. by recognising 
Papal supremacy and placing his throne under the especial protec- 
tion of the Pope before the Latin conquerors of Constantinople 
summoned him to become their vassal. ‘To their insolent demands 
he replied, “I rule the land of my ancestors, and I received my 
crown from the hands of the Pope; you have violently taken pos- 
session of the imperial city, and the title of Emperor of Constan- 
tinople assumed by your leader isa manifest usurpation.” It was, 
however, only a very short time before he sent this haughty reply 
that the diplomacy of Joannicius had succeeded. Pope Inno- 
cent III. sent a Cardinal with a crown and sceptre to Ternovo, who, 
after investing the Archbishop with the pallium as Metropolitan 
or Patriarch of Bulgaria, crowned Joannicius King of the Valla- 
chians and Bulgarians on November 8, 1204. The submission of 
the King was a political manceuvre ; the people remained attached 
to the tern Church, and only the Court and higher clergy 
conformed to Catholicism. The ecclesiastical union with Rome 
can only have lasted about thirty years, for John Asan, King of 
the Bulgarians, allied himself in 1234 with John Vatatzes, the 
Greek Emperor of Niczea, and the Archbishop of Ternovo then 
returned to the communion of the Eastern Church, but he retained 
ecclesiastical supremacy in the Bulgarian Kingdom and the title of 
Patriarch of Bulgaria. 

It is difficult to follow the history of the Bulgarian Patriarchate 
in the second Bulgarian Kingdom, and still more difficult to 
define its relations with the Patriarchate of Constantinople and 
the Archbishopric of Achrida, But there is little doubt that 
it remained supreme within the limits of the second Bulgarian 
Kingdom until its conquest, and that the Bulgarian Church was 
autokephalous, and not subjected to the Church of Constantinople. 
The extinction of the ecclesiastical as well as of the political inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria occurred in 1393, when Sultan Bajazid I. 
conquered the kingdom, the last King, Sisman, surrendered himself 
a prisoner, and his son became an apostate. When Mohammed II. 
orgenized the hierarchy of the Greek Church as it now exists in 


the Ottoman Empire, the Archbishop of Ternovo became entire]; 
dependent on the Patriarch of Constantinople, but was hono 
with the title of Exarch. We must repeat, what has been already 
observed, that the position of the Metropolitan of Achrida, ag 
Archbishop of Bulgaria, representing the ecclesiastical traditions 
of the first Bulgarian Kingdom, and that of the Metropolitan 
of Ternovo as Exarch of Bulgaria, representing the more recent 
ecclesiastical traditions of the second Bulgarian Kingdom, cause 
considerable confusion; but the obscurity that prevails on some 
ecclesiastical details does not affect the main issue of the Bulgarian 
— which is the claim of the Bulgarians to possess a national 


urch. 

This sketch of Bulgarian ecclesiastical history was necessary to 
enable the reader to pape all the sources of the present con- 
flict, and to avoid the necessity of any digressions in our short 
account of the actual position of the Bulgarian question. The 
feelings of nationality in the East are first felt through the action 
of religion, and, if there be nothing that can be called religious 
persecution, mental activity displays itself in ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. The Patriarch of Constantinople, in his recent encyclical 
and synodal letter to all the independent Orthodox Churches, says 
that those who flattered the feelings of nationality, and awakened 
the prejudices of race among the Bulgarians, worked to detach 
them from his authority. The agitation of the Bulgarian question 
forced the Greek clergy, as early as the year 1848, to consent 
to the erection of a Bulgarian church and the foundation of a 
Bulgarian college at Constantinople, in order that religious 
service might be performed and theological instruction given to 
Bulgarians in their own ecclesiastical lang’ Shortly after 
this, several Bulgarian Bishops proclaimed themselves the cham- 
pions of the deliverance of the Bulgarian Church from what they 
termed the intolerable exactions of the Greek clergy, and they 
demanded that the Patriarchs of Bulgaria should be restored to 
their former independent position. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and the Greek Synod were so alarmed that some concessions 
were made ; but, as usually happens where past traditions decide 
on present circumstances, the measures of conciliation adopted 
were so trifling that they served only as a recognition of ecclesi- 
astical grievances, and gave strength to the demand for independ- 
ence. 

The Hatt-i-Humayoun having enlarged the liberties of the 
Christians in the Ottoman Empire, the Bulgarians in the year 
1856 petitioned Sultan Abdul-Medjid to concede to them the 
same ecclesiastical privileges as a nation that are enjoyed by 
the Greeks and Armenians, and of which they had oan de- 
prived by an arbitrary act of the Patriarchate of Constan- 
tinople. From that time the disputes between the Greeks 
and Bulgarians in all the provinces where they are mingled 
together, from the western districts of Macedonia to the north- 
eastern part of Thrace, have been frequently very violent. Each 
nation attempted to take exclusive possession of the churches 
and schools, and drive out the other by force, and a number 
of Bulgarians resorted to the old stratagem of increasing their 
power by an alliance with the Papal Church. Communications 
were opened with the Pope, and a union with the Church of 
Rome was effected, but, as of old, the movement was repudi- 
ated by the nation. In 1860 the principal inhabitants of Ternovo 
presented a petition to the Sublime Porte recapitulating the ex- 
actions of the Greek bishops in Bulgaria, and enumerating the 
obstacles offered by the Greek clergy to the education of the 
people and the cultivation of the Bulgarian language. The prayer 
of this petition was, that the Archbishops of Ternovo and Achrida 
be restored to their ancient position in an independent national 
Church. On Easter Sunday in that year, Hilarion, the Bulgarian 
bishop who celebrated divine service in the national church at 
Constantinople, struck a heavy blow at Greek nationality by 
omitting to name the Patriarch of Constantinople in the Liturgy, 
and praying only for all Orthodox bishops, according to the form 
used by the Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, and 
other independent patriarchs in the Eastern Church. He was 
condemned by the Greeks, but supported by several Bulgarian 
bishops. It is needless to follow the conflict of Gude ont 
Bulgarian nationality into further details. The Greek Patriarch, 
in his encyclical letter, mentions that the animosity became so 
vehement that many Greek bishops were expelled from Bulgari 

This state of things induced the Porte to listen to the demands of 
the Bulgarians so far as to name a mixed Commission, in 1862, for 
the purpose of bringing about an amicable arrangement. It was. 
however, already apparent to calm spectators that the feelings of 
two rival nationalities were too deeply engaged in hostilities on a 
narrow arena to leave any alternative between a decisive victory 
or a complete separation. When all hope of an amicable termina- 
tion of the conflict ceased, the Sublime Porte addressed a com- 
munication to the Greek Patriarch, dated October 15, 1868, in 
which, after stating that the Bulgarian nation claimed a right to 
live under their own priests and bishops, that the efforts of the Porte 
to reconcile the differences between the Greeks and Bulgarians 
had proved unavailing, and that it was necessary to put an end to 
the existing discord, the Porte submitted two projects of arrange- 
ment to the Patriarch, and invited him, in case any third plan could 
be devised in harmony with the rights of both nationalities, and 
better adapted to ensure concord, to lay such plan before the 
Sublime Porte. 

The first project conceded to the Bulgarians the right to have 
priests of their own nationality, and stipulated that in those dio- 
ceses where the Bulgarians form the majority the bishop is to be a 
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Bulgarian, and in those where the majority of the Orthodox is 
Greek the bishop is to be a Greek. ‘The Bulgarians shall have a 
Chief Metropolitan or Patriarch, and a Synod residing in the capital 
of the Empire. This Patriarch shall be elected by the Synod, and 
invested by an imperial berat. On dogmatic points the Bulgarian 
Church must refer to the cecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and his name must be mentioned in the service of the Bulgarian 
Church. The bishops, whatever be their nationality, must reside 
in their dioceses. The churches where the Bulgarian service is 
now performed shall remain the property of the Bulgarians, but 
the churches in which both Greek and Bulgarian services are now 

rformed shall become the sole property of the Greeks, and the 
Bulgarians must build a new church. Regulations relative to the 
constitution of the Bulgarian Synod must be drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the Porte. The second project differed from the first in 
conceding to the Bulgarians the right of having a metropolitan in 
every — and a bishop in every district where there exists a 
large Bulgarian population. But it accords to these metropolitans 
and bishops only the authority to establish their residence in, and 
to take their ecclesiastical titles from, towns not occupied by 
Greeks. The other articles of the second differ little from those 
of the first project, and the right to form a national Synod is 
conceded. 

Both these projects were rejected by the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who declared that they are opposed to the councils and 
canons of the Orthodox Church. Instead of proposing a third plan 
in conformity with these councils and canons, he proposed that an 
Ecumenical Council of the Eastern Church should be convoked. 
The proposal of convoking an CEcumenical Council under the pro- 
tection of a Mohammedan Government was understood by the 
Porte to be a Patriarchal device for leaving the solution of the 
Bulgarian question to time and circumstances, The Ottoman 
Government must feel some satisfaction in being allowed to remain 
a passive spectator of an ecclesiastical contlict of Christians. 
Judging from the tendencies of society in the Kast, it seems pro- 
bable that time and circumstances are strongly in favour of Bul- 
garian nationality in the struggle to gain ecclesiastical independence 
and establish a national Church, 


THE IRISH SOCIETY. 


N the year 1609 unsuccess{ul rebellion, followed by confiscation, 
had placed the county of Derry and five adjoining counties of 
Treland at the disposal of the Crown. In that year negotiations 
were commenced between the King and the Corporation of London 
for the purpose of settling the terms on which the forfeited lands 
in the county of Derry should be conveyed to the Corporation, for 
the purpose of planting them with Protestant colonies. For the 
management of the estates intended to be thus conveyed, the 
Common Council elected a body, consisting of a Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, and twenty-four Assistants, of whom one half retire 
every year, their places being supplied by a new election. The 
body thus elected was incorporated by Royal Charter, and its 
estates were erected into a county which was called Londonderry. 
This body is generally called the Irish Society. A large portion 
of the lands originally belonging to it was afterwards Fivided 
among the twelve great Companies of the City of London, which 
thus became landowners in Ireland. Some of these Companies 
from time to time disposed of their estates in perpetuity. Others 
granted long leases; but the Drapers’, Grocers’, and Mercers’ 
Companies retained their estates in their own hands, and manage 
them by resident agents. The lands not divided among the 
Companies remained vested in the Ivish Society, which thus 
counted among its possessions the city of Londonderry, the town 
of Coleraine, the fisheries of the Bann and the Foyle, and 30,000 
acres of land. The introduction of this colony changed the aspect 
of the country, which had theretofore been one of the most desolate 
parts of Ireland. Artisans in all the chief branches of trade 
and manufacture were brought over by the Companies, and habits 
ef industry and independence became at once fixed among the 
population. The native Irish, who had been driven from the 
country, returned by degrees, and imitated, although they did not 
equal, the diligence and frugality of the colonists. 

We seem to approach the border of the burlesque when we 
mention that a body composed of the Common Councilmen of the 
City of London, as we now know them, are the inheritors of these 
grand traditions, and the owners of these magnificent possessions. 
Within recent years Mr. Cox, the member of Parliament for 
Finsbury, was Deputy-Governor of the Irish Society, and visited 
in that capacity the famous city of Londonderry, the bulwark of 
the Protestantism of Ulster, of which, as representing the Society, 
he was the visible master and possessor. A deputation of the 
Society visits its estates every year, and we do not doubt that the 
Common Councilmen of London enjoy their ease and maintain 
their dignity upon these expeditions. The estates of the Society 
and of the Companies, compared with estates in other se of 
Treland, are well managed. We do not exactly know what becomes 


of the surplus revenues of these bodies after defraying expenses of | 


management, but we suppose that it must be a very nice thing to 
be a solicitor or surveyor employed _ | them, because we are sure 
that they pay their servants liberally, both as being their duty and 
as a means of preventing the surplus from eam inconveniently 
large. It is a pity that the Common Councilmen of London 


should be interrupted in this pleasant business of playing land- 
lords over Londonderry, but we do greatly fear that Mr. Glad- 


stone has his eye upon them, and that Mr. Bright will be wanting 
to try, at their expense, some of his plans for regenerating Ire- 
land. It is quite true that the management of their estates has 
become much more economical and efficient than it used to be, 
and that those estates present an aspect of tranquillity and 

rosperity which other parts of Ireland would do well to imitate. 

t is not the least of the difficulties of legislating for that 
strange country, that any admission which may be made of the 
evils of the system of absentee landlords must be qualified with 
the remark that some of the best-managed estates belong to 
absentee landlords. It was’ stated by Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
who defended the Irish Society in the House of Commons against 
Mr. Maguire’s attack, that six-tenths of the revenues of the Society 
are spent in Ireland. But we cannot wonder if Irishmen complain 
that the remaining four-tenths are spent, as we suppose they are, 
in London. It is stated again, and probably with truth, by Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, that the Society does not job for the benefit 
of the families of its own members. But an Irishman would think, if 
he did not say, that the Society ought to job for the benefit of his 
compatriots. Nor can we wonder that an Irishman, even if he ad- 
mits that the present management is as good as the managers repre- 
sent it as being, looks back with fond regret to the pretty pickings 
which Englishmen must have got out of these estates in former years. 
The Society has been involved in protracted and costly litigation, 
and although this is now treated as a misfortune, we suspect that 
it was borne with considerable equanimity both by the Society 
and by the lawyers who were employed by it. There was a grand 
lawsuit between the Society and the Skinners’ Company, which 
claimed a share of the surplus revenues of the Society. The claim 
failed, and the Society was declared to be entitled to retain its sur- 
plus upon trust, to apply it in its discretion to public purposes. If 
the claim had succeeded, the Skinners’ Company would have got a 
share of the surplus revenues, and what it would have done with 
them we cannot tell, but we can hardly suppose they would have 
been applied exclusively for the benefit of Ireland. We hear 
much from Mr. Alderman Lawrence about gifts of money by 
the Society to build bridges and found schools, and it is doubtless 
pleasant to Common Councilmen to perform the of Pro- 
vidence during a tour in Ireland; but, unfortunately, a view of 
the subject presents itself to Irishmen according to which these 
gifts, for which they are called upon to be grateful, are made 
to them out of their own money. There is as much difference 
between the views entertained at London and Londonderry as 
there is between Mr. Cox and the founders of the Irish Society. 
The view entertained at Londonderry may perhaps be mistaken, 
but it would at least be desirable that Common Councilmen of 
London should endeavour to understand it. 

The Irish Society necessarily shares that weakness of the Cor- 
poration out of which it is derived, which arises from the fact 
that the most intelligent and influential of the citizens of London 
keep aloof from the management of its affairs. Mr. Crawford, as 
a member for the City, felt it his duty to speak upon Mr. 
Maguire’s motion; but a stated that, as he was not a member of 
the Corporation, he knew little about the management of the 
Society. It is difficult to maintain that a body composed of 
twenty-four Common Councilmen, who hold office for two years, 
is well qualilied for the performance of its duty, unless indeed 
that duty be, as suggested by a speaker in the debate, the con- 
sumption of a surplus. If it be admitted that the whole revenues 
of the Society ought to be applied to public purposes, it seems 
to follow that the administration of these revenues ought to be 
placed in different hands. But if it could be successfully con- 
tended that the Society ought to limit the extent of the a 

lication of its revenues to public pe. so as to have the 
se possible surplus available for division among the City 
Companies, then the Society, being composed of the same elements 
as the Companies, may be considered as well constituted to pro- 
tect their interests. To put the matter shortly, if the Societ 
exists for the benefit of London, it might remain as it is; but if it 
exists for the benefit of Londonderry, its constitution ought to be 
changed. There is a clear distinction between the position of the 
Society as a landowner and the position of the Companies. The 
Society holds its lands, as has been judicially decided, upon 
trust for public purposes; but the Companies acquired their lands 
in return for the contributions of money which they made to the 
colonizing project of King James I. Indeed, the fortifications of 
Protestant Londonderry, which stood 105 days’ siege by the 
Roman Catholic army of King James IL, were built with the 
money of the Companies, and when the houses and churches 
which had been ruined by artillery were rebuilt, the Com- 
panies again found the money. ‘The case of the Companies 
is even stronger, because the contributions which they made 
under King James I. were compulsorily levied upon them by 
the Corporation. They hold their Irish estates, therefore, by 
the same tenure as they hold estates in England. Whether it 
is beneficial to Ireland or to England that such bodies should hold 
estates, and apply the revenues thereof as they do apply them, is a 


| large question into which we will not at this time enter. The 


case of the Irish Society, as we have said, is different. It is bound 
to apply its revenues for public purposes in Ireland, and if it ful- 
fils that duty it is not likely to be embarrassed with a — 
It will not be forgotten that although the administrators of these 
estates are, and have been in the present century, what we know 
them, yet they represent the instruments of a great act of policy 
concerning which an historian has written that “the experience 
of ages bears the most honourable testimony to the design, and 
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Ireland must gratefully acknowledge that here were the first 
foundations laid of her affluence and security.” We admit that 
the Society amply fulfilled the purposes for which it was created, 
and we have only to add that it fulfilled them a long time ago. 
The inquiry which is now promised by the Secretary for Ireland 
will not add much to the | sant which may be derived from 
the Report of the Royal Commission on the Corporation of Lon- 
don which examined into this matter in 1854. We learn from 
that Report that the revenues of the Society are at present appro- 


priated partly to the expenses of management, partly in grants for | 


the municipal institutions of Londonderry, and partly in grants to 
various charitable and educational institutions connected with the 
districts around Londonderry and Coleraine. It has become in 
substance a large charitable endowment for the North of Ire- 
land, managed by an absentee committee in London. The rela- 
tions between the Society and its tenants and dependants are 
unsatisfactory. “ We feel bound,” say the Commissioners, “ to 
express our opinion that great abuses existed no long time since 


in the administration of this trust property, and that the expenses | 


of management went far beyond the necessary costs attendant 
upon a distant executive.” In the thirty years which elapsed 
from 1818 to 1847 the costs of management amounted to more 
than half the expenditure, if we exclude from the caiculation 
certain items of expenditure which were of a permanent nature. 

[t was said by King James I. that, when Mis enemies should 
hear that the famous city of London had a footing in Ulster, they 
would be territied from looking into Ireland. In the lapse of two 
centuries and a half the power and influence of the City of Lon- 
don have come to be principally directed to maintaining a position 
which it gained by the display of qualities other than those 
which get a man into Parliament for Finsbury. We doubt 
whether the Fenians would be terrified by the arrival in Ulster of 
Mr. Cox or the twenty-four Common Councilmen, his colleagues, 
with their wives and daughters. Truly said the Commissioners of 
1854, “the influence of the City of London in civilizing, in 
governing, and in protecting the North of Ireland, is no longer 
felt.” In the Jast agony of that protracted siege when famine 
within the walls of Londonderry became more terrible than 
bigoted and infuriated enemies without, the watchers upon the 
city’s towers looked forth upon Loch Foyle and saw traversing 
its waters ships with friendly ensigns. The fort was passed, the 
boom was broken, and the ships which bore succour from the 
City of London to her distant and afflicted daughter lay along 
the quays. ‘Then the citizens of Londonderry might have ex- 
claimed, with heartfelt gratitude, ex ortente salus. We suppose 
they are expected to say the same when they now complain 
that their Euglish landlords will not grant them building leases, 
and when a deputation of London Common Councilmen comes 
in state to listen to the recital of their grievances. 


THE SHILLING CORN DUTY. 


in principles” and “the strength of abstract reasoning” 

may have been sufficiently good reasons for the remission 
of the Corn duties, and if Mr. Lowe had contented himself with 
resting his case on them he would have shown more wisdom 
in this matter than he has done. Leyond these reasons, all 
his arguments, all his assumptions and speculations, are of the 
weakest type—almost laughably weak to those who strip the 
subject of its sentiment, and look at it calmly in its practical 
bearings. Those parts of his argument which had truth for 
their basis were weak, while those which unfolded great prospects 
of advantage were founded on expectations of which it may 
be safely said that they will not be accomplished. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, having created for himself a surplus 
by drawing from certain classes of tax-payers fifteen months’ taxes 
within twelve months, had before him the whole field of British 
taxation from which to select for remission the most obnoxious or 
the most unjust tax. Whether he has done so it is not our pur- 
pose here to discuss. It ought to be remarked, however, that among 
merchants and the public the Sugar duties were those which 
had been specially marked as requiring alteration ; duties heavy in 
themselves, amounting perhaps to about 30 per ceut. on the value 
of the raw material, and levied on such a scale, if the complaints 
made through the public journals are true, as to amount to giving 
a premium to the producer abroad for supplying consumers here 
with the worst article. The ‘Tea duties, amounting to 25 or 30 per 
cent., were pointed out for reduction by Mr. Bright’s “ free 
breakfast table’ cry; yet these and others have been passed over 
in favour of a duty with which no one except perhaps a few of the 
surviving Anti-Corn Law Leaguers was dissatisfied to the extent 
of even grumbling at it. It is a duty which it really costs nothing 
to collect; at least we presume that not an oflicer of Customs 
less will be employed, for Mr. Lowe has told us of no saving 
under that head, which he would have done if such a saving 
were contemplated. Here was nearly a million of money levied 
by a tax so small in amount as to be practically imperceptible. 
But it was necessary for Mr. Lowe to magnily the evils and 
wrongs wrought by the tax in order to exalt his merit and 
judgment in striking it out of the tariff. The only point he 


raised worth discussing was the statement that it is “a kind 
of poll-tax”” “graduated in a peculiar fashion, because it falls 
heaviest on the poorest of your people.’ Now there are many who 
believe that in fact the duty does not fall on our people at all, but 
that it is—like the cost of freight, for instance—a charge borne by 


If the cost of conveyance to this country advances they must 
accept less prices at home; so with the duty, if it has to be paid 


tion as to the time when the duty would cease. Others believe 
that the reduction is shared between the foreigner and the con- 
sumer at home; and this probably is the fact, and for these 
reasons, The real basis of value for foreign corn is the value of 
British corn ; the merchant or the speculator when he buys abroad 
has to consider what, from its plenty or scarcity, will be the 
value of home-grown grain at the expected time of the arrival 
of his ships. Having formed his opinion, he knows by ex- 
perience the comparative value of the foreign grain; he de- 
ducts from this assumed value the cost of freight and insurance, 
and other transit charges, and the profit he sets down for his 
venture, and offers the merchant abroad the remainder as the 
price he is willing to pay. When he had to pay the duty, the 
price he could offer was clearly one shilling less than he will be 
able to afford to give after the removal of the duty ; and so far the 
shilling would appear to go into the foreigner’s pocket. But as 
this extra shilling would be pro ¢anto an additional inducement to 
the foreigner to part with his produce, or would pay carriage on a 
greater distance from the interior to the sea-board, there would be 
an increase in the quantities sent to our country, which would tend 
to bring down prices. This fall in prices would, however, as Mr. 
Caird has shown, tend to restrict the cultivation, and we should 
have again to seek in foreign markets what would be wanted to 
make up the deficiency. Thus, after some oscillations, the 
shilling duty remitted would be found to be shared in some inde- 
finable proportions between the producer abroad and the consumer 
at home, so that, after all, the relief to our poorest classes is not 
to the full amount of the impost. 

Mr. Lowe made a great point of the exceptional severity 
with which this tax presses on the poor, and it is worth while 
to inquire into the extent of their grievance. However the 
matter may stand, it is scarcely fair to infer that the Corn 
duties amount to an exceptional income-tax of 1$ per cent. even 
on the means of a family whose only diet is bread. Admit- 
ting, for the sake of argument, that the price of wheat will fall 
to an extent equal to the duty, the real extent of the grievance 
is that the bread-eating family has had to pay a shilling per 
quarter duty on its consumption of wheat over and above that of 
the better-fed family higher in the scale of diet, who eat “meat, 
egos, butter, and the like, articles that are duty free.” This 
difference of consumption between the lowest and the middle 
classes, according to the researches of Dr. Gilbert and Mr. Lawes, 
amounts to 14 bushel of wheat per head per annum; so that a bread- 
eatiug family of six souls would have to pay the duty on 74 bushels 
of wheat per annum, or about one shilling in all, more than their 
better-fed neighbours—a grievance no doubt, but, after all, no very 
great grievance, even if the matter rested here. 1t is the same sort 
of grievance as that complained of by the tradesman who has to 
pay for a penny receipt stamp on small transactions, while his 
larger neighbour with fewer transactions, each ten times as large, 
pays a less amount in stamp duties to the revenue. But of the 
duty levied on corn, amounting altogether to 9g00,000l., only 
about 400,000/. falls on wheat ; the remaining half million is paid 
on articles of food which are converted into “meat, butter, eggs, 
and the like”; and as, ex Aypothes?, the tax must be held ultimately 
to come out of the consumer's pocket, it appears that the better- 
fed classes, though paying slightly less of the bread tax, pay the 
whole haif million levied on corn other than wheat, and thus, 
after all, substantial justice is done to all, Indirect taxes are 
never exactly just in their incidence, but the small duty on corn 
was probably as just a one as could be devised. 

Proceeding from his denunciation of the Corn duty for its unjust 
pressure upon the poor, Mr. Lowe’s next point was its wrongful 
levy on a “ material in its rawest state” ; and he argued that “ this 
Is, per quarter—or whatever it is—has to bear the profit of the 
millers, the retailers, and all the different persons through whose 
hands the corn passes before it reaches the poor man in the form 
of a loat.” This was indeed to labour the argument, just as much 
as when, later on, he went into an elaborate statement to show that 
the duty amounted to a rate of from 2 to 3 percent. If all the 
profits together between the importer and the consumer—and, 
notwithstanding all Mr. Lowe’s catalogue, they are only those of 
the miller and the baker—exceed, or even come up to 10 per cent., 
we are much mistaken. Now 1o per cent. on a shilling is little 
more than a penny, and the average value of wheat being about 
50x, per quarter, and the quarter being more than the consumption 
of each of the poorest even of the population per annum, Mr. Lowe's 
indignation was kindled about a “ poll-tax,” in the shape of profits, 
of one penny per head per annum, one penny on fifty shillings—a 
piling up of agony about a very small matter. 

Passing from the consideration of the evils due to the Corn 
duty, Mr. Lowe proceeded to expound the advantages which our 
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= | the foreign producer. It is argued that, if the cost of freight rises, 
| the foreign producer has to accept less for his corn, because, this 
: country being in most years the only grain-importing country of 
: any importance, it has, so to speak, the monopoly of purchase in 
— | all the markets of the world, and producers have no option but to 
ae | sell their goods at what ~ be current values here, or to 7 them. 
: efore the corn can enter, the producer must accept so much the 
=: less for his corn. In the same way it is contended that cargoes 
= | of grain on sale at ports of call will fetch more when the duty 
= | ceases to be levied, by the amount of duty, than they would have 
| done had it not been removed ; and it was for this reason that mer- 
Ne chants were so anxious to extract from the Government informa- 


| 
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merchants are to gain by its removal. Having shown by returns 
“how little of an exporting country England is,” and that the 
uantities transhipped were greater than those taken from ware- 
ouse, “ plainly showing the evil effect of the duty in preventing 
the establishment of a great corn depét in this country,” he said, 


ever soil his hands with ordinary work, like the theory that 
mere civilians can be of use with rifles in their hands, is of course 
extremely distasteful to that purely professional class of military 
oflicers—of which “Hippophylax” and the “ Military Critics” of 
the Times are flagrant specimens—who think that the blunders of 


“ Nothing but its importance to the poorest aud most helpless class | general officers are to be explained and excused by the fact that 
of the community could justify me in saying so much asI have | the men for the time being under their command are only 
done. In doing what we propose we shall be doing that which | Volunteers. But there is a higher class of representatives of the 
will greatly tend to their benefit, and be laying the foundation of | British Army who are not too narrow-minded to see the value of 


a great entrepét trade which will be of enormous advantage to 
the mercantile classes,” &c. We do not hesitate to say that a 
greater fallacy has never been propounded, and that on this topic 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has indulged in anticipations 
which mercantile men only laugh at, and has thus brought on 
himself ridicule which might have been avoided had he taken the 
trouble to make the slightest inquiry into the subject amongst the 
classes interested. In his spirit of self-reliance he abstained from 
taking counsel with any expert, just as in his financial scheme he 

lected to consult the authorities at the Bank of England. 
That he should have fallen into this error is not of itself a 
matter of importance, but it is to be regretted so far as it pro- 
duces among the trading classes the impression that mercantile 
topics receive but careless and shallow attention from Mr. Lowe. 
Another sign of this absence of consideration of the interests 
of trade may be found in his declaration on Monday night that 
the money-market must take care of itself. His error arose 
from the dependence he placed on the Government Returns. 
If he had inquired from any merchant engaged in the corn 
trade he would have learned that an enormous trade has been 
done in this country, in all seasons of scarcity in Western 
Europe, by means of cargoes of grain from exporting coun- 
tries touching at Cork or at Falmouth to learn their destina- 
tion. These cargoes are sold for, and can be directed to, the best 
market at the moment of their arrival. Thus all expenses of 
removing from the ship to the store, and from the store back to 
the ship, and the warehouse expenses and the new freight, are 
saved by the merchant, who sends his corn direct to the market in 
need of it at about the same cost as would bring it to England. And 
in times of plenty and low prices merchants retain their corn in 
the depots at the ports of shipment, because it can there be stored 
cheaper than in this the most expensive country in the world, and 
is available to be sent direct to any country that may be in need, 
whether on the Atlantic or the Mediterranean, without incurr- 
ing the preliminary cost and risk of a voyage to England. And 
if it were true that the impost prevented grain from being brought 
to England for storage, the impediment might have been removed 
by the adoption of the I'vench system of allowing drawbacks on 
exportation. The French Government not only returns the duty 
on imported grain if it be re-exported, but also allows the draw- 
back if native grain be exported in place of foreign grain im- 
ported, and this without limitation as to the export taking place 
at the port of importation. Thus duty received on foreign 
grain at Marseilles may be returned on an equivalent quantity 
of French corn exported from Dunkirk, Havre, or Nantes. The 
fact is, we believe, that much larger quantities were retained 
in granaries in the ports of this country under the old sliding scale 
of duties, when speculators stored their corn under bond, for the 
double chance of making a profit by the rise in price and by the 
consequent reduction of duty, than ever have been or ever will be 
under a Free-trade system. Now there is no inducement to store 
corn here which can be housed more cheaply where it is grown. 
To the farmer the change is likely to make little difference ; if it 
should turn out that he loses somewhat on the price of wheat, he 
will probably gain something on the reduction, if there be any, in 
the cost of feeding stufis. But, as was said in the debate on 
Monday, the removal of the Corn duties will help him in his 
agitation against the Malt duty, which, rightly or wrongly, he 
believes to tell unfairly against the price he obtains for his barley. 

On the whole, then, the Corn duty is, as Mr. Baring said, a 
sentimental grievance that presses upon nobody and injures 
nobody, and Mr. Lowe would have done better had he simply 
rested his proposition to put an end to it on the fact that it was 
the last rag of Protection. In other words, he would have done 
well to follow the advice of the crafty old judge, who recom- 
mended his disciple to give his judgments, but to be very chary 
of his reasons for them. 


SOLDIER LABOUR, 


LL the recent ideas as to Military Reform point in one direc- 
tion—the combination of mere fighting, and its accompani- 
wents of drill and the like, with move or less of civilian work. In 
the Prussian army, which has earned by its achievements the 
right to be regarded as a model of organization, you find men who 
are essentially civilians trained to the highest point of military 
efficiency and endurance. No soldiers ever camped with less 
luxury, or marched with better will, or fought with more tenacity, 


than the semi-civilian levies who won the decisive battle of 


Sadowa. In their own, and that a peculiarly British, fashion, our 
Volunteers have furnished an example of the same tendency, in 
which the military element is still more decidedly subordinated 
to civil life; and even in that exclusively fighting machine, our 
regular army, it is beginning to be seen that some infusion 
of civilian work and industry will rather improve thau deteriorate 
the quality of the troops. The notion that a soldier should 


improvements which clash with the prejudices of the Service, and 
we do not doubt that all the superior intelligence of the army 
will range itself on the side of those who wish to make the 
soldier something more than a trigger-pulling piece of mechanism, 
and af the same time to diminish the unexampled cost of the 
British army, But that an enormous mass of prejudice has to be 
forced aside before anything ellectual can be done was evident 
enough from the discussion on Monday evening. Mr. Hanbury 
Tracy, backed by Mr. Headlam, made out a really conclusive case 
in favour of their proposal, that an authorized organization should 
be adopted for extending the system of military labour to military 
works throughout all the stations of Her Majesty’s Army. 

Napoleon's dictum about an army fighting with spades has been 
borne in mind by his successor and imitator, who has recently 
directed the energies of his large and vigorous army to the art of 
rapid entrenchment in the face of an enemy. The actual ex- 
perience of the Americans in their tremendous civil war proved, 
not only the importance of employing soldiers on this entrenching 
work, but the value (in some emergeacies quite inestimable) of the 
skilled labour to be got out of an average regiment. Not only 
earthworks, but railways and telegraphs, were pulled to pieces and 
built up again with marvellous rapidity by the soldiers themselves, 
and more than one successful campaign was due to this obvious mode 
of utilizing the means at the disposal of the commanding officer. 
In the very few places where the experiment of using soldier 
labour has been tried by our army, the result has been an average 
saving of 30 or 40 per cent., and a marked improvement in the 
tone of a soldiery whose direst temptation is the enforced idleness 
in which the greater part of their time is spent. Except at afew 
isolated stations, the commonest barrack repairs have been 
executed by contract, by artificers and labourers being hired for the 
occasion to work while thousands of soldiers were looking on 
with folded arms. It stands to reason that men with no other 
opportunity of earning anything for themselves will gladly 
work for lower pay than is demanded by civilian artisans; 
and though the value of soldier labour is said to be on an 
average not more than three-fourths of that of workmen specially 
trained to the particular labour required, the pay which fully 
satisfies the otherwise idle soldier is not much more than a 
quarter of the ruling market rate. A great saving to the country 
is at the same time a boon and a means of moral training to the 
soldier, and the marked success of the experiment, wherever it has 
been tried, is amply sufficient to justify and require the establish- 
ment of the general rule which Mr. Hanbury ‘Tracy proposed for 
the acceptance of the War Départment. 

One, and only one, objection was started in the House. General 
Herbert observed that the obstacle to be surmounted was not 
merely the opposition of officers, because superintendence was 
requisite, and Engineer officers were not always available for 
the duty. The idea that a Line oflicer should be expected 
to learn just enough of engineer duties to be able to look after 
the common repairs which his men were doing in barracks, 
would of course be treated by General Herbert as « monstrous 
invasion of military privileges; but if it is good for the men and 
for their country that they should be taught to do the ordinary 
work of the Service, it cannot be bad for the officers to acquire the 
simple art of seeing whether the work is effectually done. But 
what General Herbert hinted at—the opposition of oflicers—is 
really the only substantial difficulty, and this would soon cease to 
be a difficulty at allin any army over which an intelligent Minister 
exercised a real authority. Mr. Cardwell, with that singular ad- 
mixture of natural simplicity and official astuteness which charac- 
terizes him, half unconsciously revealed the whole truth. He did not 
attempt to deny that the Resolution proposed was in every respect 
right ; and while the mover had dwelt chiefly on the substantial 
saving to be effected by the projected reform, and the increased 
efficiency which it would give to the army, the Minister reinforced 
his arguments by dwelling on the great benefit which the soldier 
would derive both by the opportunity of accumulating a little 
store of his own, and by the escape from those habits of idleness 
which are the bane of the army. So strongly did Mr. Cardwell 
express himself in favour of the project as to make it at first sight 
unintelligible why he did not at once declare that the Resolution 
ought to be carried, and that it should immediately be enforced. This 
is what a Minister who was really master of his department could 
sc.rcely have stopped short of saying. But Mr. Cardwell was con- 
tent to say that & should be “ happy to permit any organization 
which would have the desired result;” as if the functions of a 
Minister who calls himself supreme in his office, and acknowledges 
his personal responsibility for everything done or neglected in his 
department, were confined to permitting the reforms which it is 
his duty to originate and enforce. But Mr. Cardwell knows his 
position, Notwithstanding certain brave words on occasion, he is 
not master of the army over which he nominally presides. What 
he thinks right he does not venture to direct, and he deprecates 
even the soundest resolutions of the House until he has ascertained 
whether he can carry with him the commandiuy oflivers whom a 
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strong Minister would control. Mr. Cardwell knows, no doubt, 
as other people know, that a certain number of commanding 
officers—not } any means the best of them—set their faces 
against soldier labour. He is not quite sure whether he will have 
the co-operation of the Horse Guards in battling with ~ pre- 
judices of this description, He would gladly do all in his power, 
ut it might “ materially impair discipline and do serious injury 
to the army if the commanding officers were in any way ignored 
in this matter.” One is tempted to ask whether the War Minister 
is the master or the servant of the commanding officers of 
regiments. Has he not a Commander-in-Chief as his principal 
subordinate, through whom to issue the unpalatable order that 
henceforth soldiers, when off parade, shall do the work 
that lies ready to their hand, instead of spending the whole 
of their spare time in smoking and in other, it may be less 
harmless, amusements? If the terrible commanding officers 
would loosen the bonds of discipline rather than give a cheerful 
obedience to a sensible order from the War Office, surely they 
would submit with a good grace if the mandate were addressed 
from the Horse Guards. Something of this sort seems to have 
occurred to Mr. Cardwell, but then he could not pledge himself to 
anything definite, for it was not for him to issue orders to his 
illustrious subordinate. What he could do he had done. He had 
communicated the information contained in the returns to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and “had expressed a hope that the atten- 
tion of commanding officers might be drawn by a circular to the 
od resulting from the system.” If our army had been under a 
faal government this language would have been a matter of course, 
but for a Minister to express a hope that his chief subordinate 
will point out to certain inferior officers the advantages of taking 
a certain course, is a beautiful example of the delicacy and courtesy 
with which a Secretary of State, wielding supreme power in his 
department, finds it desirable to make his orders known. How 
many of the commanding officers addressed (if they ever are ad- 
dressed on the —- will see the advantage of setting their men 
to work, is a problem which Mr. Hanbury Tracy will have to solve 
before making up his mind as to the value of the assurances which 
he has received from Mr. Cardwell. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 


the professional advocates of working-men’s rights” it is 
inconceivable that any one who dislikes Trade-Unions can 
be anything but an enemy of the working-man. ‘Therefore 
everything that we or anybody else can say on behalf of working- 
men’s best interests will of course be set down as mere hypocrisy 
by those who traffic in their credulity. For all that, there are 
people in this world who can discriminate between the policy 
which would aid the working-man in making a decent provision 
against evil days and that which would make him simply the 
controlling and irresponsible partner in his employer’s business, 
No doubt, to the working-man himself a free system of Unionism, 
without any check upon picketing, opens out the prospect of the 
— and surest way to competence. But the weak point of 
the system is that it destroys the fruit which it would grasp; in 
its greed it kills the source of the wages which it hopes to 
increase. ‘There comes a time when, under its pressure, the strain 
upon the wage-fund becomes so severe that capital, wages, and 
labour are all overturned in one common ruin, and the last 
condition of the working-man is worse than the first. It is 
erhaps less a sentiment of generosity than of eulightened self- 
interest which impels us to sympathize with every effort to 
romote the present and future comfort of the working-man by 
egitimate means. The most legitimate means are those by which 
he can be made himself to ensure his own future maintenance by 
resent economy. As arule, he has three courses open to him. 

e may by superior talent and energy save money, become a 
capitalist, and ascend from the ranks of the labourer into those of 
the employer; or he may become dependent on funds to which he 
has himself contributed ; or he may go to the poor-house. The 
first of these is so exceptional a contingency that it may safely 
be left out of sight. The last is both so unfortunate and so 
unexceptional that the contemplation of its possibility only 
inspires the desire of averting its realization. The second is so 
desirable a contingency that one can only regret its infrequency, 
and seek to repair it by any means which present themselves, And 
to do this was the object of Mr. Richards’s motion, last week, re- 
specting Friendly Societies. 

We treated this subject some months ago; but it is of such 
great importance to the working-classes generally, and therefore 
also to the employing classes, that we do not hesitate to revert 
to the facts which we have already brought forward, and 
which Mr. Richards repeated on Friday week. No one who 
has not read the Report of the Registrar can form any notion 
of the number of the different Friendly Societies established 
throughout England, and of the members belonging to them. 
The Odd Fellows number 412,000 members; the Foresters over 
300,000. The receipts of the former last year amounted to 
499,000l.; of the latter, to 366,000/. These receipts look large, 
but they are not too large in proportion to the objects to 
which they are devoted. hese are the relief of members during 
sickness or other physical incapacity; a superannuation fund, 
payable after sixty years of age; and, in some cases, provision for 
funeral expenses. Now when we consider how often—quite irre- 
spectively of strikes—imen are thrown out of work by accidents or 


badness of trade, it is clear that a Benefit Society should have e 
good stock of money in hand to meet its ordinary demands. But 
then it has other demands which can only be computed after it 
has been some years in existence. These are on account of the 
superannuation fund. The pressure on this fund is much dimin- 
ished by the cessation of members to contribute. As those who 
cease to subscribe cease to have any claim on the funds of the 
association, and as fresh members are perpetually admitted, there 
is, practically, less reason to apprehend failure under this head 
than a contrast between the prospectus of the association and the 
state of its chest would often suggest. But this is not so much a 
subject of congratulation to the societies as it is of regret that so 
large a proportion of the members should forego the most impor- 
tant benefit which their association holds out. And the know- 
ledge of this fact must confirm the societies in a thriftlessness 
which seems habitual to many of them. Five hundred thousand 
pounds among 400,000 persons would be a large income if alt 
the members were young, in good health, and constant work. 
But as this is not so, and a provision has to be made for the old, 
the cisabled, and the unemployed, there is the greater urgency 
for « strict examination of accounts. The Foresters and the Odd 
Fellows have, respectively, a capital fund of one million sterling 
and two millions sterling each. These are large sums. But it 
is questionable whether, considering the time that they have 
been in existence, and the aggregate subscriptions which they have 
received in that time, each of the members ought not to have 
more than 3/. and §/. respectively to divide among themselves 
on the immediate dissolution of these two Societies. Yet 
these figures represent the only sums divisible among them. Mr. 
Richards does not seem to have given the items of the expenditure, 
so that we do not know how much has been spent in management, 
and how much on the professed objects of the association. But 
we do know only too well the disproportionate vastness of the 
sums expended by many of these societies upon their management. 
Foy instance, the Royal Liver, a society quoted by Mr. Richards, 
for every 20s. it gives in relief, expends 15s. gd. on manage- 
ment. "Bach of its committeemen receives a salary of 520/. a 
year; at least, this was the scale of payment very recently. In 
another Liverpool society, the Victoria Legal, the expenses of 
management are nearly in the ratio of one pound to every pound 
expended on relief. The Registrar of Friendly Societies mentions 
twelve Burial Societies, which consist of one million insurers, 
insured for an amount of not less than three millions ster- 
ling, and of which the gross receipts for last year reached up- 
wards of 247,000/, The amount paid for benefits assured was 
138,151/.; the amount of expenses for management, 94,763/. ; 
and the whole of the funds in the hands of treasurers, agents, and 
collectors was last year only about 181,000/., that is, three- 

uarters of a year’s premiums. It is, moreover, worthy of notice 
that the monthly payments required by comparatively solvent 
Burial Societies would give to persons insuring with the 
Post-Office (if the latter insurances were reduced to §/.) a larger 
sum than these societies promise to pay, and this would 
be guaranteed by Government security. For instance, for 1d. a 
week, or 4s. 4d. a year, while the Royal Liver pays 6/. and 
the Victoria Legal 72. at death, the Post-Office pays 8/. 6s. 8d. ; 
and, in cases where the “Royal Liver” pays 11. 73. 6d., 
the “Victoria Legal” 2/. §s., and the Loyal Philanthropic 
2l. 1os., the Post-Office pays 2/. 15s. 2d. ‘This is the aspect 
presented by societies in good repute. There is another aspect 
presented by many smaller societies and branch establishments, 
which fills the mind with dismay and pity at the unhapp 
lot of their contributors. We find one branch which, with 
forty-one members, possesses only 43/.; another with eighteen 
members and 17/.; another with forty-two members and 321. ; 
another with twenty members and 17/.; another with forty- 
one members and 14/.; another with forty members and 8/.; 
another with forty-eight members and 4/.; another with forty 
members and 5/.; another with fifty-three members and 81. ; 
another with thirty-seven members and 3/.; another with sixty- 
three members and 3/. We might multiply indefinitely the 
instances of beggarly assets. But we cannot forget the piteous 
import of these statistics. They all mean that the savings of the 
provident poor have been squandered on guzzling, jobbery, or, it 
may be, fraud ; that men and women have toiled and stinted them- 
selves in order to keep a respectable roof over their heads in their 
declining years, and that the fruits of this painful labour, and 
more painful parsimony, have been wrenched from them by the 
wickedness of designing, or by the carelessness of blundering, 
men ; that, after a life spent in honest toil and hard thrift, nothing 
remains for them but the pauper’s dole, the pauper’s asylum, 
and the pauper’s funeral. 

It needs no diffuse rhetoric to show that things should not be 
left in this state. If there is one object which appeals with equal 
strength alike to our feelings of benevolence and to our self-interest, 
it is the encouragement of prudence and economy on the part of 
the poor. Without these virtues there can be no self-respect, and 
without self-respect there will be no respect for law, order, property, 
rank, and dignities. Hitherto the bulk of the poor of England have 
taken with willingness and alacrity to a life of continuous toil. 
They have worked early and late to earn honest bread, and to 
maintain a respectable independence in the midst of poverty and 
hardship. They have generally looked with equal abhorrence on 
the beggar’s alms and the pauper’s allowance. And they have 


done their best to make their children follow their example. But 
they have had sad temptations and bad examples to resist; and 
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both the temptations and examples are on the increase. When 
they see how prodigally enormous wealth is squandered by the idle 
and luxurious on selfish indulgence, how lavishly it is flung away 
by an almost equally selfish liberality, how easily the thoughtless 
gooey of the idle rich can be tricked into largesses of money, 
ow quickly a clever lie may extort from the pockets of foolish 
opulence more than a whole day’s wages—nay, how often 
and successful crime may escape detection—is it wonderful that 
they begin to compare their own hard lives not only with the 
luxurious lives of the wealthy, but even with the pleasant condition 
of the patterer, the beggar, and the mendicant impostor or thief? 
Is it wonderful that they should ask themselves in what way they 
are better requited than the scourges of society on whom they have 
hitherto looked with contempt? But if, in addition to the normal 
disabilities under which they live, they are forced to feel that dis- 
couragement of honest and laborious thrift which is imposed on 
them by the folly of pretentious or the rascality of fraudulent 
associations ; if they see the fruits of their industry filched from 
them by bungling fools or designing knaves, one great mainstay 
of their virtues will be rudely shaken, and the general character 
of the working-classes seriously impaired. o greater social 
calamity can well be imagined than this would be. Take away 
an honest and cheerful hope from the labouring poor, and what 
would be the result? A desperate recklessness would seize upon 


them, blinding them to all sense of duty, of diligence, of prudence, | 


and honesty ; to the degradation of beggary and the disgrace of 
crime. They would all become what we see too many of them 
have become in the suburbs of London and other dete envious 
adulators of wealth which they covet, and would gladly appro- 
priate, if they could. These are not the days in which it is either 
wise or seemly to aggravate the normal discomforts of the labour- 
ing poor; and if we wish to make them an industrious and con- 
tented community, we must do our best to secure for them the 
most powerful protection and support in their efforts to save from 
their earnings a pittance for the alleviation of disease, infirmity, 
and old age. And the best way of helping them is to remove 
every impediment which now obstructs their endeavours to help 
themselves. It is the business of Parliament to interfere with the 
management of their societies and clubs, only so far as to prevent 
them from being perverted to purposes of fraud and injustice ; and 
this might be done by a proper registration and audit. 


CIRCULARS. 


, ee introduction of a halfpenny book-post is now probably 
a simple question of time. When Mr. Graves’s motion in its 
favour was met by the previous question, the intention of the 
Government was evijlent. Ministers were just now very much 
engaged, but here was this morning’s paper, and would the gentle- 
man be so good as to wait? Meanwhile it may not be amiss to 
compare the advantages and the drawbacks which a cheapened 
book-post will bring to the large class of men whose doors the 
postman never passes without some addition to their correspond- 
ence. The circular nuisance will be aggravated. Of this there 
can be no doubt, because it is mainly in the interest of the pro- 
moters of the nuisance that the reduction of the tax is proposed. 
At the same time, however, it will be abated and rendered less 
noxious by the process which aggravates it. The distinction 
between the letter and the circular will be marked by the stamp, 
and will be obvious at first sight. At least for half the year the 
ree gp. packet may pass immediately into the fire without the 
trouble of opening. During the fireless months the accumulation 
of waste paper will become somewhat more troublesome than 
before, and the sudden arrival of exceptionally hot spring 
weather coincidently with Mr. Graves’s motion has been rather 
to a calm consideration of the subject. But the Rag- 
collecting Brigade is a beneficent institution. It will call as 
regularly as the dustman, and it won’t ask for beer. We sce its 
passing hand-cart, and we bless the good Earl of Shaftesbury. 

To men whose occupations involve frequent absences from home 
the halfpenny circular postage will bring a material saving both 


in pocket and in temper. At present the only direction which it ' 


is possible to leave behind one is, “Send on all my letters, but no 
book-post packets,” and a heap of worthless advertisements and 
similar rubbish follows the unlucky traveller about the country, 
bringing with it no slight provocation when the a 
opened. These things are mostly contrived so as to weigh bss 
an half an ounce, and are enclosed in envelopes. A judicious 
wife or daughter may certainly do a good deal of weeding by 
the help of eye and touch. Silver-paper can be detected as easily 
as bank-notes or postage-stamps in an envelope; and trades- 
men, and charitable or uncharitable institutions, who are weak 
enough or honest enough to put adie on their seals do much to 
save the trouble they give. The signature of a peer or a bishop, 
in what used to be the franking corner of the cover, will not 
mislead feminine eyes accustomed tu lithographs, and the counter- 
acting device of a mitred seal, which has been adopted by some 
religious societies, has hardly been successful enough to induce 
the more secular institutions to follow suit with a coronet. But 
in spite of all precautions the circular enclosed in an envelope is a 
or vane and penetrating annoyance, which we may hope the 
alfpenny stamp and open cover will go far to diminish, even if 
a do not abolish it altogether. The operation of the change 
_in the main be confined—apart from a possible increase 

of circulation of some of the less bulky newspapers—to the dis- 


tribution of circulars for trading purposes and for purposes of 
begging, borrowing, or stealing, and to the circulation of the 
immense and growing volume of milk-and-watery literature 
in the shape of tracts, reports, and cheap serials, of which 
the religious societies and Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin 
are the perennial sources. As nobody, however, will be troubled 
with Messrs. Cassell’s serials, except so far as an occasional speci- 
men copy may count, unless he chooses to order them, and as 
nobody will be presented with the reports and quarterly papers 
of the societies unless he happens to have subscribed to them, 
the only way in which the contemplated reduction of book- 
postage will be found to affect the general public is in the 
matter of circulars. And the result on the whole will be that 
everybody who likes to issue circulars will be able to do so at 
half the present rate of taxation; that everybody who likes to re- 
ceive circulars will have the privilege of getting twice as many as 
before ; and that educated and sensible men will be put to the 
cost of larger waste-paper baskets, and will repay themselves in a 
considerable economy of time, temper, and postage-stamps. So 
that things will be made generally comfortable all round if the 
Marquis of Hartington can get his annual 300,000/. back again. 
And the mystery of circulars will continue to exist, and to share 


with the mystery of Parliamen titions the disputed pre- 
eminence of the most as yet for the 
manufacture of waste-paper. 

The division of circulars which we have already given may be 
assumed as approximately exhaustive. By far the larger portion 
of the whole number consists of those which are issued for trading 
a, The object of nearly all the rest is either to beg or to 

rrow, or, implicitly, to steal. The small remaining proportion 

may be set down to some one or other of the various forms of 
mental delusion. Why it should occur to an anonymous corre- 
spondent in a remote country village—a lady, of course—to address 
to a dozen London barristers or merchants, or to the members of a 
Cathedral Chapter, a series of extracts from Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy, or of couplets in the cracker-bon-bon style of poetry, or 
of “leaflets” about things in general, is a problem of familiar 
experience which defies all attempts at rational solution. Of 
course, if a man chooses to crow over his newly-acquired honours 
of paternity in the first column of the Zimes, he must expect to 
get “asight of good advice” in femininely-addressed envelopes 
rom all sorts of quarters, together with the inevitable shower of 
advertisements from purveyors of baby-linen and perambulators, 
and of appeals from Orphan Asylums. But this is an early weak- 
ness which is easily outgrown. 

Among the strangest and most grotesque forms in which the 
modern belief in circulars is exhibited, perhaps the most promi- 
nent is the superstition of po This singular worship, 
we are obliged to admit, has found very little acceptance among 
advertising tradesmen. Its devotees belong to a higher, and pre- 
sumably a more intelligent, class of society. We regret to be 
obliged to state more precisely that pry ew A even be found on 
the Episcopal benches in the, Hou of Lords. It is painful to 
—— in such exalted quarters a definite belief in graven images, 
and a literal making of idols of stone for the common people to 
bow down to, but honesty and fairness leave no other course open 
to us. A letter in lithographed facsimile of a man’s handwriting 
is a deliberate—we will not finish the sentence as we had in- 
tended, but will borrow from schoolboy language a milder phrase, 
and say itis an “awful chouse.” For the theory of it 1s this. 
It is assumed that a man will not read a printed letter if he 
receives one, but that he will be at the trouble to read what 
another man has been at the pains to write. It is further imagined 
that an ——— letter from a man of mark will be read by the 
recipient with more attention than a letter written by a clerk or 
secretary and bearing only the great man’s signature. Both these 
assumptions are true as matters of experience. Accordingly, in 
order to secure attention for the contents of the circular, which is 
usually one of the begging class, its promoters prevail on.a man 
whose name is more or less known—in the religious world prefer- 
| ence being given to a bishop—to write or to copy the letter which 

it is intended to circulate, and the manuscript so obtained is forth- 
with lithographed in facsimile, signature and all. The only 
ible interpretation of this cumbrous and costly proceeding lies 

in the measure of increased attention which the lithographed 


letter may be ex to receive, beyond that which would be 
accorded to a printed copy of the same words, and which of course 
is in direct proportion to the extent of the delusion which has 
| been created. The actual result, we imagine, in a large number 
of cases is, that on the first glance at the well-known hue of the 
| lithographic ink, the paper is thrown aside unread, with a touch 
| of contempt added to the customary impatience with which the 
| ordinary circular is consigned to the waste-paper basket or the 
' fire. There is, indeed, one alternative interpretation, which to 
some minds might appear more tenable than it does to ourselves. It 
might be — that committees and secretaries had so little 
reliance on the public judgment of their own character, as to 
' think that a merely printed letter bearing an influential signature 
| would be taken for an invention of their own; and that, therefore, 
they felt it important to persuade their right honourable or right 
| yeverend supporter to write it out himself, in order that the hand- 
| writing might go in evidence of its genuineness. But in either 
case the fact remains, that the lithographed letter is a “dodge,” 
only a little more artistic than the large-legacy-and-skittle-alley 
| arrangement by which foreigners and country greenhorns are 
| periodically victimized in London public-houses, ; 
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The lithograph, however, is capable of development in relation 
to some of the higher branches of advertising ingenuity. Not 
long ago a circular dated from Libourne in France, and commenc- 
ing “Sir and honoured Pastor,—Previously to soliciting your 
powerful concurrence in the work of charity I have undertaken,” 
was addressed to most, if not all, of the English beneficed clergy. 
The front page was covered with signatures in facsimile of French 
Protestant clergymen, testifying to the great worth and excellence of 
the writer. “Now,” the letter proceeded as the reader turned the 
page, “I am known to you, and I can explain my intention with 
the certainty of being patier*iy and favourably listened to.” The 
writer proved to be a “commissioner for Bordeaux wines,” and 
his “intention ” was to offer the clergy ten per cent. on all the 
orders they could get for him among their parishioners, the money 
so secured “to be distributed to the poor” of their parishes, as 
“those gifts, accompanying your pious exhortations, while reliev- 
ing much distress, may also stir up their zeal and contribute to 
their spiritual good.” The French wine-merchant seemed to have 
heard how much value was supposed in England to attach to a 
list of names, and how very impressive the names become when 
they appear in more or less illegible handwriting. For a begging 
circular, indeed, a good list of names is held in some official quar- 
ters to be both indispensable and irresistible. You are interested 
in the building perhaps of a new school, or of a church, or in 
some similar undertaking, and you apply to the “ Secretary of the 
Parent Society” in that case made and provided, for advice and 
assistance, pecuniary and otherwise. “ You must have a com- 
mittee,” replies the oracle, “and you must issue a circular.” The 
circular is the only known way of reaching the public eye at all; 
and the public eye will turn away in listless apathy from a cir- 
cular without a committee. It is useless to suggest that a com- 
mittee is a person or body of persons to whom a larger body has 
committed or entrusted the execution of some designed work. 
We have changed all that; and you must get together your 
committee by hook or by crook. If it is further intimated that 
there is scarcely any one in the neighbourhood with time or 
opportunity to undertake the management of the work, the reply 
is that this is of no sort of importance ; you can have a “ general 
committee,” and then a “small working committee” besides. 
The ‘general committee,” it is explained, are not expected to 
“work”; they are only wanted for the circular, and the circular 
is wanted for the public, and the public is wanted for the money. 
From all which it would appear that general committees and 
lithographic facsimiles have their raison d'étre in the great for- 
mula of administration, “ Populus vult decipi, decipiatur.” But 
there chances to exist another formula of at least equal weight, 
and possessing the advantage of being familiar in its English garb, 
bidding us “do to all men as we would they should do to us.” 
And considering that nine educated men out of ten detest the 
circular system as always a troublesome and generally a serious 
nuisance, and look especially on a money-begging letter from a 
man of whom they never heard and who has no sort of claim 
upon them as little better than an under-bred impertinence, it is 
probable that the tenth will be found with very strong objec- 
tions to taking part in the manufacture and issue of circulars in 
any shape, and will leave the benefit of Mr. Graves’s halfpenny in 
this respect to the advertising tailors and quack doctors who may 
hope to make their fortunes by it. 


REVIEWS. 


PANTHEISTIC PHILOSOPHY.* 


i\ ADOLPHE FRANCK, celebrated for his labours in the 

e broad field for dissertation offered by the Jewish “ Kab- 
bala,’ has collected into one volume a number of articles 
which on different occasions he contributed to the Journal des 
Savants and the Journal des Débats, adding to them an Academic 
Memoir, which he read before a grand assembly of the Insti- 
tute. Though the articles reprinted from the journals are reviews 
of books written by authors who devote themselves to various 
branches of erudition and thought, they are united together 
into one compact whole by an intellectual link stronger than the 
thread of the bookbinder. M. Franck himself finds their union 
in their joint establishment of the truth that religion and 
oso cannot be substituted one for the other without 

etriment on both sides, and that, to borrow the language of 
mathematicians, they ought to be regarded as incommensurable 
quantities. Here he hardly does himself justice. The illustration 
of the truth in question, however important in his eyes, will 
seem but a secondary matter to his readers. The chief purport of 
his book, whether intentionally on his part or not, is to show the 
natural tendency of various systems, arising under the most 
diverse circumstances, to flow into Pantheism or Atheism, like so 
many rivers which, having their respective sources at all sorts of 
points, discharge themselves into one common ocean. 

The quantity of information on recondite subjects which M. 
Franck puts within the reach of the general public, and the ease 
with which he describes and criticizes one system after another, 
are really marvellous, when we take into consideration the fact 
that the whole book is not nearly so large as an ordinary-sized 
novel, His reviews, moreover, have this advantage, that they 


* Philosophie et Religion, Pax Ad. Franck. Paris: Didier, 1869. 


treat much of works with which none but ve special scholars 
are likely to become immediately familiar, but o: ! which many in- 
telligent persons would desire to know something. Though he 
takes a critical position, M. Franck is more constantly employed 
on description than on criticism; and his descriptions, under the 
circumstances, may be pronounced singularly exhaustive. , 

We may illustrate our remarks ‘by surveying the subjects 
brought successively under consideration by M. Franck. His first 
article, “Le Mysticisme chez les Grecs,” takes its rise from the 
wonderful labours of M. N. Bouillet in translating the Enneads of 
Plotinus, and contains a lucid exposition and criticism of the 
doctrines taught by the chief of the Alexandrian school, in which 
the reaction of the better nature of the philosopher against some 
of the consequences of his own philosophy is pointed out in a 
very ingenious manner. The next article, “Le Mysticisme et 
l’Alchimie,” the paper read to the Institute, treats largely of the 
first dawnings of modern experimental science, the human 
figure that rises into symbolical significance being the hastil 
adored and hastily abused Theophrastus Paracelsus, As the to 
of M. Bouillet furnish the subject of the first article, so do those 
of M.S. Munk, who has very lately published for the first time the 
“ Moré-Nébouchim ” of Moses Maimonides, supply the basis to the 
third, “ Le Rationalisme religicux au douziéme siécle,” which is 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the entire book. A survey 
of the works of a more modern thinker occupies the fourth article, 
“Les Travaux bibliques et la nouvelle Religion de M. Joseph 
Salvador,” which is followed by another of far less interest 
on M, Alexandre Weill, bearing the not very appropriate title 
“Moise expliqué par Spinoza.” The sixth article, ostensibly a 
review of a work by M. de Gobineau, and entitled “ Une nouvelle 
Religion en Perse,” contains a complete history of the “ Babys,” a 
religious sect which sprang up in the East rather more than 
twenty years ago, and which, in spite or in pe gues of sh 

rsecution, still flourishes, to the scandal of both orthodox 
1eterodox Mahometans. ‘The seventh article, “Le Rationalisme 
religieux dans la France du dix-huitiéme siécle,” treats of a book 
called “ Les trois Filles de la Bible,” the author of which, M. H. 
Rodrigues, proposes to show that the three kindred religions, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, will all be blended into one in 
the faith of the future. The last four articles—namely, two 
directed against Auguste Comte and Positivism, a review of one 
of M. Caro’s works headed “ L’Idée de Dieu,” and the eleventh 
headed “L’Immortalité de ’Ame,” in which M. Franck reviews 
a recent book by M. T. H. Martin, “La Vie future suivant la foi 
et la raison” — belong more than the rest to the department 
of modern philosophical controversy. The stand-point taken 
M. Franck, when he directs his glance to the past and present, is 
that of a“ spiritualist.” Let not our table-rapping friends jump at 
this expression, and fancy that their forces are increased by the 
acquisition of a French savant, a member of the Institute, who has 
Alexandrian and Arabian philosophy at his a ends, and can 
pour forth unlimited dissertations on the Kabbala. The spirit 
of M. Adolphe Franck will never be summoned from the vasty 
deep by their invocations. In French philosophical parlance, a 
spiritualist is one who believes in a personal Deity distinct from 
the world, and an immaterial soul distinct from the body, and 
susceptible of individual immortality. The modern thinkers with 
whom M. Franck expresses the greatest sympathy are MM. Caro 
and Martin, though the latter sins against that canon which denies 
the identification of religion and philosophy. With M. Martin, 
eee eee truth is not to be found beyond the pale of Roman 

atholic doctrine ; whereas M. Franck is of opinion that certain 
broad principles which lie at the basis of every religion worthy of 
the name may be legitimately vindicated by philosophy, which will 
however wisely leave untouched the details proper to particular 
creeds. What is the faith of M. Franck himself does not appear. 
There is not a line in his book that might not have proceede Son 
an orthodox Romanist or an orthodox Protestant, or—we ma 
add—an orthodox Jew. When the battle is to be fought wi 
Positivist, Pantheist, or Atheist, he is unquestionably a doughty 
warrior on the side of the faithful. 

Though the component parts of M. Franck’s work harmonize 
themselves into a compact whole, this is easily soluble into its 
primitive elements, and some readers will probably concentrate 
their attention on particular articles, to the exclusion of the rest. 
Curiosity will be most generally excited by the article on the 
* Babys,” whose name the unsophisticated Briton will scarcely 
sever from engaging infantine associations till he is plainly im- 
pressed with the fact that the word “Bib,” from which this is 
derived, denotes a door, and was bestowed upon himself by Mirza- 
Ali-Mohammed, the founder of the sect. Moreover, the very mo- 
dern origin of the Babys, the rapidity with which they have spread, 
and their hostile attitude towards the Government, suggest a com- 

arison with the Mormons of another hemisphere, and one can 

ardly contemplate the figure of Mohammed without reminis- 
cences, however faint, of Joe Smith or Brigham Young. The very 
fact that, whereas the Mormons promote polygamy in the midst of 
a people who recognise monogamy as the basis of social order, the 
Babys discourage, if they do not absolutely prohibit, plurality of 
wives in a country where this is regarded as proper to the fitness 
of things, presents a point of resemblance as well as of difference 
between the prophets of the East and the West—both exhibiting 
the phenomenon of an exceptional body of fanatics setting them- 
selves up in opposition to received social institutions. Again, Joe 
Smith and Mohammed have both earned the crown of 
dom, while the followers of the latter gain a romantic interest 
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by including in their number a lady whose surpassing beauty 
gained for her the name Gouroet-Oul-Ayn (Solace of the Eyes), 
and who makes a figure not unlike that of a Deborah or a 
Judith. In the theology and moral code of the Babys there is not 
much that is of a distinctive character; but their theory of divine 
appointment is certainly curious. As Mahomet acknowledged 
Moses and Jesus as predecessors, so is he, in addition to them, 
acknowledged by the new sect; but the “ Bib,” while he is the 
embodied spirit of prophecy, does not predominate above his 
fellow-creatures, since he is accompanied by eighteen assessors, 
of both sexes, who are equally inspired with himself, though their 
functions are various. ‘he number eighteen is selected because it 
is represented by the letters that form the word denoting the 
“living God,” and when to these the “Bab” is prefixed as an 
additional unity or “point,” we have an expression that signifies 
at once the divine unity and the active principle of creation. 
Thus we have a singular development of that theory of a 
spiritual union between founder and disciple which is noticeable 
in other religions. If we are rightly informed, not only union 
but unity is professed by the spiritual oligarchs of the Babys. 
There is but one soul in the nineteen persons, who are abso- 
lutely inseparable from each other and immortal, being altogether 
the most complete emanation of the Deity. If one of them, 
in the human sense, dies, his share in the divine spirit is at 
once transmitted to an appointed successor. Such a metempsy- 
chosis is altogether distinct from that taught by Pythagoras or 
Plato, but M. Franck finds its prototype in the Kabbala, and 
communicates the fact that the new sect has found partisans 
among the most accomplished Jews in Persia. 

It is perhapsin Judaism, as manifested in connexion with Alex- 
andrian philosophy, that M. Franck is most at home, and his paper 
on Moses Maimonides, which is the longest in the collection, is 
also the most instructive. As it is not likely that any district of 
Persia, bursting into spiritual activity in the midst of the nine- 
teenth century, will have any great efiect on the intellectual future 
of the civilized world corresponding to that of the Egyptian 
Athens, the Babys will very likely depart as they have come, like 
shadows, under the pressure of stronger influences, and any tem- 
porary importance they may obtain may merely be set down among 
the many “flukes” of history; but the purport and the operation 
of Alexandrian philosophy must be thoroughly mastered by any 
one who would acquire a scientific knowledge of the movements of 
thought in the middle ages, whether they manifest themselves 
under a Jewish, a Mahometan, or a Christian exterior. Especial 
care must be taken by the student not to be misled by the names 
Platonist and Peripatetic into a belief that his Plato and his Aris- 
totle implicitly contain all that he is required to know. He had 
better start by so varying the vowels of the firstname as to change it 
into “ Plotinist,” and with respect to the second, by keeping clearly 
in view the fact that the Stagyrite took a new shape when seen 
through Arabian spectacles. ‘The difference between the old and 
new founder of Platonism would have been rendered most palpably 
manifest had the petition of Plotinus to the Roman Emperor for 

rmission to establish a “ Platonopolis ” in Campania led to the 

esired result. M. Franck says in his first paper :— 

Il est bien regrettable que sa pritre soit restée sans effet, et que Plato- 

nopolis n’ait jamais vu le jour. Nous aurions vu une fois a l’épreuve cette 
utopie fameuse, sur le modele de laquelle ont été congues toutes les autres. 
Mais d’aprés ce que nous savons du caractére et des idées de Plotin, il n’est 
pas difficile de dire ce qui serait arrivé. Au lieu de la société théocratique 
et guerriere, au lieu des meeurs plus que faciles et des amours plus que libres 
que réve auteur de la Rcpublique, nous aurions eu une association mona- 
stique comme celle des Esséniens, des thérapeutes ou des prétres de Bouddha. 
Cela seul nous montre la diflérence qui sépare les deux philosophes, les deux 
époques et les deux écoles. 
In the article on Moses Maimonides we have a picture of a 
learned Jew anxious to adhere to the faith of his fathers, and per- 
ceiving, subject to certain modifications in favour of a creation, a 
whole system of Arabian peripateticism embodied in the Hebrew 
Books of the Law. The polemics, not only with adversaries, but 
with oneself, that arise under this strange position, the difficulties 
that obtrude themselves to be solved by difficulties equally great, are 
reviewed by M. Franck with singular completeness ; and probably 
his book stands alone in the world as conveying the largest possible 
amount of information concerning Aristotle among the Arabs, in 
the fewest possible pages. 

There is one portion of the article on Maimonides that will be 
found interesting by many readers who do not greatly care for 
metaphysical speculation, and that is the learned Jew’s justifica- 
tion of those precepts in the Mosaic code which seem merely arbi- 

to the Gentile mind. To effect this justification, Maimonides 
explained the external circumstances amid which the religion of 
the Israelites was placed in its infancy, deriving his information 
from a work on “Nabateean Agriculture” which for a long time 
was known to _— through his citations only, but on which 
recent investigations have thrown new light. The “Agriculture” 
teaches him the abominations against which the Hebrew legis- 
lator had to contend when first he established his code. To the 
Philosophical objector who finds an inconsistency in the burnt- 
offerings and sacrificial acts required with so many ceremonial 
details by so perfect a being as the Deity of the Israelites, Mai- 
monides replies that, in the days of Moses, the habit of offering 
sacrifices was universal among mankind, and could not possibly 
have been avoided by the chosen race. The demand for burnt- 
offerings was a compliance with a cepa. error, but a reforma- 
tion was so far effected by Moses that he required for the true God 
the sacrifices that had previously been offered to Hebrew deities. 


The prophets of an after-time, who spoke slightingly of “ bulls’ 
flesh and the blood of goats,” and the like outward signs of 
devotion, and exalted at the expense of these the worth of internal 
piety, revealed the spirit of the legislator, while seeming to 
oppose him in the letter ; and from the fact that Moses authorized 
sacrifices at Jerusalem alone, while any spot was fitted for prayer, 
Maimonides infers that he sought to throw a practical dilficul 
in the way of the former. Moreover, if sacrifice is in itse 
according to Maimonides, a compliance with heathen usage, 
there is an ae to heathenism in the peculiarity of the 
offerings made by the Israelites. The ram, the bull, and the goat 
were objects of adoration among the peoples with whom the 
Hebrews came in contact, and it was the most atrocious impiety to 
om them to death. Ordering their immolation at Jerusalem, 

oses marked out the Israelites from their neighbours by exalting 
into a holy act the very deed that was considered a crime else- 
where. The fact also is to be considered, that the animals offered on 
the Hebrew altar were within the reach of the poorest class, and 
here is another contrast with the expensive rites insisted on by the 
heathens. The exceptional severity, with regard to magic, of a code 
generally humane in its provisions, is accounted for by the intimate 
connexion between magic, astrology, and idolatry among the Chal- 
deans, and also by the extreme licentiousness with which the prac- 
tice of occult arts was accompanied. As it was the very mission of 
the chosen people to destroy idolatry, all that tended that way was 
necessarily treated with peculiar rigour. For the minutest details 
of the code reasons on a similar principle are found by the in- 
genious apologist. Why are the fruits of trees that have been 

lanted for fewer than three years pronounced impure, as we read 
in the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus? Precisely because these 
were the fruits that were considered most acceptable to the gods 
by their benighted worshippers. 

While tracing the connexion between different schools of philo- 
sophy, M. Franck is careful to convey the sound opinion that the 
similarity of two theories is no necessary proof of the derivation 
of one from the other. An opportunity is afforded him when 
he approaches the commonly received opinion that Alexandrian 

hilosophy was the result of a contact between the philosophic 
intellect of Greece and the religious spirit of the East. He 
sees in mysticism generally a growth natural to humanity, 
without respect to geographical or physiological considerations, 
and ingeniously divides it into three species. Of these the 
first is the “mysticism of thought” (mysticisme de la pensée), 
the result of a logical operation which, by the abstraction of 
particular qualities, arrives at an incomprehensible uhity, into 
which the individual mind is itself merged, as into an illimit- 
able sea. Let us observe, however, that the word mysticism 
can never be employed unless something like feeling enters 
into a mental process. Under the name “substance,” the ab- 
stract unity was grasped much more firmly by Spinoza than by 
Plotinus, to whom it was clouded over by a series of intermediate 
emanations. Yet Plotinus was a mystic of the first water, and 
Spinoza (as M. Franck admits elsewhere) was not a mystic at all. 
Why? Simply because the Dutch Jew quietly contemplated a logical 
result, whereas Plotinus was absorbed into his unity by “ ecstacies.” 
The second species of mysticism, that of love (systicisme de 
Vamour), seems at first completely foreign to Pantheism, inasmuch 
as it takes its source in a loving admiration of the Divine perfec- 
tions. This is the mysticism that is to be found among Christian 
enthusiasts of various sects, in Tauler, Saint Martin, Fénélon, and 
others; and indeed, without a tinge of it, a real devotion of the 
heart is scarcely to be conceived. Of this mysticism, without 
using or thinking of the word, even the coldest preacher hopes to 
awaken a modicum in his congregation. But when it reaches its 
highest degree of intensity it becomes a burning desire for abso 
tion into the Deity, and a sort of sentimental Pantheism is the 
result. The mysticism of despair, which is the third species 
named by M. Franck, finds its expression in Buddhism, the 
devotee seeking, in the state of self-annihilation called Nirwana, 
2 refuge from the sufferings of this life. It is a common 
opinion that Buddhism is pure Atheism converted into a positive 
religion, but M. Franck warns us not to adopt this opinion too 
hastily in judging of a faith mage by several millions of 
believers. ‘There must be something in the Nirwana, after all, 
that is not a mere nothing, else how could the personal Buddha, 
after remaining ag into it for ages, start out of it again to 
edify and cheer his followers? The desultory manner in which 
we have found it necessary to review La Religion et la Philosophie 
bears witness to the comprehensive character of a work which 
will amply reward the patient and thoughtful reader. 


CUSSANS’ HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY.* 


‘T speaks much for the advance of common sense that some rays 
of it should have made their way even among the students 

of heraldry. Mr. Cussans still holds that heraldry is a science— 
a professed heraldic student could hardly for very shame give up 
the word—but he is content to rest the claims of his science to 
apy degree of attention on very rational grounds indeed. He 
does not call on us to believe, after the manner of the elder heralds, 
that his science contains any profound virtues and inscrutable 
mysteries; he only tells us, what is perfectly true, that a know- 


* The Handbook of Heraldry, with Instructions for tracing Pedigrees and 
deciphering ancient MSS., also Rules for the Appointment of Liveries, §c. 
§c. By John E. Cussans. London: Hotten. 1869. 
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ee = of heraldry often enables us to fix the dates of events, 
buildings, and documents, that by its help we may often make out 
a pedigree and sometimes even recover an estate. Heraldry is, in 
short, the knowledge of the way in which people adorned their 
shields, and is in itself one of the smaller branches of antiquarian 
knowledge, just like the knowledge of the different kinds of boots 
and head-dresses that people wore in any particular age. Let no 
one think that we are mocking at the boots and head-dresses. Far 
from it ; though a knowledge of them is in itself a small matter, it 
often throws incidental light upon much greater matters. The 
shape of a toe, whether round or pointed, often marks the date 
of a monumental effigy, and the head-dress of a corbel muy often 
fix the age of a church or a castle. The knowledge of the 
decorations of shields is knowledge of exactly the -vme kind, 
only accident has given it a wider range and ie enabled it to 
throw more constant light on historical matters than the kindred 
kinds of knowledge. The fashion of boots and of head-dresses 
never became fixed in certain families. There was no time when 
every Howard wore round toes, while every Talbot wore pointed 
toes. If it had happened so, the difference in the form cf the boot 
would have been an hereditary distinction *of exactly the same 
nature as the armorial bearings on the shield. In this last case 
it did happen so; it became customary for the son to mark his 
shield in the same way in which his father had marked his. Cer- 
tain arbitrary rules for the marking of shields gradually arose, and 
a knowledge of those arbitrary rules forms the “science” of 
heraldry. The claim of heraldry to be called a science is of 
course ridiculous ; but if heraldry will be content to rank as the 
most important of those small branches of antiquarian knowledge 
which do yeoman’s service to history, those services will always 
be thankfully acknowledged. It ranks decidedly above the know- 
ledge of watches and brass pans; it ranks as decidedly below the 
knowledge of coins—a knowledge which is not so much a hand- 
maid of historical knowledge as a real branch of historical study, 


A herald, almost from the nature of the case, generally lives in 
a world of his own, a world unlike any world past, present, and 
we may safely add, future, and a world specially impervious to 
historical evidence. After all, the herald is not much worse than 
a certain style of lawyers. If the herald believes all that he 
finds in his Gwillim, so we have known lawyers who thought it 
wrong to doubt that William the Conqueror introduced the feudal 
system—whatever that is—in a particular Council in a particular 
year, because forsooth Blackstone says that he did so. Now Mr. 
Cussans’s merit is that he does not look on heraldry as something 
eternal and immutable, but as something which had a beginning, 
and he knows pretty well what its beginning was. He is content 
to date his “science” from the thirteenth century. He rejects 
all such nonsense as the arms of Edward the Confessor; he 
shrewdly remarks that, if armorial bearings had been in use in the 
eleventh century, we should have seen them in the Bayeux 
Tapestry ; he shows that personal bearings came in in the twelfth 
century, and hereditary bearings not till the thirteenth. He says 
with some point that if William the Conqueror had had a shield 
with two leopards or with anything else, his son Robert could not 
have unhorsed him without knowing who he was. This point, 
however, raises another question ; how far did a nose-piece hinder 
a man from being known? for it is certain that William’s face 
was not hidden by the full vizor of later times. And though one 
is a little disturbed at Sir Matthew Hale being called Sir William, 
it is comforting to find that Mr. Cussans holds that his assertion 
“that no Englishman was permitted by the Conqueror to retain 
any landed property in England” “is refuted by the pages of 
Domesday Book.” So Thurkill of Warwick is a real man in 
Domesday, but whether he was “the ancestor of the Ardens of 
Warwickshire” is a point too subtle for us. “ County families ” are 
a subject too sacred for the mere historian. But it is very com- 
forting to find that Mr. Cussans has “ recently examined ” William’s 
charter to Deorman in the library of the City corporation. And the 
following remarks in a book of heraldry are really delightful :— 


If the pedigree can be traced up to the middle of the Seventeenth century, 
and the Family were at that time entitled to Armorial Bearings, the Visita- 
tions of the Heralds will carry it about three generations higher. The real 
labour now commences; and unless the Family were at that time—the 
Sixteenth Century—cither noble, or constituted a portion of the Landed 
Gentry, further research is almost useless. County Histories, Documents in 
the Public Record and State Paper Offices, and, in some cases, Municipal 
Archives and Monastic Chartularies, must now be carefully and patiently 
examined ; the genealogist bearing in mind that no reliance can be placed 
on the orthography of proper names, either of persons or places. Except in 
a few rare instances, it is utterly impossible to trace a Pedigree beyond the 
time of Richard the Second; and those persons who assert that, their 
Ancestors “came over with the Conqueror,” derive their authority chiefly, if 
not wholly, from Tradition, or their own imagination. For the same reason 
that it is difficult for such persons to prove their assertion, it is equally 
difficult to refute it. 

What, then, becomes of Sir Bernard Burke’s friend who came to 
meet the Conqueror riding on a bull ? 

On the other hand, we have a few things against Mr. Cussans, 
In the very page where he refutes Sir Matthew Hale, and tells us 
about Deorman and Thurkill, he tells us, what certainly is not 
recorded by William of Poitiers, that “ one of the first official acts 
of William of Normandy, after his accession to the throne of 
England, was to assume actual possession of all the land.” And 
it is equally mysterious when we read that “Charlemagne, who 
was contemporary with the first of our Saxon kings Fate of 
Sussex ?], is said to have added to the royal seal of France the 
words DEI GRATIA.” After this, one is not amazed to read :— 


According to some authorities, a double-headed Eagle—as that of Russia— 

is blazoned as an Imperial Eagle. This, however, is manifestly incorrect ; 
for the Eagles of Prussia and France are no less Imperial, although they 
have but one head. 
King William certainly has more chance than other men of being 
crowned either at Frankfurt or at Aachen, but no telegram has 
reached us to say that the ceremony has taken place. Just before 
the eagle was said to be the arms of Austria, and in p. 207 it 
becomes the arms of Germany. When will people learn that the 
arms of Austria are a rampant lion? They may be seen on the 
walls of the Schlachtkapelle at Sempach, and on more than one torn 
and bloody banner in the arsenal at Luzern. 

Mr. Cussans is hardly so lucky as we should have expected in 
the matter of titles. For example, it is odd to be told (p. 156) 
that “ the son and daughter of a Duke would ”—under any circum- 
stance except that of the daughter marrying a Marquess—“ be 
styled Marquess and Marchioness respectively.” What is meant 
ed is that she ranks with—or rather immediately after— 
Marchionesses. Here again is a jumble, though one does not 
wonder at it, when one sees in reports of Drawing-rooms, the 
daughters of Dukes, the wives of Barons, and the wives of Knights 
all put together as “ Ladies ” :— 

The title of Lady is used equally indiscriminately, for not only are the 

wives and daughters of certain Peers thus addressed, but also the wives of 
Baronetsand Knights. These last, although permitted by courtesy to bear 
the title of Lady, are not allowed to prefix their Christian to their Family 
name, for this is the peculiar privilege and mark of distinction of the 
daughters of Peers. It was not until the reign of Henry the Eighth that Kings’ 
daughters were styled Princesses. Previous to that date they were simply desig- 
nated as “ Lady.” Thus, we find the daughters of —. the Seventh were 
styled, “ The Lady Margaret ” and “The Lady Mary.” Even the daughters 
of Henry the Eighth were occasicnally styled the “Lady Mary” and the 
“Lady Elizabeth:” and in a tract on the Marriage of the daughter of 
James the Virst with Prince Frederick, she is spoken of as the “ Ladie 
Elizabeth.” 
Now, as Miss Yonge, if no one else, has taught us, the wives of 
Baronets and Knights ought to use the Christian name, but then 
it should be with the title of Dame, and not with the title of Lady. 
It is strange that Mr. Cussans does not know how very modern is 
the affectation of calling every daughter of the Sovereign “ Prin- 
cess” instead of “ Lady,” a German device at which Englishmen 
kicked as late as the time of George the Second. About Henry 
the Eighth’s daughters Mr. Cussans is probably led away by the 
fact that Mary was—strangely enough—created “ Princess of 
Wales.” Nor do we understand what is meant by saying that 
“the present Prince is the first who has enjoyed the title of Duke 
of Saxony, which was conferred on him in 1841.” It could not 
well be conferred on him before, but surely the Prince is “ Duke of 
Saxony,” one of many “ Dukes of Saxony,” which no Prince of 
Wales ever was before him, for the simple reason that no Prince 
of Wales before him was the son of a “ Duke of Saxony.” But 
just before we read how the late Prince Consort quartered the arms 
of England instead of impaling them, which “ has been justly de- 
setibed as an heraldic anomaly,” which it certainly was. We have 
also to thank Mr. Cussans for pointing out the absurdity of the 
popular belief that “all the members of the Royal Family ”— 
whatever the “en Family is—are entitled to be called Loyal 
Highness. The following passage is startling :— 

Even the eldest son of the Duke of Edinburgh would be legally entitled 
but to the qualification of “ Highness,” and, by an Act passed in 1399, would 
yield precedence to Dukes; and his younger sons, by a subsequent Act, 
would give place to Earls. The issue of such younger sons, although by 
at they would probably be addressed by a higher title, would be simply 

squires, 
Now an Esquire, and even a Duke’s younger son, would need a 
surname. ven the Duke’s eldest son needs one on formal occa-~ 
sions, as is more largely expressed by Mr. Cussans in page 194 :— 

A Duke is styled “ Your Grace,” and “ Most Noble;” his eldest son takes 

his second title, which is usually that of Marquess. This title, however, is 
only accorded by courtesy: thus the Duke of Devonshire’s eldest son, who, 
as the representative for the Northern Division of the County of Lancaster, 
is officially styled “The Right Honourable Compton Spencer Cavendish, 
commonly called Marquess of Hartington.” 
Alas, thanks to Murphy and Co., Mr. Cussans’s faith in the electors 
of North Lancashire was doomed to be disappointed, though the 
Radnor boroughs have since redressed the wrong. But still we 
do not understand why the description given applies to Lord 
Hartington “ as representative” for any place, rather than in any 
other character that he may fill. 

We will end with a few curiosities, old and new. One has 
heard of a beautiful woman ending in a black fish; heraldry has, 
in one instance at least, condemned the royal leopards to the like 
fate. What are the arms of the borough of Great Yarmouth, 
which once sent two members to Parliament, but which does so 
no longer? Every one who knows the fame of Yarmouth bloaters 
will recognise the propriety of its ancient coat, Three herrings 
naiant in pale. But there is a process in heraldry called ‘ Dimi- 
diation,” which in English means splitting a thing in half. This 
was “the most ancient method of Marshalling two coats on the 
same Shield,” and “was effected by simply dividing both Coats 
per pale, and joining the Dexter half of one to the Sinister half of 
the other.” Now to the herrings of Yarmouth were “added, by 
Dimidiation, Three Lions of England.” This produces what Mr. 
Cussans truly calls a “curious combination.” If the lion or leo- 
pard simply had a fish’s tail, making, so to speak, a mer-leopard, 
well and good; but the shield is so carefully “ dimidiated” that 
the leopards have their tails and their hind legs sticking on to the 
stump of Dagon in a way to which griflins, wyverns, and 
trices are a trifle. ; 
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the absurdities of modern heraldry, though he tells us in a most 
becoming spirit that “it is with no intention of casting ridicule 


on the science of heraldry that he adduces these instances, but | 
‘only to show how the most noble institutions may become degraded, 


and be rendered contemptible when perverted from their legiti- 
mate purposes.” Well, it is, as Mr. Cussans says, hard to draw 
such arms as these, the augmentation granted to Lord Nelson :— 

On a chief undulated argent, waves of the sea; from which a paim-tree 
issuant, between a disabled ship on the dexter, and a battery in ruins on the 
sinister, all proper. Then, for crest: On a wreath of the colours, upon 
waves of the sea, the stern of a Spanish man-of-war, all proper ; thereon 
inscribed, “ San Joseff.” 

Then follow the arms of the Tetlows of Lancaster, granted in 
1760, which Mr. Cussans pronounces to be “ perhaps even still 
more preposterous ” :— 

Azure ; on a Fess argent, five musical lines sable, thereon a Rose gules, 
between two escallops of the third, in chief a Nag’s head erased of the second, 
between two Crosses crosslet or ; and in base a Harp of the last. Crest: On 
a Book erect gules, clasped and ornamented or, a silver Penny on which is 
written the Lord’s ware on the top of the book, a Dove proper, holding 
in the beak a crowquill Pen sable. Motto: Premium virtutis honor. 


Mr. Cussans adds :— 


This heraldic curiosity is said to have been granted in commemoration of 
the grantee’s brother having written the Lord’s Prayer on a silver penny. 
Even Turner, who delighted so much in strange aérial effects, would have 
been puzzled to paint the crest of the Tongue family: On an Oak-tree, a 
nest with three young Ravens, fed with the dew of Heaven, all proper. 


Elsewhere he tells us: — 


In the Arms of Sir John Herschel, for example, the imagination of the 
emblazoner is seriously taxed ; they are: Argent: on a mount vert, a repre- 
sentation of the forty-feet reflecting Telescope, with its apparatus proper ; on 
aChief Azure, the Astronomical symbol of “ Uranus” or “Georgium Sidus,” 
irradiated or. Such Armorial monstrosities are, however, extremely rare ; 
and to the credit of the Science be it said, that no such composition is to be 
found of an earlier date than the Seventeenth century. 

There is an amusing chapter on American heraldry. The arms 
of the original thirteen States Mr. Cussans allows to pass muster, 
though some of them seem to us rather queer. But let Mr. 
Cussans speak of those of the newest States: — 

Old Guillim himself would have been sorely puzzled had he seen the 
following blazon of the Arms of Kansas: Two Ox-teams and Wagons, 
between a Man ploughing in sinister foreground, and Indians hunting 
Buffaloes in dexter middle-distance ; on sinister, a River and double- 
funneled, hurricane-decked Steamer: behind Mountains in distance, the 
Sun rising: on sky, in half-circle, thirty-seven Stars, all proper. Motto: 
Ad Astra per aspera. 

I confess myself utterly unable to do justice to a verbal blazon of the Arms 
of Oregon. Perhaps the following will give some idea of this heraldic 
curiosity: On a Fess, the words, The Union; in chief,a Landscape, an Ox- 
wagon, a Deer, Trees, Mountains, and Prairie ; in distance, the Sea, thereon 
asailing Ship and a Steamer ; in base, a Plough, Rake, Scythe, Garbs, &c.— 
which I may venture to blazon as, all any how. 

We do not exercise ourselves in great matters which are too 
high for us, so we decline to follow Mr. Cussans into such pro- 
found subjects as the “ appointment ” of liveries and hammercloths. 
But there are a good many curious things scattered up and down 
his little book, and though he has made some slips here and here, 
he has shown that a man may study heraldry without altogether 
bidding farewell to common sense, 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 


lagen is an unpretending little book, containing a short course 
of lectures delivered to a working-men’s club by Mr. 
Reginald Palgrave. Any attempt at antiquarian research would 
of course be out of place in such a work, although Mr. Palgrave 
speaks as one full of information upon all matters of Parliamentary 
history and practice. It would be equally out of place were he to 
indulge at any length in the political speculations which naturally 
arise from a consideration of the House of Commons, or to do 
more than express incidentally his admiration for the part which 
that House has played, and continues to play, in the British Con- 
stitution, thereby rendering us, as is well known, the dread and 
envy of the world. Besides the various questions which interest 
philosophers and historical inquirers, there is a large number of 
facts in which the grdinary Inglishman may well be excused for 
taking a keen interést. What the House looks like, what visible 
signs of legislative wisdom are marked upon the brows of its 
leaders, what occasional lapses into levity relieve the profoundly 
serious character of its ordinary labours, and many similar bits of 
information should doubtless be amusing to the working-man. 
Nor will severer critics look upon their curiosity with disdain. 
Around any old institution there gathers in the course of time an 
immense growth of what the vulgar call “shop.” Undergraduates 
pass from generation to generation legends as to old University 
practices, little time-honoured jokes about proctors and bulldogs, 
stories of the dons of former days, and a mass of floating anec- 
dote which is inexpressibly interesting to those immediately con- 
cerned. So the doings of courts and kings are regarded with an 
interest which is not all snobbish; rational beings may like to 
know at odd times what are the ceremonies which surround the 
august presence of Majesty with a visible halo, and what the 
bodily presence and the personal habits of various historical 
characters may have resembled. Similarly, the House of Commons 
has a whole library of gossip of its own. We like to hear of cele- 


* The House of Commons ; Illustrations of its History and Practice. By 
Reginald F. D. Palgrave. London: Macmillan & Co.” 186g. 


Mr. Cussans very naturally makes himself merry with some of | brated debates when a gentleman prefaced his remarks by saying 


that it was his usual time for getting up in the morning; of 
the times when the sanctity of the legislative chamber was in- 
vaded or threatened with invasion by kings or mobs, and of the 
less remarkable incident, on the 14th of May, 1666, when “a 
strange spanyell of mouse colour came into the House”; of that 
notable appearance of the rough-locking gentleman upon whose 
hand Sir P. Warwick noted certain small specks of blood; and of 
the later occasion when the 7 of the House was hopelessly 
upset by a member accidentally carrying off the wig of the miser 
Elwes on his swordhilt. Traditional lore of this kind accumulates 
rapidly, and we may suppose it handed down from one venerable 
usher to another, in whose eyes the smallest trifle connected 
with the sacredness of Parliament gained unspeakable sanctity. 
From oral tradition, from the Journals of the House, and from 
numerous memoirs and histories, Mr. Palgrave has made a suffi- 
ciently happy selection to enlighten the working-men of Reigate. 
The question remains whether they will catch the contagion of his 
enthusiasm, or come to the conclusion that members of the House 
of Commons, admirable as they may be in many respects, 
are after all human. It must be confessed that some of the jokes 
sound rather small when transplanted from their natural soil ; 
and that we fancy, as we so often do in reading reports of trials, 
that members of Parliament, like barristers, are mighty easy of 
amusement. Neither do we at a distance quite share the awe so 
graphically described in this entry from the Journals of 1601. 
““Mr. Zachary Lock hegan to speak, but for very fear shook, so 
that he could not proceed, but stood still awhile, and at length 
sat down.” What is there so tremendous in the collection of a few 
hundred gentlemen, that Mr. Zachary Lock and his like should 
shake for very fear? or what is the secret of the fascination 
which reduced a later orator to confine himself to this remarkable 
utterance :—“ Mr. Speaker, Sir, Iam astonished! Sir, I am aston- 
ished! Sir, I am astonished!” Did not that honourable member 
refiect, when he went home, that he had been astonished at a very 
terrestrial, not to say a very ordinary, phenomenon ? 

If these gentlemenshared Mr. Palgrave’s opinions of the House, 
we may to some extent sympathize with the terror which seems 
to have struck them to the soul. The writer, he tells us, of a 
newspaper article expects to move his hearers; yet the world 
goes about its business as though he had never thundered, The 
divine may preach, but on Monday morning his congregation wil} 
wear their weekday faces. The man of science writes a book 
which affects men’s thoughts for all futurity; yet the passers 
before his door look mightily unmoved. “ But,” says Mr. Pal- 
grave, “ the member of Parliament by his vote fills granaries with 
corn, the very streets with merchandize; he can by means of 
Public Health Acts cleanse populous cities ; he can note how pesti- 
lence is warded off by measures he has proposed ; or he may pro- 
cure education for thousands of children, who else would die 
depraved.” If the member can do all these and many other 
wonderful things, it is a pity he does not do them a little oftener. 
The argument sounds a little like saying that powder can do 
nothing; it merely makes a flash and a noise, and the next 
moment nothing is left but an unpleasant smell; but a cannon- 
ball can knock a hole in a ship and send it to the bottom for ever. 
The House of Commons is not quite independent of propulsion 
from the press, or the pulpit, or even from men of science. Mr. 
Palgrave, however, gives us to understand that the “true attrac- 
tion ” of the House lies in this power of doing unlimited good— 
or mischief. The intellectual tote of listening to debates is 

at; the interest and excitement of political contest is absorbing ; 
but, above all things, it is the desire of conferring public benefits 
upon a grateful world which stimulates the noble anxiety of our 
upper classes to obtain a seat. Bribery and corruption within the 
walls has long since vanished ; there 1s no longer, as in old days, 
a public office where members may repair to receive from 200/. to 
50o/. for a vote ; the members have given up the degrading practice 
of eating nuts and oranges on the floor of the House ; the Speaker 
of the Soon sums up in himself all the virtues which become a 
legislator in our day; those exalted personages do not “ merely 
represent good order, dignity, and justice; such is their life and 
conduct, that they are those virtues personified ” ; never again shall 
we see a Speaker held forcibly down in his chair by a couple of 
stalwart county members, or hear him put to the House a motion 
that he has been guilty of a high crime “ for receiving a gratuity 
of 1,000 guineas.” And the members are worthy of their Speaker. 
They are patterns, not only of patriotism, but of dignity, de- 
corum, and all the virtues which should adorn a Legislature. 
Once a member made faces in the face of the Speaker, and scorn- 
fully popped out his tongue at him; another time one came 
behind the Speaker as he was putting the question, and in “a 
loud and violent manner” cried “ Baugh! in the Speaker's ear, 
to his great terror and affrightment.” Such things, we are 
happy to say, are quite out of the question nowadays; and, we 
add with pleasure, that Mr. Palgrave has attributed their suppres- 
sion partly to a right cause—that is, to the presence of reporters 
in the gallery. For in this mighty improvement Parliament has 
not stood alone. The press has also grown virtuous :— 

How is it [asks Mr. —— that the Press and the Parliament work 
together so unselfishly and so well? This is the cause. Our leading news- 
papers are not class newspapers, the advocates of one separate interest, or of 
one separate portion of the country. Nor is Parliament the advocate of one 
separate class or interest distinct from the general interest. Thus news- 
papers and Parliament act with one common motive; they are inspired by 
one common spirit ; they think and speak for all of us alike, 


Thrice-blessed country! With the Zimes and the Telegraph and 
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a reformed Parliament combined in one unselfish desire for the 
common , free from all suspicion of y spirit or private 
civilization, and good feeling to the furthest borders of the land, 
we begin to wonder dimly how it is that we can still require laws 
to suppress pauperism, crime, or ignorance. Why, we ask, have 
we not already entered a political millennium? The only answer 
seems to be, that the bad eflects of the old days, when members ate 
nutsand oranges,and held down Speakers by the arms, have not quite 
disappeared from among us, and that more patriotic endeavours are 
still needed before we can reap the fruits of our lofty philanthropy. 
Yet we should be doing injustice to Mr. Palgrave if we did not 
admit that he thinks well of the old nut-cracking Parliaments, 
and thinks that they did some good in their rough way. Perhaps 
they were even at times a little more efficient than the present 
body, which is not seldom oppressed by the huge accumulation of 
its benevolent enterprises, and suffers from a plethora of public 

irit. However this may be, we will make one confession. Mr. 

‘algrave dilates forcibly and properly on the providential escape 
of Parliament from that infamous Guy Faux and his associates. 
He trembles to think of the fearful consequences which would 
have ensued if King and Queen and Prince and both Houses of 
Parliament had been summarily blown to atoms. It is little use 
speculating on might-have-beens, but of course we fully agree 
with him that it was fortunate that the experiment was never tried. 
Yet, putting aside for a moment all moral considerations, and 
ngniite the plot from a purely zsthetic point of view, it is im- 
possible not to feel a momentary pang of regret at its pre- 
mature discovery. Everybody concerned is dead by this 
time, and would have been so in any case; and it is almost 
a pity that so gigantic a crime should not have added one more 
picturesque element to our history. All the murders com- 
memorated by De Quincey and other students of the wxsthetics 
of crime would have sunk into utter insignificance by the side of 
so tremendous a catastrophe. The Gunpowder Plot, for boldness 
of design, for neatness of conception, and for thorough complete- 
ness and harmony of detail, might have challenged comparison 
with any event recorded in history. Its failure causes as great a 
loss to historians as would have been the loss to artists had Rafiaelle 
and Michael Angelo and a few of their contemporaries been strangled 
in their cradles. We repeat, to prevent mistakes, that we are fully 
convinced that this longing is decidedly wrong; and had we known 
of the plot in time, no weak desire for dramatic effect should have 
restrained us from giving full information to James or his Minis- 
ters; but even Mr. Palgrave will admit that it would have had 
incidentally the good effect of adding one very exciting chapter to 
his amusing little book. 


BLUNT ON THE ENGLISH REFORMATION.* 


R. BLUNT is atrue and loyal son of the Church of England, 
and has done that Church good service by several of his 
ublications; but, in attempting to write the history of the 
eformation, he has undertaken a task beyond his powers. He 
does not possess sufficient acquaintance with the works of the 
so-called ane to be able to appreciate their tone of mind 
or the systems of theology which they represent, nor does he 
appear to us in this volume to have the grasp of mind necessary 
in order to form a true estimate of the bearings of Kuropean 
— upon the subject. We do not 0 er that he writes 
rom an Anglican point of view. An English clergyman belong- 
ing to his school of thought could scarcely do otherwise; and 
though an historian should always strive to be impartial, no his- 
tory could be written to interest people by a writer who was 
not possessed of his own view, and, we may add, entirely pene- 
trated with the conviction that his view was the true one. The 
fault we find with Mr. Blunt, then, is not so much on the score 
of ree mong of facts, for he has in general succeeded in 
placing them before the reader with more impartiality than most 
of those who have handled this difficult subject before him; but 
rather that his horizon is far too limited, and that his mental gaze 
does not take in the true proportions of historical events. Aguin, 
there is a conspicuous absence from his pages of a true appreci- 
ation of the charaters of the persons who figured in the great 
movement of the reign of Henry VIII. He does not judge them 
wrongly for the most part, as far as he goes, but he is deficient in 
the power of estimating them. In much of his defence of 
Wolsey, and his description of Henry’s rapacity, as well as in the 
incidental remarks in which he condemns the time-serving of 
Cranmer or the selfishness of Cromwell, we quite concur. But 
neither of these two latter personages, who played so important 
a part in the changes effected in the last twenty years of this 
reign, cuts any conspicuous figure in his pages; whilst the ac- 
count of the Cardinal of York leaves wholly out of sight his un- 
scrupulous conduct and barefaced lying in the matter of the divorce. 
The particular view of which we complain can scarcely be illus- 
trated better than by an extract from the last chapter of the work, 
whieh is headed “ The Rise of Protestant Dissent.” ‘The author 
says :— 
All the more solid, learned, and thoughtful Reformers said to themselves, 
“ If we break off from the old Church of England we cut away the ground 


* The Reformation of the Church of England ; its History, Principles, and 
Results (A.b. 1514-1547). By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., 
Vicar of Kennington, Oxford; Editor of the Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer; Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” &c, London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge: Rivingtons, 1868. 


from under our feet. We must continue the line of the episcopate, and hand 
it on unbroken to our descendants; we must provide a true priesthood, the 
same in every respect as has been provided hitherto; we must guard the 
ancient sacraments of the Church, and take care that no essentials shall be 
wanting to their due administration recte and rite, as to principles and ritual; 
we must sce that whatever changes may be expedient in our Liturgy and 
other services, nothing is taken away, nothing added, which shall cut them 
off from the fellowship of primitive offices; we must maintain the creeds 
intact, and whatever special formularies may be needed for our special 
position, we must in all things be sure that the Catholic faith is still rawr | 
the Church of England. Let Rome treat us how she will, be it ours so sti 
to hold our place in the one body of Christ, that we may still claim union 
with her, and with all living branches of the one true Vine.” 


And this, we are told, is the principle which actuated the Re- 
formers, or—to quote the author's exact words, lest we should at 
all misrepresent him—which deeply influenced all the official 
movements of the Reformation. Now Mr. Blunt is fully persuaded 
that this is the view which the Reformers did take, because in his 
opinion they ought to have taken it, as opposed to those narrow 
views which he speaks of as having been known for three cen- 
turies under the designations of Protestantism, Puritanism, Noncon- 
formity and Dissent, and which he says are as strictly antagonistic 
to the principles of the Church of England as to those of the 
Church of Rome. 

Now we should like very much to know who these solid, 
thoughtful, and learned Reformers were. The present volume does 
not extend beyond the reign of Henry VIII. It is, therefore, 
scarcely likely that the author means to include in this description 
the Bishops and dignitaries of Edward VIth’s creation, who were 
authors of the Prayer Book of 1552—a book which, we take it 
for granted, is not exactly to Mr. Blunt’s mind; still less can we 
think he is looking forward to the reign of Elizabeth, or would 
care to pin his faith upon what is known of the opinions of Parker, 
Grincal, Horne, Scory, and Cox. We are, therefore, driven to 
the supposition that he refers to the Reformers of the reign of 
Henry VIII. Now, the Bishops who were the Kiny’s tools for 
reforming the Church of England were Cranmer of Canterbury, 
Goodrich of Ely, Shaxton of Salisbury, Hilsey of Rochester, 
and Barlow of St. David’s. If to these be added the name of 
that scurrilous writer, Bale, afterwards Bishop of Ossory, who 
was employed by Cromwell to write ribald plays against the Pope 
and in favour of the new learning, we have a pretty complete list 
of the most influential Reformers of Henry VIIIth’s reign. And 
we think it would be difficult to quote a single passage from any 
of their writings which in any way confirms the description given 
of them by our author; whilst, of the three most distinguished 
among them for learning—namely, Cranmer, Bale, and Barlow— 
two have expressed their opinion most unequivocally in contempt 
of the very idea of an apostolical succession, as well as of the other 
opinions alluded to in the above extract ; and Cranmer, we suppose, 
can scarcely be thought a very ardent admirer of episcopacy. We 
should have thought the ease scarcely worth arguing; but, as 
Anglicans of Mr. Blunt’s school are loth to givé up Cranmer, we 
will quote a passage or two which may be read in Burnet, and 
which we can vouch for as having been transcribed correctly from 
Cranmer’s own MS.:— 

In the New Testament, he that is appointed to be a bishop or a priest 
needeth no consecration by the Scripture, for election or appointing thereto 
is sufficient. 

A bishop may make a priest by the Scripture, and so may princes and 
governors also, and that by the authority of God committed them, and the 
people also, by their election. 

All the officers and ministers, as well of the one sort as of the other, may be 
appointed, assigned, and elected, and in every place by the laws and orders of 
kings and princes. In the admission of many of these officers be divers comely 
ceremonies and solemnities used, which be not of necessity, but only for good 
order and seemly fashion; for if such offices and ministrations were com- 
mitted without such solemnity, they were nevertheless truly committed. 
And there is no more promise of God that grace is given in the committing 
of the ecclesiastical office, than it is in the committing of the civil office. 

We do not ourselves of course write from an Anglican, or any 
specially controversial, point of view, but simply in the interests 
of historical truth; but we would recommend Mr. Blunt and so- 
called High Churehmen to rest their case on the well-known 
opinions of the divines who, at the Restoration, made the Book 
of Common Prayer what it is, and to forego their appeals to the 
opinions of the Reformers, which cannot really be made to serve 
their purpose. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point because it supplies the 
key to Mr. Blunt's failure. He has started with a wroug hypo- 
thesis, and that hypothesis is continually meeting us. His view 
of the learning, the character, and the opinions of the Reformers 
is not tenable ; and were it ever so just and true, he attributes far 
too great weight to their personal influence. They were for the 
most part mere tools in the hands of the King, and there was 
perhaps not one of them who would have ventured long to main- 
tain any opinion at variance with his known wishes, 

After what has been said, some of our readers will be surprised 
at hearing that neither the marriage with Anne of Cleves nor the 
divorce of Henry from his fourth wife, nor again the marriage and 
execution of Catharine Howard, nor again the sixth wife and her 
surviving her tyrant husband, are so much as mentioned in this 
History. Yet two at least of these aflairs are intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the Reformation, ifon no other ground, 
at least on this, that they prove the abject servility of Cranmer and 
the rest of the bishops and leading clergy of the King’s appoint- 
ment. The earlier part of the reign is chronicled in somewhat more 
minute detail, but though upon the whole proceedings are given 
with tolerable accuracy, there are slight mistakes of fact which 
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betray hasty writing, and there are several omissions which could 
not have occurred had the author been acquainted with recently 
published collections of documents. For all that appears to the 
contrary, Mr. Blunt has never seen the interesting collection of 
Vatican documents printed at Rome by Theiner, in 1864; and 
though he has made good use of Mr. Brewer’s valuable volumes 
of Letters and Papers, it is unfortunate for his credit that these 


volumes extend as yet only to the year 1523; that is to say, | 


only to within four years of the period when the actual history of 
the Reformation may be said to begin. Had he read the diary of 
Campeggio, as contained in ‘Theiner’s volume, there are many pas- 
saves in this part of the work which would never have been 
written ; though even then he would not have been saved from the 
ridiculous mistake of speaking of Wolsey’s supposed marriage as a 

arailel case with that of Campeggio. We are told that “ there can 
Be little doubt that he, like Cardinal Campeggio, whose son was 
knighted by Henry VITI., had been married, perhaps secretly, as 
Archbishop Cranmer was.” This little sentence contains by im- 
plication three mistakes. There is no evidence whatever to show 
that Wolsey had married the person who was the mother of his 
two children; and Cranmer’s marriage was no secret, thongh he 
did not parade it, as was natural enough in the teeth of the Act 
of the Six Articles. As to Campeggio’s marriage, it was quite dif- 
ferent in kind from either of the other two cases, in that he never was 
in any kind of holy orders till after his wife’s death, so that no 
sort of scandal attaches to his name on this score. Little instances 
of misstatements of this kind ave of perpetual occurrence, and 
show the narrow compass of the writer's researches. In one place 
we are told that the Cardinal of York had failed to secure the 
triple crown, though backed by all the influence of Henry, Francis, 
and the Emperor. If Mr. Blunt had taken the trouble to read 
Mr. Brewer's preface to his last volume, he would have seen that 
Charles V. never intended that Wolsey should be Pope; and, 
im fact, thet the election of Adrian VI. was probably entirely due 
to the adroit management of the Emperor. 

The best chapter, perhaps, is that which gives the account of the 
suppression of the Monasteries. The author very fairly weighs the 
testimonies for and against the monks, and accurately describes the 
real motives which led to the destruction of the religious houses. 
He has, perhaps, charitably overstated the case in their favour, and 
his desire to do justice to a set of men who certainly do not de- 
serve all the abuse that has been heaped upon them has in one 
instance led him into an absurd suggestion. He thinks that the 
secret of such charges being laid against abbots, priors, and other 
brethren Jay in the fact that they were married. Now, whatever 
apology could be made for the supposed marriages of the secular 
clergy, surely none of the regulars would have entered such a plea 
in their defence; and if such defence had been pleaded, it would 
have been quite conclusive against their promotion to rectories 
and other positions in the Church. The King, however he might 
be inclined to overlook acts of incontinency, was certainly ve 
unlikely to promote the Prior of West Acre, or any other eal 
who was known to be married. The promotion of such men to 
benefices in the King’s gift, whether they were of good, bad, or 
indifferent character, is just what might be expected. Such ap- 
pointments provided for the quiet employment of men who, if 
they had been at large, might have been found troublesome to 
the Government, and they saved the Royal [exchequer from the 
expense cntailed upon it of paying the abbots and brethren their 
pensions. 


The author has wisely avoided the form of annals, and broken | 
up his history into separate chapters, each treating of its own | 


proper subject. The chapter on the Divorce will probably be read 
with interest, and he is entitled to praise on the score of his fear- 


less endexvour to represent the facts of the case in their true light, | 


for which we have no doubt he will incur the wrath‘ of all who 


take their accounts of the English Reformation from Foxe’s Acts | 


and Monuments. Nevertheless, this chapter exhibits in a stronger 
light than sny other part of the book the writer’s want of acquaint- 
ance with recently published sources of information, and recalls to 
our mind, perhaps more forcibly than other part of the work, the 
often repeated complaint that the History of the Reformation of 
the Church of icngland still remains to be written. 


MR. RASSAM’S MISSION TO ABYSSINIA.* 


F the creat History of Human Error ever comes to be written, 

a special chapter must be taken up by the unbroken series of 
blunders that makes up the record of the Abyssinian quarrel. Of 
course we say this with no wish to detract from the merit of the 
expedition which marks its final and crowning episode. Both in 
conception and execution this movement will always stand among 
the highest in our military annals. Happily for us, the blundering 
in this latest instance was taken upon himself by our adversary. 
Theodore’s overweening pride, sublime ignorance, and propensity 
to ardent spirits, crowned by dementia leading to suicide, were the 
means of extricating us from a strait in which military skill and 
courage, diplomatic fence, and pecuniary outlay might alike have 
proved inetiectual. Had that infatuated ruler not held some fond 
idea that he had only to face the forces of his enemies for them to 
fall down dead, he would hardly have given them the chance of 
meeting him in the open, or have turned at bay in his chosen 


* Narrative of the British Mission to Theodore, King of Abyssinia, Try 
Hormuzd F.R.G.S, 2 vols. With Map, Plans, and illustrations. 
London; Johu Murray, 1369. 


fortress. Had he with the faintest glimmer of warlike intelligence 
lined his mountain passes with sharpshooters, or even sent stones 
rolling down upon the troops toiling painfully in Indian file at 
his feet, the Cabul disaster might have been outdone. In Theo- 
dore’s song of triumph “ Flodden had been Bannockburn.” Or 
had he, like the Nana, simply bolted for the trackless hills and 
forests of the far west, taking with him the captives or leaving us 
a present of their mangled bodies, how long should we have kept 
up the wild-goose chase, and to what multiple of ten millions 
would the bill, which now makes the nation grumble, have run 
its terrible items? We had best pay with a grace the sup- 


plementary estimate, and we may hope, with the final reports and 
narrative of Mr. Rassam before us, soon to shut our memories upon 
a record of the most causeless and unmitigated muddling to be met 
with in the long annals of human folly. 


| The most provoking part of this melancholy business is the 
| trumpery origin out of which grew such unbounded fuss, anxiety, 
_ and cost. The sole business which professedly took Messrs, Stern 
-and Flad, with their wives and families, to King Theodore’s 
| dominions, was, asthe King formally repeated to Mr. Rassam, “ to 


convert the Jews to the Christian faith.” Was it because there 
were no Jews in Palestine ‘hat these gentlemen were driven to 
seek objects for their zeal in the wilds of Abyssinia? Or was it the 
known trouble and cost of the convert with his foot, so to say, on 
his native heath, which made them shy of the home-grown unbe- 
liever? Of the value per head of Abyssinian converts we have 
unhappily no means of making even a guess, for throughout the 
whole business no one ever hears mention of a real convert at all. 
A dozen, ten, or even a solitary believer would have been something 
to point to in the long account of ten millions. But there is a 
lamentable and entire blank on the credit side of the ledger. Once, 
however, these zealous missionaries are seen comfortably settled 
in the country, we find them as usual embroiled ere long in some 
way with the powers and rulers of the land. Mr. Rassam does 
but repeat with authority King Theodore’s fundumental grievance 
that, “notwithstanding all his kindness, Stern had listened to 
the stories of the Bishop about the origin of his (the King’s) 
mother, and proclaimed to the world that she was a woman 
of low degree, who used to sell Xésso—an Abyssinian vermi- 
fuge—on the common highways.” What the descent of King 
Theodore from the Queen of Sheba or the késso-seller had to 
do with the conversion of the Jews was perhaps more obvious to 
missionary intelligence than to our own. Next it is Consul 
Cameron who gets into the King’s black books, either through 
his interference in the same matter or through the miscarriage in 
his hands of Theodore’s correspondence with Queen Victoria. ‘lo 
these supposed causes is superadded a trumpery story of the 
King’s that Consul Cameron had taken some Abyssinian servants 
with him to Casala, who, at a party given to him by Turkish 
authorities there, were told to imitate the war-dance of the Royal 
troops; that some had refused to obey, but one was forced to do 
as he was ordered, and made the Turks laugh at His M@esty ; 
that they had said sneeringly to the Abyssinians, “Is that the 
way the soldiers of your great King fight?” This story, it ap- 
pears, was related to the King by one I’ngidaé Wark, a scamp 
who had been in Captain Cameron’s service, but who, thinking 
himself underpaid, did all he could to injure and betray his 
master. Ingadi Wark having shared the (ate of the 197 
wretches who were massacred by the King in his last outbrea 

of fury, April g, 1868, the disclosures which Mr. Rassam hoped 


to have extracted from him were lost to the public. It is 
something, though but a poor equivalent for all we have laid 
' out and undergone—and a still poorer index, to our thinking, to 
' the diplomatic depth of our envoy—to be told that, in Mr. Ras- 
sam’s opinion, * this man was at the bottom of all the misunder- 
standing which existed between the King and the European 
captives.” What a pity no one was there to put a foot in the first 
instance upon the fons e¢ origo of all this trouble! From first to 
last it would — our proper business was to fight neither with 
small nor great, but only with ’ngada Wark. Meanwhile ambitious 
hopes having been kindled in the breast of King Theodore, and the 
regulation snubbing or official ignoring having been effected in 
| Lord Russell’s happiest manner, the vengeance of the semi-savage 
| descends upon the whole body of Europeans within reach. By 
way of extricating the victims, letter after letter, and envoy after 
envoy, are despatched, like the messengers after a schoolboy’s 
kite, and with about the same appearance of a return; and so 
the whole familiar story is alin: to pass, till armed force, 
aided by Theodore’s opportune insanity, settles every account save 
that of money. 

Out of the whole tissue of blunders, the appointment of Mr. 
Hormuzd Rassam strikes us as among the most conspicuous. We 
need point to no more convincing proof of this opinion than that 
furnished by his own pages now before us. The many excellent 
qualities which have Seeevedly won him esteem in private life 
make us the more regret that he should have been thrown into 
a position calling for men of rougher mould, men downright, or 
even brusque, rather than scrupulous or cringing in their political 
manners, For Theodore’s wayward, suspicious, and scheming tem- 

rament a match might better have been found, it may be thought, 
in the school of Indian experience, from the roll of the captors of 
Delhi, or the tranquillizers of Affghan and Punjabee chiefs. A 
determined growl of the British lion might have had more effect 
upon the savage ear than the mild mixture of the serpent and the 
dove which to Mr. Rassum seemed to give the true note of diplo- 

| macy. “ Humouring the King,” when there was any object to be 
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gained, occupies too prominent a place in our envoy’s method of 
approach, The wiliness of the monarch, of which Mr. Rassam 
was fully aware, was not to be met by a mere attempt to out- 
reach him in weaker fashion at his own game. The ill effects 
even of an apparent paltering to His Majesty’s ill-humour or 
caprice, and stooping to the tone of alternate blandishment and 
supplication, is sufficiently shown in the ill-starred interference 
of Dr. Beke, undertaken in the teeth of every discouragement, 
from that of Colonel Merewether to every friendly native ad- 
viser. What are we to think of a British envoy, when put in 
chains, sending a message of this sort even when “ in low spirits,” 
and beginning to think the lives of himself and his fellow-captives 
hung upon a thread :—“ Tell the King that my fellow-prisoners 
and myself have reached this gaol in safety, and that when this 
act of his becomes known, it will doubtless serve to increase his 
fame, especially when people hear that a great Sovereign has impri- 
soned a man merely because he was his friend”? This playing up 
to the King’s combined vanity and humour for a joke may have 
seemed to Mr. Rassam a happy thought under the circumstances. 
It is the received way, we believe, in many asylums, of working 
upon certain moods of lunatic patients. A mixture of plain- 
tiveness with chaff might have been expected to act with this 
sort of spell upon the disturbed spirit of Theodore. We have 
an inkling of something of this kind of ruse in the fable 
where the fox finds himself helpless under the paw of the 
lion. It strikes us, however, as somewhat novel in the history 
of British diplomacy. Put into still more courtly phrase in the 
mouth of the messenger Lih, the reply came to His Majesty’s 
ears in the form that “I had not manifested any vexation, but 
had simply remarked that whatever came from the King was 
acceptable to me, from a gauntlet to a fetter round the leg.” 
The friendly chiefs, whose conventional native tone Mr. Rassam 
may have thought himself happy in so well catching, also thought 
to work upon the Royal Bity by the same Oriental attitude of 
lying in the dust. To the King’s first question as to what the 
English envoy had said, the Bitwéiddad’s reply was that Mr. Ras- 
sam felt highly favoured in having so exalted a locality allotted to 
him during the rainy season, and one so near His Majesty’s I/fing ; 
“that my only regret was being so far from the Royal presence, 
but that the thought of soon meeting the King again was a source 
of great consolation to me.” We are not surprised at the result 
which followed this kissing of the rod, while attempting to 
throw dust into the wily monarch’s eyes. It was presently told 
to Mr. Rassam, for his comfort, that when the courier delivered 
the message the King said, “Do those asses of Migdala chiefs 
think that Mr. Rassam is such a fool as to believe that any person 
could put him in chains without my special order? The thing is 
done, and he must wait until I go there myself.” 

From the moment that the landing of the British force was 
reported to the King, courier after courier brought polite and 
comeunentats letters to Mr. Rassam, and on the 18th of March 
the Reyal Commissioners came to Magdala to strike off his chains. 
All proofs to the contrary notwithstanding, it seems to have re- 
mained a settled point with him that a policy of finesse and sub- 
mission was preferable to vigorous acts or outspoken words. His 
reply to Theodore’s “kind consideration” probably strikes him 
stil as the model of diplomatic letter-writing on the occasion :— 

I have had the honour of receiving your Majesty’s kind letter by Mr. Flad, 
Aluka I’ngid% and Yashdélaka Lih, and was glad to learn therefrom that 
your Majesty was in the enjoyment of good health. 

’s kind consideration in having re- 


I am much obliged for your a 
leased me from my chains. May the Lord reward you for all your acts of 


kindness, 

Your Majesty has always tried to befriend me since my arrival in your 
country ; and I trust it will not be long before you perfect my joy by granting 
a similar boon to my companions, 

I return you my best thanks for having sent me by Mr. Flad, Alaka I’ngida 
and Yashdlaka Lih, two thousand dollars; also one hundred sheep and tifty 
cows, Which | have received with pleasure. 


We can ag sympathize with Theodore on having had so 
long to take his measure of the British character, whether for 
action or diplomacy, from what came officially under his cogni- 
zance. A keen judge of human nature, and veiling under a 
cynical or playful disguise much instinctive sense of what was 
bold, downright, and even chivalrous on the part of those opposed 
to him, he may have detected on many an occasion the ring of 
metal such as meets our ear in another passage of the book before 
us. Two priests, who had publicly called the King “a Frank ” to 
his face for having failed to keep the Lenten fast, and for having 
granted a similar dispensation to those of his soldiers who pre- 
terred meat and butter to dry bread, on being arraigned before 
His Majesty, were denounced A him as fools and asses for their 
meddling, and ordered to be unfettered and forthwith banished 
from M4gdala. “If I find you in my camp again,” was the judge’s 
valedictory, “ I will have you flogged.” Everybody in the place 
expected to see them hurled over the fatal precipice. For the 
“wretched priests,” who received the sentence “with downcast 
looks and without uttering a word,” what most moved Her 
Majesty's Envoy was the “inward exstacy they must have felt 
at having got off so easily.” His fellow-feeling is rather with 
the poor in — than with the candidate for the martyr’s 
crown. It is hard, however, to pledge all his companions to 
the like way of thinking. ‘ How we all envied their summary 
banishment, and wished that a similar fate awaited vurselyes, 
even with the superadded disgrace of being kicked out of the 
loathsome place!” Theodore having so long and so character- 
istically dissembled his love, it was doubtless by way of suitable 
return that his victim, on his first reception after his fetters had 


been struck off, “ deemed it prudent to put the best face u 
our misfortunes. I endeavoured to look as pleased as if I had 
never been put in chains by the despot, and were not even then 
his prisoner.” This quite bears out Dr. Blanc’s odd picture of 
Theodore and Rassam’s last shaking hands, “ both crying at the 
idea of parting.’ Every allowance must in fairness be made for 
any man lying at the mercy of a ruthless and capricious tyrant, 
and it may be thought somewhat harsh, on the part of gentlemen 
who sit at home at ease, to fix what some might call an heroic or 
ideal standard of speech and demeanour under circumstances of such 
severe proof to human nerves. Still it is not for the countrymen 
of Conolly and Stoddart to forget what has been the actual 
deportment of British officers and gentlemen in even more trying 
straits than these, and they will hardly be persuaded that the 
honour or the repute of England gained much from the choice of 
a representative of blood and culture alien from their own. We 
are far from grudging Mr. Rassam the satisfaction he thinks it 
fair to claim from the official expression of the “ high sense 
entertained by Her Majesty's Government of his conduct during 
the difficult and arduous period of his employment” under the 
Foreign Office. “You appear,” writes Lord Stanley, “ through- 
out to have acted for the best, and your prudence, discretion, 
and good management seem to have tended greatly to pre- 
serve the lives, and thus to insure the ultimate release, of 
the captives.” Still less would we begrudge him the 5,000/, 
which the Government has granted, not only as some compen- 
sation for his sufferings, but as a “testimony of appreciation of 

ood service.” <A great nation ought to be generous, and, since 
all’s well that ends well, we care little to calculate with niceness 
or jealousy how far our envoy’s diplomatic energy or tact is to be 
credited with the ultimate release of the captives. However, 
“ preserving the lives ” of the party and of himself being logically 
a premiss of some importance to this most desirable conclusion, 
we feel too happy in welcoming back our imperilled countrymen 
to linger critically over every stage of the ordeal through which 
the credit of the country had in the interim to pass. 

It is not possible to pass so lightly over the closing episode of 
Mr. Rassam’s mission. We allude to the famous business of the 
cows, of which Dr. Blane speaks as “ Mr. Rassam’s unfortunate 
mistake,” and which has been taken advantage of in some quarters 
to cast upon the British Commander-in-Chief a charge of having 
deceived Theodore. It is distinctly asserted by Dr. Blanc that 
Samuel was authorized by Mr. Rassam to intimate to Theodore 
Sir R. Napier’s acceptance of the present. Mr. Rassam’s own 
narrative confirms the statement. Samuel wished to know 
what reply he was to carry back to the King respecting the 
proffered present of sheep and cows. “On my repeating this 
question to the Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency said ‘I 
accept them,’ and that was the message which I gave to Samuel.” 
It does not appear that Mr. Rassam was at any pains to explain 
to Sir R. Napier that any particular significance attached, by 
native usage, to the acceptance of such a present. Had he so 
understood it, he must be judged culpable, in his position, of a 
plain omission of duty; while to be ignorant of it would imply 
singular lack of knowledge on his part of native ideas of etiquette 
in general, or cf the craft of Theodore in particular. Anyhow, his 
throwing the blame of the matter upon the Commander-in-Chief 
is beyond excuse. We now learn from General Merewether that 
no word in reply escaped Sir R. Napier’s lips. He merely “ bowed 
his head,” probably thinking the matter of little moment. If 
Theodore was really deceived, with no one else than Mr. Rassam 
can the blame possibly rest. With him, too, must rest the 
fault if any suspicion of laxity or inexactness be thrown by 
this crucial instance upon the general tenor of his narrative. 
Much, as we are expressly told, was compiled from memory, most 
of the original notes, diaries, and other documents having been 
made away with under fear of detection and its consequences, 
Making allowance for this drawback, as well as for what we have 
felt bound to notice as signs of weakness in mind or character, 
there is much in the tale of this anxious and wearisome captivity 
to render it interesting to the public. , 


A NEW HISTORY OF PARIS.* 

ib ies the grumbling Parisians who complain of Baron Hauss- 

mann’s destructive propensities, and who see all the vestiges 
of the past swept recklessly away, the municipal authorities have 
just been offering a most splendid sop in the shape of the 
magnificent volume now before us. The Prefect of the Seine 
is certainly quite justified in boasting that no constitutional 
Government would fom been bold enough to incur the enormous 
expenses entailed by the publication of a work like the Histoire de 
Paris, and he may confidently point to this gorgeous folio as one 
of the noblest specimens modern France has ever produced of 
erudition, art, and typography. 

We may begin by reminding our readers that some years 
ago the Paris Administrative Council voted the publication, on an 
extensive scale, of a complete history of that city. The works of 
Lebeuf, Sauval, and Dulaure are, no doubt, valuable in their way, 
and can well be profitably consulted ; but they are of too summary 
a character, and neither the resources of private speculation nor 
the zeal of religious communities could have been suflicient to 
bring out a history of Paris really worthy of the subject. The 


* Histowre générale de Paris. Paris et ses Historiens au XIVe et au 
XVe Svécle; Documents et Ecrits originaux recueillis et commentés par 
Leroux de Lincy, L. M. Tisserand, et A. Breul. 1 vol. Imprimerie 
Imperiale, 
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plan adopted by Baron Haussmann is that of a series of mono- 

phs. It is, of course, liable to the objection of want of unity ; 
but it presents advantages which considerably overbalance this 
defect, and amongst others is the fact that the preparation and 
issuing of the various series which are to compose the entire work 
can be undertaken simultaneously. Thus, besides a general intro- 
duction to the history of Paris, complete in one volume, we have 
already before us the first instalments of a Topographie histori 
du Vieux Paris (Louvre et Tuileries) by M. Berty, and also of a 
survey of the old Paris libraries by M. Alfred Franklin, 

The folio entitled Les Historiens de Paris au XIV et au XV* 
Siecle, amano jointly by M. Leroux de Lincy, M. L. M. Tisse- 
rand, and M. A, Breul, is, in point both of size and of intrinsic 
value, the most important contribution to the whole collection as 
yet issued, and it is fully entitled to a distinct notice. Let us say 
a word, first, of the numerous illustrations which have been added 
to it, and which throw so much light upon the descriptions given 
in the letterpress. With a view to render this part of the volume 
as attractive and as perfect as possible, the chief public and 
private libraries, both in France and abroad, have been consulted ; 
chromolithographs, photographic engravings, woodcuts, and steel 
plates are scattered throughout the book in endless variety, and 
every opportunity has been taken of showing pictorially what 
Paris was six centuries ago. Some of the most splendid minia- 
tures contained in the old medieval missals and manuscript 
Bibles are reproduced with admirable accuracy and perfection. 
Here are two views of Paris during the fifteenth century; a 
little further on we have a curious representation of the Petit- 
pont, such as it appeared about the same time; then comes the 

ous Maison aux Piliers, where the turbulent citizens of the 
mud metropolis held their meetings; and, finally, the artist 
treats us to a gorgeous sketch of the interior of the Sainte 
Chapelle. The facsimile of original charters, of seals, es- 
cutcheons, portraits, buildings, and old prints are so numerous 
that we must be satisfied with a passing mention of them. We 

ke just now of the miniatures to be found in some of 

Mas, belonging to the great libraries and collections of 
Europe; the information which they furnish on points of 
topography is often singularly curious, and at the same time 
extremely correct. When an illuminator, for instance, in en- 
deavouring to illustrate the Bible, found that the subject he had 
to deal with was, say, the Crucifixion, instead of giving as the 
background of his miniature the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
which of course he knew nothing about, he very naturally sub- 
stituted scenes with which he was familiar—Montmartre, Vin- 
cennes, Montfaucon, Saint Denis, &c. If he had to represent the 
taking of the Holy City by the Crusaders, he delineated the walls 
of Paris; and his contemporaries thus found Notre Dame, the 
Louvre, the University, and the Town Hail immortalized @ propos 
either of the Holy Scriptures or of some popular legend. Such 
is the peculiar value (in addition to its artistic merit) of a beau- 
tiful illumination borrowed from the missal of Juvenal des Ursins, 
copied in this volume, and which represents the shepherds re- 
ceiving the tidings of Our Lord’s nativity ; the landscape being 
a view of the Seine, with the tower of the Temple, the Church 
of Saint-Jean-en-Gréve, the Petit Chitelet, and the Butte- 
Montmartre faithfully portrayed. 

But it is time that we should come to the text, and give some 
idea of its importance. As the title of the work suggests, the 
learned editors have published descriptions of Paris written by 
authors who lived during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
let us add that the notes, elucidations, and comments by which 
these descriptions are accompanied show an amount of research 
and of patience above all praise. The first piece is an éloge 
of Paris, composed in the year 1323, by Jean de Jandun, 
a master of the College of Navarre, whose metaphysical works 
had procured for him the surname of Doctor Acutissimus. Jan- 
dun appears to have been in his day a supporter of opinions 
which were not considered very orthodox; his great friend 
was the celebrated Marsilio of Padua, well known by his at- 
tacks against the Papacy, and he became his collaborateur in the 
publication of a treatise entitled Defensor pacts, the programme of 
which was nothing else, as a distinguished critic remarks *, than 
the sovereignty of the people and universal suffrage. Translated 
into French, the Defensor pacis soon obtained the widest circulation ; 
yet if its boldness was well calculated to make it popular amongst 
those whom the ambition and rapacity of the Court of Rome had 
long filled with disgust, that very merit could not, on the other 
hand, but excite the anger of the powers that were. Poor Jean 
de Jandun paid the penalty of his liberalism. Obliged to leave 
Paris, he retired first to Senlis, and then to Germany, where he 
died. It is from Senlis that his Loge de Paris is dated. A friend 
having taunted him on account of his departure, Jandun replied 
by & pompous praise of the town where he had found a refuge. 

is correspondent retorted—* How ? you, Doctor Acutissime, you 
are ungrateful enough to despise the advantages of Paris, and 
to prefer to it an obscure country town?” “No,” answers the 
philosopher, “and I shall prove to you forthwith that I am quite as 
alive as you are to the great merits of the metropolis of intellectual 
Europe.” Hence along and curious éloge containing an account of 
the topographical beauties of Paris, its public buildings, its civili- 
zation, arts, manners, &c. The Latin original of that work had 
already been published in 1856 by MM. Leroux de Lincy and 
Taranne, in the Bulletin du Comité de la Langue, de 0 Histoire et des 
Arts de la France; it is on the present occasion supplemented with 
a French translation and alearned commentary. 


* Ad. Franck, Réformuteurs et Publicistes de U Europe, p. 139. 


The next morceau is a short fragment from the pen of Raoul de 
Presles, a distinguished writer honoured with the favour of 
Charles V., and who took a in ecclesiastical affairs during the 
fourteenth century. The King of France had ordered him to write 
a translation of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, assigning to him 
as a remuneration a pension of 400 livres, afterwards increased to 
600, for the whole of the author's life. Raoul de Presles was not 
satisfied with merely giving a version of the bishop’s treatise ; he 
added commentaries of his own, and @ propos of the 25th chapter 
of the 5th Book he wrote a short description of Paris. This frag- 
ment, the elements of which are borrowed chiefly from Paulus 
Orosius, Julius Celsus, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Helinand, and 
Gulielmus Brito, contains many particulars which never existed 
except in the imagination of the old chroniclers, who are respon- 
sible for them; and some of his etymologies are extremely fanciful, 
as when he says, “comme aussi les Allemans sont diz d'un autre 
fleuve qui est appellé Zemannus”; but at the same time he gives 
a great deal of valuable information respecting the Paris of his 
own days, and the notices which he gives the popular chansons de 
geste are very interesting. 

Guillebert de Metz is the author of the third piece printed in 
this volume. Nothing certain is known about him, except that he 
was a German by birth, and that he studied at the University of 
Paris. He lived about the middle of the fifteenth century, exer- 
cised the profession of a scribe, and assumed the title of libraire to 
the Duke of Burgundy. The last ten chapters of his description 
are the most valuable of all because they contain queque ipse 
vidit ; he was evidently on familiar terms with all the University 
men of the day, the philosophers, scribes, illuminators, and artists 
of every kind; he mentions them as his friends, and describes 
them, as he goes on, in a few characteristic words. 

Finally, the editors of this volume have published a Latin 
poem, hitherto inédit, of Antonio, an Italian writer, a native 
of Asti, who became one of the retainers of Charles, Duke of 
Orleans, after that prince was released from his captivity in 
England. Until quite lately, Antonius Astensis—to use the Latin- 
ized form of his name—was known only through « poem entitled 
De Varietate Fortune, published in the fourteenth volume of 
Muratori’s Rerum Italicarum Scriptores ; but a considerable collec- 
tion of his works was discovered amongst the treasures of the 
Grenoble Library, and from that manuscript volume M. Leroux de 
Lincy and his collaborateurs have printed, together with a French 
translation,{a description, in hexameters, of Paris, its suburbs, and the 
principal towns of France. Antonius Astensis is not satisfied with 
giving an account of all the buildings, both secular and religious, the 
streets, markets, &c.; he launches forth also into political digressio 
and speaks more than once of the wars between the English an 
French, inveighing bitterly against the former, whom he accuses 
of thorough irreligion :— 

Ex hoc ergo patet Majoribus esse Britannis, 

Quos dicunt Anglos vulgari nomine Galli, 

Aut paulum aut certe nil relligionis in altum 

Ceelorum Regem, cujus non alma verentur 

Templa, manu si quando queunt violare nefanda, 

Que Galli exornant ingenti semper honore. . . , 
This tirade, occurring in a description of the Abbey of Saint Denis, 
need not astonish us. A secretary to the Duke of Orleans—who, 
after the fatal battle of Agincourt, had been for twenty-five years 
a prisoner in England—Antonius Asteusis had naturally no sym- 
— with those whom he calls Majores Britanni; he therefore 

ws from the premisses contained in the above lines the follow- 

ing conclusion :—- 

Non igitur miror si tandem Rector Olympi, 

Exaltare solens justos et ladere pravos, 

Auxilii tantum Gallorum contulit armis, 

Et tantis sevis fuit adversarius Anglis. 

We have thus om a short summary of the principal works 
which compose the new volume issued under the patronage and 
by the authority of the Paris Municipal Council. In addition, 
however, to the four productions just mentioned, we should not 
forget a number of other documents which complete the informa- 
tion furnished by Jean de Jandun, Raoul de Presles, Guiilebert 
de Metz, and Antonius Astensis. Thus the topography of the 
Cimetiére des Innocents would scarcely have been satisfactory 
had not the editors reprinted the famous Dit des trois Morts et 
des trois Vifs, the subject of which, together with the mourn- 
ful doggerel accompanying it, was sculptured over the portal 
of the church. It is well known also that a representation 
of the dance of death was painted in fresco on the walls 
which surrounded the burial-ground, “pour esmouvoir les gens 
a dévotion.” These gloomy figures are well reproduced, and 
a disquisition is added on the nature and origin of the danse 
macabre, Let us also notice a curious chapter on the Paris dvur- 
geoisie between 1380 and 1424, with short memoranda of the 
principal citizens mentioned by Guillebert de Metz. Even in those 
troublous times, when civil and foreign wars seemed to have brought 
France to the verge of destruction, when the Church was rent by 
schism, and the sceptre was in the hands of a lunatic, the list of dis- 
tinguished writers, of artists, poets, philosophers, and divines, sup- 
plies many a name which posterity still honours. Jean Ciarlier 
de Gerson, Pierre d’Ailly, Christine de Pisan, and Alain Chartier, 
are a few amongst those whom we might here mention. 

The only fault we have to find with this sumptuous volume 
consists in the misprints. Some of the extracts are very negligently 
given, especially the ditié of Christine de Pisan, in which the 
printer has sadly blundered. 
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THE AUSTRIAN NARRATIVE OF BENEDEK’S CAMPAIGN.* 
ogg publication of the third official volume of the Austrian 
history of the late war enables us to see that there are other 
objects in view in this work than merely to show that the Cabinet 
of Vienna has resolved to purge away its old reproach of useless 
reticence, and to live in harmony with the age. ‘The blame of the 
purely military portion of the failure of 1866 has lain so heavily 
on the Imperial advisers and their master, that they have chosen 
voluntarily to reveal in full detail the steps that led up hour by 
hour to the great catastrophe of Kéniggritz, in order to show how 
much of the fatal result was due to the incompetence of the 
general whom the army, it is fair to say, quite as much as the 
iXaiser, had chosen for his office. Notwithstanding the necessity, 
to which we drew attention in our notice of the first section of 
the work +, of distrusting the completeness of all Austrian official 
narratives (the first condition of whose writers is to avoid throw- 
ing blame on the Emperor and his councillors), there is abundant 
reason to extol the faithfulness of the present narrator as far as 
his limits permit him to go, and to admire the minute precision 
with which he marshals his military details, and explains the 
causes of the mistakes made and the difficulties encountered. 
Making every allowance for all possible softening of the Imperial 
share in the disasters of that brief summer campaign which gave 
Prussia the supremacy of Germany, there is still plain proof, from 
his own orders and despatches, that General Benedek failed utterly 
to make the most of what advantages he had, or to answer to the 
expectations conceived beforehand of his strategic ability. 
enedek’s history is an instructive one, as illustrating a truth 
often forgotten, that a dashing colonel or brigadier, brave as a lion 
in action, and with the quickest glance for the advantages to be 
won by tactical dexterity in a limited field, may yet be wholly 
void of that larger warlike genius which enables a general-in-chief 
to divine the yet undeveloped purpose of the enemy, and to wield 
his own forces, though not within sight, so as to bring their 
striking power to bear at the right time and place. Tis first dis- 
tinctions were won in Italy, where, in 1849, his gallantry and 
quickness at Mortara, at the head of two battalions, turned a 
slight into a decisive success, and paved the way for Radetski’s 
great victory of two days later at Novara. Few regimental oflicers 
—perhaps none except Colborne with his immortal 5znd—have 
done so much for an army; and when, ten years later, at Solferino, 
the corps of General Benedek checked and even repulsed the left 
of the enemy, triumphant along the rest of the line, he took his 
ne at once by common consent as the future leader of the 
nperial army, which that day was once more outgeneralled 
by its ancient foe within sight of the fields of Castiglione and 
Rivoli. For some years before the war he held the chief com- 
mand the Emperor had to bestow, that in Venetia; and when he 
took up his headquarters with the forces gathering to oppose 
Prussia in 1866, no generalissimo had ever more completely 
the confidence of his soldiers. No contrast could be more striking 
in this respect than that between the popular Austrian hero 
whose chance words to some veteran Wachmeister, repeated from 
mouth to mouth, made cheerful the bivouac round Olmiitz, and 
the almost unknown Prussian strategist whose representatives in 
the field were the two not very friendly Royal cousins—the one 
known as a soldier only by the bombardment of Diippel, the other 
by his constant adherence to the family foible of tight full-dress 
uniform. The two opponents had prepared for war in their 
several ways. Benedek had issued his well-known “ Tactical 
Instructions for the Northern Army,” which show that he judged 
the rapidity of Austrian manceuvring to make his troops more 
than a match for their better-armed enemies—a proof that he 
altogether underrated the breechloader. Von Moltke had worked 
out fully in the Cabinet each condition of the great problem before 
him; and, aided by Roon and Bismark, had carefully smoothed 
away each source of friction in the powerful but almost untried 
engine which he wielded. Theory was now to be matched 
against practice; the closet against the camp; improved arms and 
organization against tried leaders and a staff inured to the demands 
of war. 

As was shown in our former article, the Prussians were so 
much the better able to collect and move their armies, that in the 
last week of May they had succeeded in collecting 288,cco men 
on the northern frontier of Bohemia, whilst Benedek was still 
pushing up from Olmiitz the last corps of his lesser force of 
255,000. It does not appear, however, that this movement of his 
was so far delayed as to put him at a serious disadvantage. On 
the 26th the Prussians were advancing on all sides, with intent to 
unite in the neighbourhood of the afterwards famous battle- 
ground. 160,cco men, under Prince Frederic Charles and 
Herwarth, moved in parallel columns from Saxony towards the 
Iser. 120,000, under. the Crown Prince, were to enter by the 
more diflicult frontier of Silesia; and, to avoid delay, Von Moltke 
had decided. on the very critical operation of throwing them into 
Bohemia by three perfectly distinct passes, in the hope that they 
might force their way to a juncture before the enemy should act 
with decisive effect against either column, and that, these divisions 
united, the important design of bringing together the two vast in- 
vading armies might be accomplished by force or strategy. On the 
other side, Benedek had opposed to the greater army a left wing, 
a strong, two days’ march off upon the Iser, under the Crown 

rince of Saxony and Clam Callas; whilst 200,000 were col- 
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lected round Josephstadt and Kéniggriitz, the last of the corps, the 
6th, being but a day’s march off to the east, on its way towards 
the former place. 

It has been urged, by those who take the most favourable view of 
Benedek’s action at this crisis, that, knowing by certain proofs of 
the Prussian advance upon the Iser, he did not wholly believe in 
the reality of an attack on the side on which the Crown Prince 
threatened him, but counted the demonstrations there to be 
possibly a ruse, to be followed by a secret flank march round of 
this part of the Prussian forces to join the others; and that upon 
this false conception he based his own mistaken strategy. The 
documents now published by the Austrian Government clearly 
prove this suggestion to be beyond the known facts. On the 
night of the 26th, the arrival of great forces in the passes of 
Trantenau and Nachod was perfectly known by numerous reports 
at the Austrian headquarters. Of the third and central coluxn, 
the corps of Guards, on its way from Braunau, there seems to 
have been little or nothing ascertained, an omission which seriously 
influenced the course of operation afterwards; but there could be 
no doubt that a very formidable army was passing the mountains 
close at hand. The great question then arose, whether the bulk 
of the Austrian force should be kept in hand to crush this army as 
it developed itself, or moved to fall on Prince Frederick Charles 
whilst the co-operating force thus signalled was yet entangled 
with its passage through the mountains and round the fortress of 
Josephstadt, which partly barred its way. Of a purely defensive 
attitude, such as that by which Laudon repulsed Frederic on tie 
same ground in 1778, there was no thought, as is generally known. 

The choice of Benedek fell, after some hesitation, on the second 
movement. Word was sent to the Saxon prince and Clam t!:ai 
they would be strongly supported, and four of the six corps of 
infantry were put under orders, on the 27th, for the march west- 
ward next day. The two remaining, those of Gablenz and 
Ramming, were to watch the passes of Trantenau and Nachod 
respectively, and detain the enemy. At this point it was that 
Beuedek’s judgment is clearly shown, by his own orders, to have 
erred. A mere containing force, such as that to be left behind, 
should not, on any sound principle, be risked in a decisive action 
with the larger one to be opposed. If the Crown Prince was 
really advancing as supposed, Gablenz and Ramming, on finding 
themselves outnumbered, had behind them the line of the Upper 
Elbe, partly covered by Josephstadt, and easy to defend with un- 
broken troops. But Benedek was misled apparently by his con- 
fidence in the tactical dexterity of his troops and the inexperience 
of the Prussians, and he gave his subalterns orders that their de- 
fence of the respective passes need not prevent them, “should the 
enemy show himself, from energetically attacking and overthrow- 
ing him’ (dem Gegner, wo er sich zeigt, mit aller Energie auf 
den Leib zu gehen). The direct results of these orders were the 
actions of Nachod and Trantenau on the 27th, Ramming being 
thoroughly beaten by the Crown Prince with Steinmetz’s column, 
and Gablenz repulsing that of Bonin, but only at a frightful sacri- 
fice of men in repeated assaults in the face of the needle-gun. ‘Lhe 
latter of these actions seemed, however, to balance the former, 
and no change was made that eveniug in the intention to move 
westward against Prince Frederic Charles, although, with fatal hesi- 
tation, the orders to the corps were for the time suspended, and the 
8th, supported by the 4th, even moved eastward on Skalitz to relieve 
the troops of the 6th, whom Ramming’s report stated to be “ un- 
able without support to endure any fresh attack.” 

Before dawn of the 28th Benedek was roused from his hesitation 
by news from Clam Gallas of an advance of the enemy which 
threatened to bring the Prussians near Gitschin, and interpose 
their advance between the Austrian left wing and main army. ‘The 
former was directed to fall back towards the latter; Gablenz to 
abandon the ground won at Trantenau, and retire southward ; 
Ramuming’s beaten troops to withdraw behind the relieving corps. 
Benedek rode out to visit the latter; and, the Prussians up to 11 A.M. 
not having shown themselves, he concluded that the victorious 
colunin of the day before was waiting to unite with others on the 
march; and so, ordering his troops to hold their ground until 2 p.at, 
and then to retreat “should no severe fight have come on” by 
that hour, he le!t again for Josephstadt. But the opportunity of 
| retreating safely was lost by the delay, for he was scarcely off the 
| ound when Steinmetz advanced in force to attack the Austrians, 


‘hree brigades only of the four of the 8th Corps met him, and by 
| 3 P.M. these had been driven out of Skalitz, worsted easily by the 
superior numbers and better weapons of their enemies, and sutiering 
losses as heavy as those of Ramming the day before. Benedek had 
worse news than this to hear that fatal evening. Gablenz—re- 
treating, according to orders, from Trantenau—had been surpri-ed 
upon the way by the hitherto unobserved column of Prussian 
Guards, not engaged the day before. Two detachments which 
should have covered his flank had been withdrawn, oue by a mis- 
| take of some staff officer who sent it to a wrong village, the other 
by a too precipitate rendering of Benedek’s morning order of con- 
centration. ‘The result was the utter defeat of the victors of the 
day before, whom the vigorous pursuit of the Guards bore back 
_ the Elbe with terrible loss, It was 10 P.M. when this 
alarming news reached Benedek, who had been occupied, not- 


withstanding his accounts of the disaster of the 8th Corps, in 
disposing his available forces for the movement westward. But 
the details of the day’s defeats which poured in during the night 
_ infused a natural hesitation into his counsels, and on the moruing 
| of the 2gth he announced himself compelled to abandon his pro- 
| ject, and concentrate in a neighbouring position behind the Elbe. 
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The Crown Prince pressed him still, but no general action came 
about this day on that side. The left wing, however, now suf- 
fered severely in its turn. Having halted at Gitschin upon the 
assurance (despatched by Rate behwe his change of plan) that 
the main army would move to meet them at that place, the Saxon 
Prince and Clam Gallas attempted to hold a position there in face 
of the masses of Prussians following them from the Iser, were out- 
nuubered, turned, and terribly beaten. At 7.30 P.M., when the 
fight was decided and the allies in full retreat, came a messen- 
ger with Benedek’s orders despatched at daybreak, acquainting 
them that they were to expect no support, and were to avoid a 
tight! The messenger had taken sixteen hours to travel twenty- 
four miles. Benedek’s staff, and the contradictory hesitation of 
his own orders, had conspired with the needle-gun to lose the 
scarcely opened campaign. The chief lost heart in himself and 
his army and his country’s cause, and, to an encouraging telegram 
sent by the Emperor in reply to the first bad news, his reply, 
despatched three days before the great battle, was “I entreat your 
Majesty earnestly to make peace at any price, or a catastrophe 
cannot be avoided.” The general who wrote this was hardly the 
man to retrieve a failing cause, or rally a demoralized army. 
Koniggritz was lost, in fact, before it was fought, if the Austrian 
narrative be as trustworthy as it appears, 
(To be continued.) 


TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS.* 


t may be hypercritical to cavil at titles when authors find them 
so very hard to come by, but we are inclined to object to Zrials 
of an Heiress, as implying that wealth has generally an immunity 
from suflering, and that the trials of the heroine were an exception 
to the rule. Perhaps, however, we ought to read the title in the 
opposite light, and Mrs. Gifford may have intended to point the 
moral that riches shut out but the single evil—poverty. We do 
not know that we can pronounce the conception of the story 
artistically good. Bessie Marchmont fosters in her bosom the 
snakes that are to sting her; she becomes contrite as she gets un- 
comfortabie, and piteously wails out her mea culpa when discom- 
fort culminates in wretchedness. But as certain faults excite 
disgust, while others invite our sympathy—as some diseases, 
loathsome as they are painful, keep compassion at a distance—so 
the snakes that Bessie rears are of so particularly unpleasant a 
breed that it is difficult to feel much for her when her pets take 
to biting. It is of course the prerogative of an author to draw his 
characters as he pleases, so long as he does not utterly violate the 
laws of probability and nature. But if he chooses to give us a 
realistic picture of a disagreeable subject, he must not complain if 
it does not charm us like a study of grace and beauty. Bessie 
Marclimont’s character may be true enough to nature, but then it 
is nature of a very sordid cast. It is quite conceivable that a 
— young girl, accustomed to be mistress in her father’s house, 
rought up as heiress apparent to his provincial grandeur, should 
bitterly resent being superseded by a step-mother whom she dis- 
likes, nor hail very warmly the apparition of a baby brother 
destined to put her nose out of joint, But such annoyances, were 
they merely passing, would be a matter of course, and far too frail 
a foundation to base a three-volume novel on. So, instead of raging 
and having done with it, Bessie Marchmont sulks. Her indig- 
nation swallows up alike all weaker and better feelings; her love 
for a hitherto indulgeut father changes itself into something closely 
resembling repulsion; she is frankly outspoken in her detestation 
of his new wile, and, when that lady dies in childbirth, her child 
succeeds to that heritage of hatred. It is on her ostentatiously 
displayed dislike to the little heir that the interest of the story is to 
turn, and the dénowement demands that it should be steadily borne 
in upon the reader. But it is so utterly repugnant to our ideal ofa 
womanly nature, it so thoroughly divorces our sympathies from the 
heroine, that we regret when at last she comes out triumphant 
from a passage of love with another, where the hand of the man 
that each is in love with is the prize. This jealousy of her place, posi- 
tion, and prospects, which disgusts us in a creation of fiction evoked 
to interest our sympathies, sounds natural and appropriate enough 
in the mouths of her inferiors. When the housekeeper, the maid, 
and the little boy who was picked out of a gipsy tent to make a 
protegé of, vent their compassionate indignation at her dethrone- 
ment, we can understand it; but we should have thought it inevi- 
table that a refined, delicately nurtured girl would be scared 
back into her better mind by so mean a companionship of senti- 
ment. ‘To be sure, the unconscious little appropriator of her 
rights does find his way to her heart at last, and unlocks the 
fountains of tenderness which, it appears, have only been sealed 
up. The process by which this is brought about makes her con- 
version a morve poetical one than if she had been shamed out of 
her naughtiness by seeing it caricatured among the courtiers of 
the servants’ hall. But then it makes it evident that her eyes 
have been open to her meanness all the time she was indulging it, 
and to us it seems a radical blot in the book that its interest is to 
be found in the hopelessly degraded tone of the heroine’s mind 
rather than in a fit of passing perversity. 

Of the other characters many are very good in their way, and they 
have the great merit of being duly subordinated to the principal 
one. Where an heiress is the heroine, it might be expected that 
a lover or two would be so constantly by her side as to share with 
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her the honours of the stage. Mrs. Gifford dexterously avoids this 
danger by assigning to Bessie successively two separate favoured 
lovers out of the many anonymous ones in the background, and 
one of these is disposed of by a fatal accident before the other 
comes conspicuously to the front at all. We cannot say we are 
much prepossessed in favour of either. The first we should say 
was entirely worthy of Bessie, and it will be seen that we do not 
in any way share his passion for her. He is a lady-novelist’s hero 
—a young officer of cavalry, good-looking, strong-limbed, excel- 
lent at all manly games, as great a favourite in his corps as with 
the sex, taking to the saddle as naturally as a duckling to the 
water, and entrusted at steeple-cuases with all the money of 
the regiment from the very day he joins it. Intellect is perhaps 
scarcely his strong point; he admires Bessie much and himvelf 
more, and, when he gets to his country quarters in Ireland, ad- 
mires me’ promiscuously indeed. He is killed, as we said, leav- 
ing behind him a perfect museum of gages d'amour in the sha 
of fans, faded flowers, and solitary gloves; and peace be to his 
ashes. Bessie, had she known all and still loved him, might 
have consoled herself with the thought that he only anticipated 
one violent death by another, for assuredly some of the fair 
owners of the ravished trophies must have had fire-eating brothers. 
We may remark, in passing, that the chapter telling of the fatal 
steeple-chase does very great credit to a lady's pen. The next 
lover, and the luckier one, is another stamp of man altogether. He 
is not meant to captivate at first, but mentally and physically he 
grows upon us as we read. We have heard that ugly babies often 
turn into handsome men, but with Duberry the deformed is trans- 
formed when he has attained years of maturity. He is first 
ema to us as absolutely ugly, more asa foil to set off his 

rilliant friend and rival than anything else. Later we find 
him the darling of the London drawing-rooms,‘ and although 
beauty is but skin-deep, and, as squinting Mr. Wilkes said, an 
ugly man with brains is at worst only so many hours behind 
an Adonis without them, yet positive plainness will hardly fasci- 
nate the many at first sight, even when kindled by expression. 
It must be owned that the author represents Duberry as making 
his way in society by his brains rather than his face, and his 
reputation as a rising barrister is the open sesame to hearts and 
salons. We fear that practical men may condemn these bits of his 
biography as being about as unreal as anything that could well be 
conceived. In the first place, very young barristers without 
money and connexion, even when rising men, do not as a rule take 
drawing-rooms by storm, recommending themselves to Belgravian 
mothers no less than to their daughters, and elbowing wealthy 
earls out of their way in contending for the hands of the latter. 
Then a young barrister without professional backing is ——- 
likely to rise very rapidly at all, not at least without plodding h 
Unless he is a phenomenon of brilliant versatility, West-end 
drawing-rooms are the last places where we should look to see such 
a man night after night. But some men have a way of getting 
through their business that is utterly unintelligible to others, and 
Duberry finds time between hjs more serious and his lighter avoca- 
tions to throw off a succession of articles for the leading periodi- 
cals. Itis to enhance the merit of his faithful attachment to 
Bessie that he is conducted through these enchanted halls, among 
the groups of willing and wealthy houris. He has been desperately 
in love with her from the days when she was forbidden fruit to him, 
down to the time when his rival’s death brought her something 
nearer, if not quite within his reach. But she treats him with 
as little tenderness as she dces every one else, even after she begins 
to acknowledge to herself that he is almost as much to her as her 
fortune. Perhaps it may be our prejudice, but we are never soft- 
ened in Bessie’s favour, not even by her mournful soliloquies after 
her petulant rejection of her lover's attentions has sent him away 
in despair. Our first feeling always is that, if Duberry only knew 
it, he might think himself excessively lucky at not being taken at 
his word. In town, where he is thrown much with Blanche 
Mortimer and fancies himself in love with her, and when Blanche 
falls deeply in love with him while her mother looks on be- 
nignant, we only think how pleasant it would make things for 
every one if the heiress were to succumb under the mental and 
bodily sufferings which are weighing her down. Blanche is a 
very sweet, winning, delicate-minded girl, not in the least spoiled 
by a London season; and although you meet her seldom, and have 
slight opportunity of improving her acquaintance, you fall in love 
with her at first sight. We should be too glad to see her happi- 
ness secured, whereas we really care very little indeed what may 
be the fate of Miss Marchmont, But just then the critical state 
of the heiress—heiress no longer—tears down the veil which her 
caprice had interposed between her and her lover. Blanche Mor- 
timer resigns him generously and with dignity, saying very truly 
that she is worthy of the first place in the heart of any man to whom 
she has given her love, and Duberry marries the impoverished and 
reformed Bessie Marchmont. 

There is no doubt that the story is a very readable one, but, as 
we said, there is much that is unpleasant in it, and a good deal more 
that is very improbable. ‘The author never hesitates to draw 
recklessly on our credulity, and she flies nearly as daring a flight 
as Mrs. Henry Wood in Zast Lynne, in introducing us to Colonel 
La Garde. Colonel La Garde is the younger brother of the squire, 
supposed to have perished at sea many years before; he comes 
back to his native parish under that feigned name; settles close 
to his ancestral home; is in daily familiar intercourse with his 
brother and those who have known him as a lad ; treats his niece 
as an adopted daughter; and, although he nearly betrayed him- 
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self to the casual wayfarers he encountered on the evening 
of his mysterious arrival, yet succeeds in preserving his in- 
cognito till the necessities of the story compel him to unmask. 
Then, although in a matter of this sort we should be sorry 
to set our vague speculations inst superior feminine know- 
ledge, it does seem to us unlikely that Miss Marchmont, living 
under the same roof with her mother-in-law, shouid remain to the 
last in utter darkness as to that lady’s impending confinement. 
Undoubtedly this makes the little stranger’s appearance on the 
scene more dramatic, and gives occasion to an impressive situation 
as well, but it is surely as nearly anpeue as, we should hope, 
is Bessie’s unrelenting animosity to the infant which its mother’s 
death has left an orphan. Her stepmother’s character certain] 
goes far to extenuate Bessie’s hatred to that lady, a hatred whic 
is not even buried in the grave. Mrs. Duberry is the type of the 
intriguing adventuress, living by her wits, and at the mercy of her 
maid and confederate. But is it natural that she should catch the 
squire as she did, spreading her nets down in the country in full 
sight of the bird, and amid all the circumstantial gossip that was 
flying about the village and servants’ hall as to her own dubious 
doings and antecedents? It seems strange, too, that a mother so 
coarse and so unscrupulous should have brought up a son with a 
mind so delicate and principles so high ; or that a man, generally 
so close an observer of character as Duberry is, should have been 
utterly blinded by filial partiality to the nature of a woman he 
had lived with from childhood. The truth is, the author seems 
to us to pounce on any likely-looking materials without being 
very fastidious as to the general harmony of the workmanship. 
So long as she can get her personages into a painful situation, and 
can manage to heighten its disagreeables, it is a very secondary 
matter whether the attitude is unnatural or not. But even where 
the story most scandalizes our common sense, we fancy we can see 
a reason that is to a certain extent plausible, and if the author 
sacritices nature and simplicity, it is with an eye to heightening 
the interest of something which you may possibly contrive to 
accept, if, like the Marchioness, you make-believe very much 
indeed. We do not intend a sneer when we say that, taken apart, 
the chapters would be very agreeable reading ; but if we take the 
context along with us, we are always stumbling over incon- 
sistencies that wake us up and remind us we are in an unreal 
world. 

If we'have dwelt on the faults of the book it is only because 
we are alive to its merits. The author has a pleasant style, and 
has fancy and tact enough to make a natural story an interesting 
one, and we are too glad to welcome lady-writers who always re- 
member that they are ladies, and women as well. Among a good 
deal that is pointless and leads to nothing, her points are often very 
good indeed. We have no doubt that, if Mrs. Gifford sticks more 
closely to nature, if she studies more carefully the probable tastes 
and sympathies of her readers, if she takes Blanche Mortimers for 
heroines instead of Bessie Marchmonts, we shall be able some day 
to congratulate her on a very charming novel. 


THE RAILWAYS OF INDIA.* 


APTAIN DAVIDSON has earned the thanks of that in- 
creasing section of the public which has fixed upon Indian 
railways as a safe field for investment, and of that still larger class 
which takes an interest in the achievement of great ends in the 
face of great difficulties, by his work on the Railways of India. 
Shareholders will turn to its contents to satisfy a natural curiosity 
as to the sources from whence they derive their income, while the 
general reader will find in it a record of mechanical triumphs 
to which English engineering can show but few parallels. A 
glance at the very useful map affixed to the volume will show 
that the main system of Indian railways at present opened or 
sanctioned embraces two pairs of alternate qual lines. One of 
these pairs consists of the line from Calcutta to Lahore, and the 
line from Madras to Bombay, both having a general direction from 
south-east to north-west. The other pair comprises the line 
from Allahabad to Bombay, and the line bon Madras to Beypore, 
both having a general direction from north-east to south-west. 
Thus, when the system is completed, it will be possible to travel 
continuously from the Punjaub to the Malabar coast, crossing the 
continent of India four times in the journey. 

Railway enterprise in India enjoys two great advantages in 
comparison with similar undertakings in this country. There are 
no unnecessary Parliamentary expenses, and the land is given by 
the Government. Taking the average of eight Indian and eight 
Enzlish lines, the proportions of law and Parliamentary expenses 
to the total capital of the Company are respectively -108 and 2°79. 
The elements of cost are thus reduced to the payment of labour 
and the purchase of materials. In these respects the contrast is 
less to the advantage of India. The wages of masons, smiths, 
and carpenters have risen considerably, owing to the increased 
demand for workinen. In Bengal, before railways were begun, they 
earned from 6d. to gd. a day. Now they are paid from gd. to 1s. 
Foremen in these trades now ask from 3. 4d. to 5s. a day, while 
formerly they could only make from 1s. 3d. to 1s. ba The greater 
rise in this latter case shows the disproportionate demand which 
exists for any kind of labour which implies headwork. In the higher 
branches all the superintendence has to be obtained from England, 
which involves more than double payments, besides the travelling 
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and medical expenses, which at that distance and in that climate 
are both extremely heavy. The Railway Companies have made 
great efforts to substitute native operatives, but as yet with very 
partial success. Clerks and accountants are easily o' tainable, nor 
is there any deficiency in mechanical aptitude; but, according to 
Captain Davidson, “natives are wanting in presence of mind, 
courage to deal with emergencies, forethought, and caution— 
qualities which a good driver of engines must have before he can 
be competent to manage an engine and train.” Taking into ac- 
count this necessity of importation from home, together with the 
inferiority, both in quantity and quality, of native as compared 
with English work, the advantage as regards cost of labour is not 
much on the side of India. The cost of materials is in some 
instances very much in excess of what would be paid in this 
country. Iron, for example, has been obtained from England, to 
the extent of 3,726,420 tons in the years from 1850 to 1867. 
Besides the freight, which now averages about I/. IIs. a 
ton, the cost of transport from Calcutta and Bombay to the 
interior has been very great. The East Indian Railway had to 
build a fleet of barges and steamers for the purpose, the native 
boats proving unfit for the carriage of such heavy goods, and the 
Great Indian Peninsula had to overcome great difficulties in getting 
their iron work up the ghats. Building-stone is abundant in 
Bombay and Madras, granite especially being so common in the 
latter Presidency that for many purposes it takes the place of 
timber. Telegraph wires, for instance, are carried on granite 
blocks, instead of on wooden posts. In Bengal brick is the prin- 
cipal material, and when properly made there is no fault to be 
found with it. Unfortunately, however, the Indian engineer has 
to make bricks, as well as build withthem. “ A native takes any 
clay that happens to be near at hand, digs it up, wets it, kneads it 
with his feet for a short time, then moulds the bricks on the 
ground, and leaves them to dry in the hot sun and wind.” It is 
only by setting up brickfields of their own that the Railway 
Companies have been able to ensure a satisfactory result. Timber 
in a land of forests might have been expected to be abundant, but 
as a matter of fact the provision of wooden sleepers for the permanent 
way has proved the most fruitful source of difficulty which the 
constructors of Indian railways have had to encounter. The 
forests have been so a cut down, that in many parts of the 
country there is an absolute dearth of trees; and even where more 
care has been taken of them, it is not easy to find 3,000,000 
teak or sil trees in the first instance, and the same number 
every ten or fifteen years. Salis the commonest and best kind 
of timber for railway purposes, and if the sleepers are cut from 
ripe and sound trees they will remain in use at least seven years. 
Teak is more costly, for which reason its employment on railways 
is confined for the most part to carriage building. In the Punjaub 
the deodar is largely used, and in Bombay and Madras rosewood. In 
a great number of cases, however, it has answered better to bring 
creosoted pine sleepers from England, where the order can be 
executed while the embankments and bridges are being con- 
structed, than to organize a separate establishment for cutting 
and preparing them in India. With sleepers, as with bricks, 
engineers have found that they must make or get them for them- 
selves. The less a Company depends on Indian contractors the 
more rapidly will its works be executed. The ravages of the 
white ant, from which at the outset so much mischief was an- 
ticipated, have not proved really serious. The ants are accus- 
tomed to work in covered earthen galleries, and as these are 
dislodged from the sleepers by the vibration of every passing 
train, they have continually to begin the attack over again. 

The two most important members of the Indian Railway system 
are the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula, each present- 
ing its peculiar difficulties from the nature of the country through 
which the lines are carried. Great rivers had to be crossed in the 
first case, a precipice had to be surmounted in the second. The 
first of these obstacles prevented the terminus of the East Indian 
line from being placed on the Calcutta side of the river. It was 
necessary that the railway should be carried by the Raneegunge 
coalfields on the right 4 of the Hooghly, ol the choice there- 
fore lay between making Howrah, the town opposite Calcutta, the 
starting-point, and throwing a bridge across a river 1,700 feet 
broad, with a tide which at flood runs twenty miles an hour, a bore 
which abreast of Calcutta is sometimes six feet high, and low 
banks presenting unusual difficulties for making approaches. The 
most important bridge yet constructed on any Indian railway is 
one over the Soane, near its junction with the Ganges above Patna. 
For the last hundred miles of its course the Soane tlows through a 
bed of sand more than two miles wide, though the river, even in the 
rainy season, rarely fills this immense channel. At one point, 
however, the stream contracts to 4,000 feet, and a vein of clay 
was found to underlie the sand across the whole space between the 
banks, and here it was determined to construct the bridge. The 
foundations of the piers were sunk through the sand into the clay, 
and a wrought-iron lattice superstructure was thrown across 
them, carrying the rails on the top, and a roadway for passengers 
beneath. The embankment along which the East Indian Railway 
mostly runs is composed of earth “brought by men, women, or 
children in small baskets on their heads from excavations along- 
side the line.” This, says Captain Davidson, “ though it seems a 
primitive and slow method, is in practice found to be sufficiently 
speedy wherever labour of any kind can be collected. It is the 
custem of the country, and the simple work, requiring no thought 
and no plant but a small basket, suits well with the unenergetic 
character of the population. It allows, too, the whole strength of 
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a family to be employed, from the grandsire down to the girl and boy 
of ten and twelve. The bank hasin all cases been finished without 
difficulty wherever the labourers have been punctually and fairly 
paid; and trouble has been experienced in those spots only where con- 
tractors have in the firstinstance failed to pay accurately and readily.” 
On the Great Indian Peninsula line the main obstacle was the 
Ghats, a line of precipitous cliffs averaging 2,000 feet in height, 
by which, as by one step, the traveller descends from the table- 
land of Central India to the low plains along the coast. The 
watershed of the country is at the very edge of these cliffs, the 
streams on one side making their way across the continent to the 
Bay of Bengal, while on the other side they are precipitated at 
once to the sea level. Until this century two bullock tracks, 
the Thull Ghat and the Bhore Ghat, formed the only means of 
communication between Bombay, and Agra and Calcutta to the 
north-east, and Poonah and Madras to the south-east. The 
British Government had made these tracks passable for wheel 
carriages by 1830, and after careful consideration, they were both 
adopted as the line along which the two sections of the railwa 
should be taken. In this part of his book Captain Davidson is 
too chary of details. A mere enumeration of viaducts and 
tunnels conveys to uninstructed readers but a poor conception of 
the magnitude of the undertaking of which they form part. 

The money with which Indian railways have been constructed 
is almost wholly English, native capitalists, usually so anxious 
to take up Government securities, having been discouraged 
by the nominal management of the lines by private Com- 
panies. The guarantee system appears, however, to combine the 
advantages of private enterprise and Government supervision 
in the highest attainable degree. If the payment of interest on 
the capital had not been assured, no one would have been found to 
take the shares, while if the Government had itself raised a loan 
for railways, it would have run great risk of being diverted to 
other purposes “ during years of turbulence or pecuniary pressure.” 
By the present arrangement, the money, though deposited with 
the Government, is lent for a specific purpose, and can be diverted 
to no other; and “ thus it has eoevasd, that even during years of 
great anxiety and commotion, funds suflicient for the ore outlay 
on railways have always been forthcoming.” The Government 
guarantee interest at five per cent. for ninety-nine years on all 
moneys paid into the Treasury, and the Company has the right 
to demand the re ayment of the whole of the capital expended on 
giving six months’ notice of their intention to surrender the 
railway. In this way, should the Government at any time decline 
to pay the full interest, the shareholders might get their invest- 
ment back again and be secure against heavy loss. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


T' would probably be a gross injustice te the accomplished 
bookmaker who has undertaken the biography of Count 
Bismark * to ~~ him actuated by any other motive than 
the wish to sell his book. To effect this he must accommodate 
himself to the taste of his public, with which he must be far 
more accurately acquainted than any foreign critic can be. But 
for this, he might be supposed to be experimenting upon the 
fame of his hero, with the view of discovering how much 
ridicule it could support without injury. Count Bismark is 
probably not a very sensitive personage, or possibly he belongs 
to that genus of great men for whom no adulation is too 
coarse. In any other case his equanimity must be subjected 
to a sore trial on perusing his own iography. He will 
find himself in the predicament of Fouqué’s hero in the en- 
chanted castle, where every chamber was filled with likenesses 
of himself. Go where we will in the Count’s biography, the 
Count’s image meets us in every conceivable attitude except 
flying. We have Bismark the patriotic, scowling at a ragged 
democrat who is talking sedition to a sentry; Bismark the 
dutiful, communing with his King, a white waistcoat superim- 
posed upon his loyal heart; Bismark the polite, the centre of a 
up of Conservative statesmen, a picture which somehow irre- 
sistibly recalls Landseer’s “ Alexander and Diogenes”; Bismark 
the martial, in the uniform of a lieutenant of cavalry, with spiked 
helmet complete. The letterpress is often of a piece with the 
illustrations. “ This” (the state of politics at the time) “tempted 
the burning tear into Bismark’s eyes, and his soul writhed in 
unutterable woe.” Having made a speech, “his features ap- 
peared sharper than formerly, his countenance was pale, his white 
teeth, more pointed than before, protruded visibly.” The work is 
also seasoned with anecdotes which no doubt appeared exquisite 
strokes of humour to the Prussian Conservatives, but which others 
might consider pieces of insolence, not to say brutality. Nor is 
there, so far as the writer's own part of it is concerned, a _— 
redeeming feature in the book. Any one will, by its means, 
able to discover what Count Bismark was doing at any particular 
period, and that is all that can be said for it. The really valuable 
1t—and it is so valuable as to be indispensable to all who would 
Siow Count Bismark—consists of the numerous letters addressed 
by him to members of his family, which could not have been 
published without their consent. Besides the character of 
authenticity thus conferred on the publication, it becomes a 
repository of materials from which the Count’s character may be 
estimated with more accuracy than from his speeches and State 


* Das Buch vom Grafen Bismarck. Von George Hesckiel. Bielefeld : 
Velhagen & Klasing. London: Nutt. 


papers. He appears, on the whole, to much advantage as a kind, 
cordial, and affectionate man, estimable in his domestic relations. 
Some of his descriptions of travel are extremely graphic. Intel- 
lectually, he seems to be one of those persons who, but for the 
force of circumstances, might have passed through life without 
their eminence having been suspected. Two circumstances have 
made him what he is—the Revolution of 1848, which compelled 
him to think, and vastly expanded his intellectual horizon; and 
the embarrassed condition of his family, which obliged him to 
reside upon his estates, where he participated actively in local 
affairs, and mastered the practice of administration and the theo: 
of representation on a small scale. On his entrance into public 
life he simply put into practice principles already familiar to him, 
and they proved to be he right ones. A purely military career 
would have destroyed the flexibility of his mind, a thorough diplo- 
matic education would have impaired its force. In the former case 
he would never have accommodated himself to constitutional 
forms; in the latter he might have acquired a more polished 
address, but would no longer have been the one doer in a nation 
of talkers. 

There is perhaps no sharper contrast in history than that be- 
tween the despotic, unscrupulous, very prosaic, and very successful 
restorer of German unity, and the romantic, enthusiastic, and unfor- 
tunate Emperor* who vainly sought to revive the creed of Greece 
and restore the might of Rome. A perfectly impartial estimate of 
Julian the — will perhaps never be arrived at. Gibbon 
and Neander both come very near the mark, but both are sen- 
sibly though slightly prejudiced, the one by his antagonism to 
Christianity, the other by his official relation to it. Dr. Miicke’s 
excellent monograph is tinged by a more subtle influence—the 
admiration of a kindred spirit for Julian’s generous temper and 
lofty aims. While professing, and evidently desirous of attaining, 
the strictest impartiality, he rarely holds the balance quite evenly. 
He perceives and exposes the visionary element in Julian's 
character, the inherent impracticability of his schemes, and the 
incidental faults of their execution; but the tenderness of his con- 
clusions is hardly in keeping with the austerity of his premisses. 
It must be admitted that this is a fault difficult to avoid in dealing 
with a character like Julian’s. Dr. Miicke defends his hero ve: 
successfully against the calumnies of ecclesiastical writers, pes 
clearly establishes his innocence of the charge of persecution. He 
does not, however, entirely convince us that Julian’s moderation 
was the result of settled principle. There seems something con- 
strained about his ostentatious toleration; it strikes us as a con- 
cession to circumstances, and as always dogged by an arritre- 

ée. Julian was no more capable than his contemporaries of 
rising to the philosophic idea of universal toleration. One remark 
of Dr. Miicke’s is striking, and we think new; it is that Julian 
was misled by the turbulent feuds of the Christians into anticipa- 
ting the break-up of the religion, whereas these were in fact a 
symptom of its exuberant vitality. We are ourselves continually 
hearing the downfall of England and the United States predicted 
on similar grounds, and with = reason. The work is accom- 
panied by a copious analysis of Julian’s writings, and of all ancient 
sources of information respecting him. It is indeed an admirable 
volume, equally recommended interest of subject, ability of 
treatment, generosity of spirit, and clearness of style. 

St. Gregory of Tours t is in himself an interesting character, 
and his history of his own times is a most important work. 
It describes a period of anarchy and an almost total dissolution 
of social order; when, nevertheless, the foundations of modern 
France were established. Three national elements, the Celtic, the 
Roman, and the Teutonic, strove in violent agitation for more 
than two centuries, and the modern Frenchman is the result of the 
process. Gregory's narrative is simple, and no doubt trust- 
worthy when it is not vitiated by his superstition. He has no 
insight into the causes or consequences of events, nor could 
such be se from a writer of his age. Had he been a 

hilosophical historian we might perhaps have learned from him 
se. the Teutonic race, which impressed its character so power- 
fully in England, disappeared like rain upon the sands in France 
and Spain. As it is, his work suggests, and partially illustrates, a 
number of most a questions connected with the origin 
and institutions of the Romano-German Empire, and the frame- 
work of medieval society in general. These are treated ably and 
perspicuously by Herr Loebell. If the arrangement of his book is 
sometimes difficult to follow, it must be remembered that he is 
peg 4 a singularly obscure and distracted period. Heinrich 
von Sybel has added a preface expressing his gratitude to his old 
and now deceased teacher, and some notes. 

In a lucid and temperate essay C. Wittichen ¢ contends that 
the fourth Gospel is the work of the Apostle Jobn, or at least 
that there is no good reason to dispute his authorship. He places 
the date of it between 70 and 80 a.p. He does not, however, re- 
gard the discourses which it contains as historical, but considers 
it as a polemical work, directed against the Christian Essenes. 


* Flavius Claudius Julianus. Nach den Quellen. Von Dr. J. F. A. 
Miicke. Abth. 2. Julian’s Leben und Schriften. Gotha: Perthes. London : 
Nutt. 

+ Gregor von Tours und seine Zeit, vornehmlich aus seinen Werhen 

schildert. Von J. W. Loebell. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Mit einem 
Vorwort von H. von Sybel. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 

Norgate. 

t Der geschichtliche Character des Evangeliums Johannis, in Verbindung 
mit der Frage nach seinem Ursprunge. Von C. Wittichen. Elberfeld : 
Friderichs. Louden: Williams & Norgate. 
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The work is significant asa symptom of the reaction towards more 
conservative views now taking place in German theology. 

Dr. Kurtz’s analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews * is very 
close, and his commentary is pregnant with matter. The most in- 
teresting part of his work is the preliminary excursus, investigating 
the questions of date and authorship, and of the persons to whom 
the letter was addressed. He rather inclines to attribute it to 
Apollos, while quoting with approbation Origen’s pithy summing 
up of the question sixteen hundred years since, “ God knows.” 

Dr. Wuttke’s work on the popular superstitions of Germany + 
contains an immense assemblage of particulars respecting the 
popular mythology of the country. In the writer's opinion all 
these superstitions are vestiges of the old heathenism, and he 
seems to take no account of the mass of new error engendered by 
the credulity of the middle ages. It is undoubtedly quite true 
that much modern superstition is directly traceable to the age of 
Thor and Woden, and that much which at first sight wears 
a Christian appearance is in reality but the old religion in 
masquerade. Tt will probably be found that the great factors of 
superstition—fear and ignorance—have in all ages, and under all 
conditions, given rise to ideas nearly similar. In general, the 
beliefs and practices described by Dr. Wuttke are of a prosaic and 
abject character; but some are founded upon the correct observa- 
tion or intuitive perception of natural laws, and might have 
pr for beautiful and appropriate symbols had they never been 

signed for anything more. 

Robert von Moh] { combines the theoretical attainments of a 
professor of law with the practical experience of an administrator 
and diplomatist. The third volume of his collected essays con- 
tains two of great importance—one on the problems connected with 
the employment of labour, the other on popular education in 
its relation to the claims of the Church. tie is not an original 
thinker, but possesses great powers of effective statement in combi- 
nation with robust common sense. 

An anonymous work on German schools and universities § is 
written from a professorial point of view. It is a somewhat 
ecceutric compesition, and we should hardly conclude that the 
author figured among the most eminent members of his profession, 
but it has hints and observations well worth attention. The 
writer is naturally much impressed by the pecuniary drawbacks of 
his condition. professors, he says, unless they remain single, 
can live in comfort until the age of forty or fifty. They conse- 
quently lecture to more pupils than they can instruct, as they 
cannot dispense with the fees. Being unable to receive their 
— at home, they see little of them, and exercise little moral 
influence over them. These defects are evidently obviated in 
England by the richness of our educational endowmenis, and by 
our collegiate system. The moral is that we must not, in intro- 
ducing reforms, lightly sacrifice what others would give much to 
acquire. 

Xopp’s “ Contributions to the History of Chemistry” || might 
have been a very interesting work, being, so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, concerned with the romantic childhood of the science, 
when chemistry was a form of alchemy, with an affinity to magic. 
Except for the learned, the book is rendered comparatively un- 
inviting by the author’s incapacity for conveying the results of 
his researches in an abbreviated form. He not only investigates 
literary questions with the minute accuracy demanded by chemical 
= but insists on exhibiting every stage of the process in 

etail. The inevitable result is tedium. It is also mortifying to 
find that so many of the questions raised admit of no satisfactory 
answer. The derivation of the word “chemistry,” for instance, re- 
mains as obscure after Herr Klopp’s researches as before. Perhaps 
this dim twilight of uncertainty is one of the charms of the 
subject. There is a singular fascination about it, much the same 
as the ancient alchemists may be supposed to have found in the 

erpetual promise and everlasting disappointment of their search 
or the philosopher's stone. 

The second part of Teichmiiller’s commentaries on Aristotle J 
is devoted to the esthetic theories of the philosopher. It is a 
clear, precise, and not unduly abstruse investigation of the subject. 

Tlelbig’s work on the mural paintings of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii ** isa very valuable performance. It principally consists 
of a complete catalogue, with full but not prolix descriptions of all 
these works, including those which are no longer extant, and are 
only known from the accounts written at the time of their dis- 
covery. An interesting essay by Otto Donner is prefixed, treating 
of these paintings from the beohated point of view; and a folio 
atlas is annexed, giving examples in outline of some of the most 
remarkable among them. 


* Der Brief an die Hebriier. Erklirt von Dr. J, H. Kurtz, Mitau: 
Neumann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart. Von Dr. A. Wuttke. 
Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Williams & Norgate. 


t Staatsrecht, Vilkerrecht und Politik. Monographieen von Robert von 
Mohl. Tubingen: Laupp. London: Williams & Norgate. 
§ Von deutschen Hochschulen. Allerlei was da ist und was da sein sollte. 


Von einem deutschen Professor. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


ll meg 4 zur Geschichte der Chemie. Von Hermann Kopp. Braun- 
schweig: Vieweg. London: Nutt. 

{| Aristotelische Forschungen. Von G. Teichmiiller. Th. 2. Halle: 
Barthel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Wandgemiilde der vom Vesuv verschiitteten Stiidte Campaniens. Beschrie- 


ben von W. Helbig. Nebst einer Abhandlung von Otto Donner. Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hirtel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Few writers can be better qualified to undertake the history of 
Italian art than Ernst Férster*, and the first volume of his work 
justifies the expectations naturally formed of it. It represents the 
accumulations of long years of researches, in the course of which 
the author has visited nearly every part of Italy, and personally 
inspected all accessible monuments. It may be regarded as in a 
measure the commentary and illustration of his well-known 
“Ttalien.” The first volume, while —- the most important 
part of the work in the eyes of students like the author himself, 
as dealing with the most obseure portion of the subject, and re- 
presenting the largest amount of original research and investiga- 
tion, presents rather an archeological than an artistic aspect to 
the general reader. It begins with a short but masterly sketch 
of art in the Roman period ; early Christian art is next discussed ; 
the writer then dwells with visible partiality on the splendid bar- 
barism of Ravenna and the Byzantine school, and so on to the 
great cathedrals of Venice, Pisa, and Monreale, where the work 
is suspended for the present. Its contents will probably be new 
to Herr Férster’s readers, except to a peculiar and very limited 
class of students. 

“ Studies in German Art,” by Herman Riegel t, are mostly re- 
printed from periodicals, They are of a somewhat slight cha- 
racter, but, being principally criticisms on recent works, afford 
valuable irformation on the character and tendencies of contem- 
porary art in Germany. The fact that the most important works 
of the German school are frescoes, which can only be seen on 
the spot where they are painted, places the artists at a great 
disadvantage in comparison with those of other countries, so far 
as the popularity of their works is concerned. Herr Riegel’s 
descriptions will go some way towards supplying this defect. His 
account of the unfortunate Alfred Rethel’s works at Aix-la- 
Chapelle is peculiarly interesting. 

Madame Lewaldt{ is a lively writer, and there are many 
pleasant pages in her narrative of her residence at Geneva, At 
the same time there is far too much bookmaking, too much 
of trivial incident, and in particular too much of the lady’s 
own observations on political, theological, and such-like matters. 
These would have informed us, if we had not known it already, 
that it is perfectly possible for a very strong Liberal to be 
as conceited and intolerant as the most resolute adherent 
to the traditions of the past. The most interesting feature of 
the book is its graphic portraiture of the democratic leaders 
to whom Geneva affords a rallying-place, such as Quinet and 
Vogt. It is wrong to smile at the misfortunes of patriotism, 
but Madame Lewald’s gallery of heroes forcibly recalls the six 
kings in Candide, who came to pass the carnival at Venice. 
Garibaldi, too, was brought thither during our authoress’s stay, by 
the Peace Congress, which the promoters judiciously assem- 
bled under the presidency of the most eminent soldier they 
could find. Madame Lewald has also some amusing, though 
rather ill-natured, pages at the expense of the foreign residents at 
the boarding-houses, especially the English, who are no doubt 
frequently very remarkable persons, 

Another work on Swiss travel § will possess great attraction for 
Alpine tourists. It is a history of all the most memorable ascents 
of the chief peaks in Switzerland, drawn up by one who may say, 
quorum pars magna fui. It is prefaced by a brief but luminous 
essay on the physical geography of the country. The first part, 
which is all that is hitherto published, contains the history of the 
ascents made in the Bernese Alps. 

Adolf Wilbrandt || is a novelist of the school of Paul Heyse, and 
possesses much of the finished elegance of his model. ‘There is 
real pathos in the first of his three novelettes, which turns on a 
question of divorce, and considerable descriptive force in the second ; 
but his powers are perhaps displayed to most advantage in the 
third, which is of a humorous character. A retired merchant, 
returned from some years’ residence in South America, meditates 
espousing an old acquaintance, a celebrated beauty in her day, but 
thoroughly heartless, selfish, and disagreeable. ‘The diversion of 
his affections to her unprepossessing but amiable sister forms the 
subject of a pretty and really dramatic story. 

A. F. von Schack 4], the translator of Ferdusi, is in a manner 
the representative of Riickert and Platen in the modern German 
Parnassus. Without rivalling either of these great writers, he 
unites to a certain extent the characteristics of both, possessing 
much of the rich diction, melody, and facility of the former, and 
recalling the latter by his consummate polish and attention to 
artistic form. His little volume of six narrative poems will sus- 
tain his reputation. The most remarkable is perhaps the attempt 
in “ Lais” to recount a classical story in the trochaic measure of 
the Servians, selected by Dean Alford for his version of the 
Odyssey. In “Rosa” he seems to have had English models 
betore him, both metre and manner closely recalling “ Christabel ” 


* Geschichte der Italienischen Kunst. Von Ernst Forster. Bd. 1. 
Leipzig: Weigel. London: Nutt. 

+ Deutsche Kunststudien. Von H. Riegel. H ver: Riimpler. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Sommer und Winter am Genfersee. Ein Tagebuch, Von Fanny 
Lewald. Berlin: Jauke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Ueber Eis und Schnee. Die hichsten Gipfel der Schweiz und die Ge- 
schichte ihrer Besteigung. Von G. Studer. Abth. 1. Bern: Schmid. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


7 || Novellen. Von Adolf Wilbrandt. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


Episoden. Frziihlende Dichtungen. Von A. F. von Schack. Berlin: 
Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Rosalind Helen. The Rainbow Prince,” a fairy 
legend in octaves, greatly resembles Keats’s unfinished poem, 
«The Cap and Bells.” Some stanzas of this little poem display 
a felicitous vein of humour, with which the tragic conclusion 
seems hardly in keeping. 

There is great variety in the poems of Julius Grosse *, and 
also considerable metrical skill and power of diction, with every 
indication of a wide range of culture. The writer lacks native 

ower to balance his impressionability and facility of reception ; 
he reproduces much, and produces little. His volume may 
read with pleasure, but nothing in it is likely to be remembered 
for very long. 

The nine Ce of Siddhi Kaur, and the history of “ Ardschi- 
Bordschi Khan” (Bhoja Raja), published in the Mongolian text, 
with notes and a translation by Bernhard Jiilg 7, are originally 
from the Sanskrit. The Mongols acquired them along with the 
Buddhist religion which they learned from the Indian missionaries. 
There is, however, nothing Buddhist in the stories and nothing 
distinctively Mongolian, aud though no doubt they are sesthetically 
all the better on this account, their ethnological significance is 
but trifling. 

England, which has received so many presents from Germany 
in the shape of fairy tales, now makes some return by a translation 
of “ Lewis Carroll’s ” delightful Alice in Wonderland t, admirably 
exccuted by Miss Antonie Zimmermann. ‘The original illustrations 
are reproduced ; they could not be improved. The translator has 
judiciously varied her original by substituting parodies of popular 
German rhymes for the pieces which would be unintelligible to 
German children. 

The January part of “ Westermann’s Monatshefte” § contains 
one of Paul Heyse’s beautiful novelettes, “ Am Todten See.” The 
February and March numbers are, as usual, full of agreeable 
reading. 

* Aus bewegten Tagen. Neue Gedichte. Von Julius Grosse. Stuttgart : 
Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Mongolische Mirchen-Sammlung. Werausgegeben von Bernhard Jiilg. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

} Alice’s Abenteuer im Wunderland. Von Lewis Carroll. Uebersetzt von 
Antonie Zimmermann. London: Macmillan & Co, 

§ Westermann’s illustrirte deutsche Monatshefte. No. 148-150. Braun- 
schweig: Westermann. London: Williams & Norgate. 


THE LAWRENCE GALLERY, 168 New Bond Street, W.— 


the collected Paintings, Water-Colour trewines, Sketches, xc.,of the late GEORG 
H. THOMAS, kindly tent by Her Majesty the Qorex, the’ Prince of Wacxs, 
others—is NOW OPEN, trom Ten to Six.— Admission, 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take place in Willis’s Rooms. on 
Wednesday, May 5; the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY, M.P., in the Chair. 
First List of Stewards. 
JAMES P. ALLEN, Esq > 
Sir HENRY LACON ANDERSON, K.C.S.1. . E. H. LEOKY, Esq., M.A 
BAYLE BERNARD, Esq LETHBIIDGE, "Esq, 


HUGH BIKLEY, Esq., M.P. 
HENRY L. BISCHOFFSHEIM, Esq. Rev. HENRY PARRY LIDDON, M.A. 
WILSON LLOYD, 


Professor BLACKIE, M.A. Eeq. 
Rev. ARCHIBALD XN. MACLACHLAN, 


Kev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. 
BEREY BUMS, | Str RICHARD 


3. 
BENJAMIN BONDCABBELL, Esq.,M.A., | WILLIAM a 


LEWIs J. M. MASON, 

Dr. CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD, M.D. MEYNELL- NORAM, Exq., 

FREDERICK WILLIAM COZENS, Evq. 

T. F. DILLON CROKER, Esq., F.S.A., CHARLES HENRY MILLS, Esq., M.P. 
”R.G.S. His Grace the Duke of NORFOLK, E.M. 

Colonel FRANCIS CUNNINGIIAM. FREDERIC OUVRY, Esq., F.S.A. 

CUARLES L, EASTLAKE, Esq., M.LB.A. THOMAS HENRY ALLEN POYNDER, 


EDWARD CHRISTOPHER EGERTON, Esq., 
M.P. JAMES RAE, Esq. 


The Hon. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, M.P. HOKMUZD RASSAM, Esq. 
The Earl of ELLESMERE. The Very Kev. the Dean of ST. PAUL'S. 
JOSEPH ELLIS, Esq. JAMES SAMUELSON, Esq., L~erpool. 
CHARLES J. FREAKE, Esq. ONLEY SAVILIL-ONLEY, Esq., M.A. 
CHARLES WYNNE FINCH, ~ The Hon. Mr. Justice MONTAGU SMITH. 
JOHN R. GASSIOT, Esq., Jun., oe. WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., F.S.A. 
Right Hon. Lord Justice GIF F ARD. WILLIAM TIPPING, Esq., M.P. 
GEORGE GODWIN, Exsgq., F-R.S. Rev. H. SHUAWE TOZER, M.A, 
FREDERICK LEIGH HUTCHINS, Esq. WILLIAM TROTTER, Esq., M.R.I. 
His_ Excellency the Hon. RaVERDE His Exceilency M. VAN DE WEYER. 

JOHNSON, American Ministe: RALPH WARD-JACKSON, Esq., M.P. 


4 __4 Adelphi Terrace, Ww.c. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec, 


‘ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Widows 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the et of Distressed Artists, their 
au rphans, 
President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of 
take place on Saturday, May 8, in Wiilis’s Kooms, St. James's, at Six o’elock ; 
The Right Hon. Lord JOHN MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair. 
Tickets, including Wines, 21s.; to be had of the Stewards and the Assistant-Secretary, from 
whom all particulars relating to the Institution may be obtained. 


JOUN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Secretary. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


this Charity, will 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


V icTORIA INSTITUTE, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street,— 
TPHE HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN.—The CHELSEA 


and KENSINGTON COMMITTEE for promoting this object give notice of a COURSE. 
of .ES on SIZE and SHAPE, as an Introduction to GEOMETKY, which will be 


NOTICE, 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


y of the lord President of the Council on Education, in the Lecture 
Room ot the South Museum, on Saturday, April at kieven “ciock, and on each 
succeeding Saturday, at the same hour, up to June 12, by W. K. CLIFFORD, 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity Gollee. Cambridge Tickets, for the Course Zhe each ; 
to Teachers and Professional Students, 10s. 6d. each; ‘Two Members of One Family, 15s. each. 
‘Tickets for a Single Lecture, 2s. 6d. each. A Free Ticket wiil be granted to any Governes: 
who accompanies not less than Two Pupils. — Tickets may be had of Messrs. Westerton, 

Knightsbridge; Larner & Ward (late Guillaume), 42a Chester Square +207 King’s 
Chelse Wood, 190 Brompton Road; and at the South Kensington Museum.— 

pply to Mrs. Dovetas 20 W iiton Piace. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 703, APRIL 17, 1869: 


Mr. Disraeli’s Amendments. 
Rejection of the Alabama Treaty. Mr. Newdegate’s Motion. 


Guys HOSPITAL. ‘he SUMMER SESSION commences 
on Saturday, May 1. 
OFFICERS. 
Physicians—G. Owen Rees, M.D., F.R.S.;, 5. O. Mabershon, M.D,; 8. Wilks, M.D. 
fevistant- W. Pavy,M.D., F.R.S.; W. Moxon, M.D.; C. H. Fagge, M.D. 
Surgeons Baw ard Cock, Esq.; John Hilton, Esq., ¥.K.5.; John Birkett, Esq.; Alfred 
pe... r Forster, Esq.; Thomas Bryant, Esq.; Arthur Durham, Esq. 
Obstetric I’ Henry Oldham, M.D, 
Assistant Obsietric Physician—Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.8.S. 
urgeon-Dentist—J. Salter, Esq. 
dye Infir mary Esq.; Charles Bader, Esq. 
ural Su: geon—J. Hinton, 
uryical Keyistrar—J. N.C. Davies-Colley, Esq., M.A. 
LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Medical Jurisprudence—A.$. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. 


Sieh inh 


Peace and War at the Tuileries. Railway Management and the Abergele Accident. 
The Debate on the Budget. Life-Peerages. 
Mr. Dickens at Liverpool. 


Second-Bests. Women’s Oracles. 
France and the G@icumenical Council. Competition in the Civil Service. 
The Bulgarian Question. The Iri-h Soviety. 
Soldier Labour. Friendly Societies, 


Pantheistic Philosophy. 
Cussans’ Handbook of Heraldry. The House of Commons, 
Blunt on the English Reformation. Mr. Rassam’s Mission to Abyssinia, 
A New History of Paris. The Austrian Narrative of Benedek’s Campaign. 
T of an Heiress, ‘Fhe Railways of India. German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVE 7RTISEMENTS. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 
THIRD CONCERT, Monday Evening, April 19, St. James's Hall.—Pianoforte, [err 
Reinecke (conductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipsic). Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Vocalists, Madlie. Regan (her second appearance), and Mr. W.H. Cummings. Symphonies, 
Schubert's unfinished, in B minor, and Leethoven’s C minor; Mozart's Coronation Concerto 
in D, Piano ; Eckert’s Violoncello Concerto. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Baleon 5s. 
and 2s, 6d.—Lamborn Cock & Co., 63 New Bond Street ; “austin, 28 Pi filly, & 


R. CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL MORN ING 
READINGS, May 1,8, and 22._In compliance with a generally expressed wish, Mr. 
CHARLES DICKENS wiil Read in St. James’s tiall on ae Afternoons, May 1,8, and 22, at 
Three o'clock exactly. Sofa Stalls. 7s.; Stails.4s.; Balcony, 3s. Admission, is. Programmes 
and Ticke ‘ts at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Strect; Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside; and 
at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


R. _CHARLES | DICKENS'S FAREWELL READINGS 
in St. James's Hall,-LAST EVENING READING but SIX on Tuesday, April 27, 
“MARIGOLD,” and“ THE TRIAL” (from Pickwick”). The Readings will 
commence at Eight o'clock. and be comprised within Two Hours. Prices of Admission— 
Sota Stalls, 7s.; Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.—Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 28 Piceadilly. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The SIXTEENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTUR ES, the conteteuions of Artists of the French and 
Flemish Schools, is ! NOW OPEN.— Admission, ls. Catalogue, 
WILL CLOSE THIS DAY FOR RE-ARRANGEMENT, 
INAI, EGYPT, the ALPS.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW- 
INGS "ona PAINTINGS by WALTON.—Pall_ Mall Gallery, 48 Pall Mall 
‘Mr. W. M. THOMPSON'S), from Ten till 5: Admission (including Catalogue), Is. 


The Shilling Corn Duty. 
lars. 


er, raxton Hic’ 

Surge rgery—Aitred soland, Esq., Sad C. Bader, Eaq. 
| atholugy . Moxon, M. 

| rlomy—P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 

| Use of the Microscope—H. G. ksq. 

{ 


Botany—C. Johuson, Esq. 
Cutaneous Jhseases—C. liitton Fagee, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry —Thomas Stevenson, M.D. 


Manipulative a tive Surgery—i'. Bryant, Esq. 


‘inical Medicine —Dr. Pavy, Dr. Moxon, and Dr. Fagge. 
Crinical Surgery—Cooper Forster, Esq.; Bryaut, Esq.; A. Durham, Esq. 
Glinical Obstetrics—Dr. Vidham and Dr. Braxton Hicks. 

Vaceination—J. J. Phillips, D. 
| _ Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory testimony as to their 
| Education »nd Conduct. ‘They are required to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the 

year, and £10 forevery year ot or £100 in one payment entitles a Student 
| to a Perpetual Ticket. 


Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye 
Wards, are selected from the Students. ‘Three House-Surgeons and Two House-Physicians 
are appointed every &ix Months. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from £25 to £40 each, are oparted at the close of each 
Summer Session tor genera! also a Prize of 

Two Gold Medals are given by the Tr one for os one for Surgery. 

There is a Voluntary Examination in October in row 4 Classics and Mathematics. 
The first three Candidates will receive respectiveiy £25, £20, and £ 

For further information, apply to Mr. Stocker. 

Guy's If Ifospital, April 12, 1869, 


MALVERN COLL E @ &B. 


The SECOND TERM will ‘ill commence on Friday, April 30. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Head-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M. Any late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to Hexry Asanun Esq., the Secretary. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE fo LADIES. 


Classes conducted by Jules Benedict, Signor Garcia, Miss Maria Harrison, Dr. Heimann, 
Madame L. M Esq., A. Roche, . Rowe, B.A., Mrs. Street, 
Traventi, W. C. Thom J. Mac ‘Turk, W. Moore, Esq., Captain Osborne, Signor Volpe. 

JUNIOR TERM begins oe} 18. 

SENIOR TERM begins April 29. 

Apply for inf: tion, &e., 115 GI ster Terrace, Hyde Park. 

Drawing Pupils may be Candidates for the South Kensington School Prizes. 


Medici 


K ENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 

Square (close to Kensington Gardens and to a Station of the Metropolitan District 
Railway), affords BOYS a thoroughly good Education, at Twelve, Ten, or Bight Guineas per 
annum, according to age —¥ requirements. Term begins April 26.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Mr. Nasn, the Head-Maste 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 


12 and 14 Camden Street, N.W. Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Lonvor, 
the Vicar and Clergy of St. Vancras, &c.—Forty-nine PUPILS from this School have passed the 
Cambridge Local kxamination, Ten with Boarders are received by the Lapy Paix- 
cipax at her private Kesidence, and by Misses Sairn at 15 Camden Street. F 
supplied on application.—The School on Tuesday, 
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GLOUCESTER HOUSE, The Elms, Clapham Common.— 
Rev. G. ELLIOTT, B.A... receives a limited number of BOYS to be prepared for the 
Putte ‘Schools, ‘Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations, &c.—Terms, £60 and £70 per 


CWI. SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
GEWALEMEEN peeping or at both Services Address, Beaufort Build 
ings, Sti 
NDIAN and HOME CIVIL | SERVICE, the LINE, &c.— 


TOR, of gress experience and su , has now eeveral VACANCIES, He will 
2 a every aot under his tuition “ery pass the above Examinations with credit.— 
Gciconeee to successful Pupils.—Apply to M. W., 46 Regent Street, W. 


HNGIN EERING, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 
ES of INDIA.— ‘CANDID. ATES for these _ Examinations are specially prepared 

at the HAR TLEY INSTITUTION, dress, Principar. 

Aum: EXAMINATIONS, &c.—The Rev. M. A. BARNARD 


mb.) receives THREE PUPILS into his House. Passed several for Army, India, 
&c. Near London. Drawing Master, &c.—Margaretting Vicarage, I 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap Orricrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancaes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept atthe Head nd on wet Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At4 ditto 6 tto 
At3 ditto Sits 3 Sees ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
"Bille issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy,and Civil Pay realized. 
__Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE. —TWO GENTLEMEN (B.A.), 

ft ish University disti and in TUITION, have a few 
Hours ui of. Terms unusually moderate Address, LL.B., care of Edwyn Thomas, 
Esq.,.3 Middle Temple Lane, Temple, 


aoa CADETS. — EASTMAN’ 8 ROYAL NAVAL 
ACADEMY, SOUTH 
t the Examination in August last ONE FOURTH of ALL the Successful 

Candidates PASSED from Eastman’s R.N. 

At the Examination in December last ON THIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL 
CADETS passed from Eastman’s 

At De last Seuntaction ONE-THIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL CADETS 

Past 
Pupils took. ond. 3 3rd, 9th, 11th, lathe «xc. Places, and Ist Place at titive inati 
For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above. 


PREPARATION foe PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 
F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridge, and Senior Assistent-Master of 
Wellington College, formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School, receives BOY from Nine 
ears of age. Jarge House, with 17 acres of Playgroune, One Mile from Rugby. A list of 
Sedeeene tenon the Kev. Dr. Kennepy.Canon of Eiy, Regius Professorof Greek, Cambridge, 
formerly Head- Master of Shrewsbury; Rev. Dr. Bensox, Master of Wellington College; 
Masters at Kuby, anc Parents of Boys—sent on application. Terms, inclusive, under Twelve, 
£85; over Twelve, £100.—Overslade, near Rugby. 


ONTINENTAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, INDIAN TELEGRAPH, &c.—The Rev. A. F. THOMSON, BA’ 
Oxon, Chaplain of Avranches, France, Author of the “ English S$ of 
Life,” &c., having lately passed Two Candidates—Army, 2nd in French, sth in py 419 
marks), out of 180 successful Competitors; Indian Telegraph, Ist in French, 6th in order, out 
of 30 | Competitors— has VACANCIES.—Address, Chateau du Quesnoy, Avranches, France. 


DUCATION (First-Class) in GERMANY, including thorough 
French, German, Natural Sciences, Drawing, Gymnastics, 
Music, &c. Liberal Table. Kind 4g treatment, and best Society. Highest 
ow in London.— Address, Peter Vitmar, Foreign School Agency, 46 Regent 
Street, 
OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and Mr. W, J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lin coln’ College, Oxford 


late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare wise for the Indian Civil 
Service and other Competitive Examinations.- —Terms and 


re MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Scholar a Corp. Ch. Coll. 

Camb. (Classical Honours), Vicar of a Seaside Parish near Plymouth, wishes to receive 

> few PUPILS to prepare fur the Public Schools, &e. — House and Garden. Terms 
moderate. —Address, Rev. A.C., 35 Blandford | Square, L, London 


“A GERMAN PIANOFORTE PLAYE R, Pupil of the Con- 

servatoire of Vienna, wishes to undertake the TUITION ofa F eo School or 
College in ‘Town or Cntr. References to Schools.—For Terms, address A. B. W., Post Office, 
Ladbroke Grove, Notting Hill. 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. — The DIRECTORS of the 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY are prepared to receive Applications for the Situation of 
FR ey nt MASTER, from which Mr. Mactrop has announ his intention of Retiring at 
the close of the present Session. The new French Master will not be required to enter on his 
duties till October 1, but Applications, accompunied by Twenty Copies of Testimonials, must 
be ed on or before May 15, with Mr. ALexanper Brown, Clerk to loathe Directors, 7 St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, who wiil also give full particulars as to the Offi 


To LADIES and GENTLEMEN READING in PUBLIC; 
CONCERTS, BALLS, &c.— The QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. — 
The Patrons of these unique Rooms are respectfully entreated to be early in their application 
to secure the best Dates. ‘the Large Hall is admitted by all to possess remarkable acoustic 

properties. W. Harr, Manager; Konerr Cocks, 


MSS. to COPY WANTED, ED, by a LADY who Writes a 
Clear Hand. Moderate —~ reterences.— Addre: 
#5. iw of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Was d Law Stationers, 30 Parliament 
| ITERARY INVESTMENT.—For SALE, a Half-Share in 


an Established high-class WEEKLY JOURNAL, which presents to any Gentleman 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
The outstanding Sums assured by this Company,’ with the Bonuses 


accrued thereon, amount 

to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in “in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950,0¢ 

The Assurance Reserve F rund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances mey be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

‘The Company also grants and Endowments. 
Kingd oo tt the Offices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 

jom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17PALL MALL. 
Established 1803. 

SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,600,000. 

Insurances can be effected on every description of after Atideummer or Abroad at Mode- 
rate Rates of Premium, and entirely Free of Duty after mer next ; meanwhile, the 
exact proportion of Duty will te charged provision 

Claims liberally and settle 

Loss or damage by Gas —_- made good. No change for either Policy or Stamp. 

‘The usual Commission allowed to Merchants and Brokers effecting Foreign and Ship 


Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


QcorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH : "AND DUBLIN. 
CAPITAL, FIVE “MILLIONS STERLING. 
Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 £1,045,613 
Annual Revenue from all sources ........+ 225,328 


Amount of Life Insurances in force .......++++ 4,200,000 
Copies ot Prospectus, and all other -r ggatpeaass may be obtained on application at 37 Corn- 
hill or of the Company's 
* By Order of the 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


HAND-N -HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
aa Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.p. 1696. Extended to 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT —60 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of the First Series. 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1868), £1,252,174. 
_The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


CLERIC. AL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Chairman—Right Hon. JOHN ROBERT MOWBRAY, M.P. 
WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen CHARLES LOCOCK, Bert., F.RS. 
Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented at the Annual General Meeting 
held on November 27, 1868 : 


1, The sum of £412,245 was proposed for Assurance, of which £307,395 was completed, at 
Premiums producing £10,067 per Annum. 

2. Tage yee paid under Elaime by bry was £100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst 

of and all other outgoings were even less than for many years 


3. On't the other hand, the Income was raised to £219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was 
retarded by abatements of premium which did not take effect in the previous year, and 
by the cessation of interest on the large sum paid as Bonus in 1867. 
4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It amounted to £93,152, a sum exceeding by 
more than £8,000 any previous Surplus during the forty-four years of the 


of independent means and Literary tastes peculiar wee litical influence and 
Address, by letter, E. C., 112 St. Martin's Lane, W. 


Cy RoU: SE SHOOTING and _FISHING. —TO BE LET for 
this Season, or for such Term of Yea may be agreed on, the elt knew GROUSE 

SHOOTINGS of ACHNASHEEN and STRATHC ROM BELL, or LOCH 

ing to 11,000 acres, with Kight of FISHING in LOCH ROSQUE, 

LOCH ROSQUE LODGE, which is commodious, contains comfortable accommodation, 
and is suitably Furnished, is situated at the foot of Loch Rosque, which is about Six Miles long. 
Besides the Lodge there is a Stable and a Coachhouse, with Kennels, Garden, and an enclosed 
Park for a Cow and Pony; as also a House anew wo Rooms and a Closet, besides a Loft above, 
fitted up for a Gamekeeper and Servants. Lodge is close to the post road at Achnasheen, 
where there is a Post-Oftice, and within a a honed drive of Dingwall, to and from which the 
Mail carrying Passengers passes daily, and there are regular Carriers to Dingwall, by whom all 

may be {and Game 

The Grounds have been carefully protected poachers, and all kinds of vermin, and are 
well known to abound in Grouse. The Trout Fohine by rod or net is superior. Wild Fowl 
are also numerous in the season. 

Applications to be mede to Mr. James Cameron, Balnakyle, by Munlochy; Mr. Sxowie, 
Gunmaker, Inverness; or to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMIESON, ri Accountants, 24 St. 

drew Square, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, April 9, 1869. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—REDUCED TARIFF until the 


Ist of May. Delightful Location at all times, and especially attractive in Spring.— 
Address, . J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


rYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


S.W. Physic tan—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 
ANCER HOSPITAL (Free), founded 1851—Brompton, and 


167 Piccadilly, S.W.—80 Beds, but only 40 occupied for WANT of FUNDS. More than 
200 Out-patients, many seeking Admission. 
Treasurer—Geo. T, Henrster, Esq., Lord Chamberlain's Office, St. James's Palace. 
Bankers—Messrs. Courts & Co., Strand. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


R. 0. G. REJLANDER begs to aoqu uaint his Friends and 

Customers, and their Friends, that, after the pril next, he will continue his 

PHOTOGRAPH IC PROFESSION at | Albert Mansions, Victoria Street (opposite the Victoria 
129 Malden Road, London, N.W., March 29, 1869. 


OSQUE, extend- | 


5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to £1,598,906. 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society: 
CREDIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, where the age does not exceed 
Sixty. one half of the Annual Premiums during the first Five years may remain on credit. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without Profits, by which the Sum 
ver even 


| 
| Assured becomes payable on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, w 


MESSRS. THRUPP & MABERLY respectfully inform | 


the Hebiiity and and [Genter that thev have undertaken the COAC 
of Messrs. RIGB 
old-established Coach Factory, 269 Oxford Street, and 33 George Street, Grosvenor Square. 


MESSRS. 


uGBY A ROBINSON, of 7 Park Lane, 


fr Patrons that they have 


ends 
TRANSFERRED ‘BUSIN “$4 THRUPE & MABERLY, of 269 Oxtord 
Street, who will conduct it carefully and attentively, with the I. -. of Mr. KOBINSON. 


IMAKING BUSINESS | 
LNSON, of Park Lane, which will in future be transact:d at their | 


i 


shall first happen. 
INVALID LIVES may be assured ai rtioned to the ii d 
PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. Claiene paid Thirty days after Se of Death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 
EORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary Secretar; 

13 St. James's Square, London, - 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p.1720, by Charter i King George I.. and confirmed by Special 

Acts of Parliament.) 
Curr Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancu—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Robert B ibbert, Esq. 
Esq. William Tetlow Hi 
John Garratt Esq. Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hub! bard, eg 
James Daniell. ll, Esq. Nevile 
rge Forbes Malcolmson. 

Lancelot William Dene, Esq. Josceline Wm. Percy. eed 
Alexander Druce, ksq. Charles Kobinson, Esq 

redk. Joseph Edlmann, Samuel Leo Schuster, 5 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Eric Carrington Smith, 
Riversdale Wm. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 


Francis Alex. Hamilton, Esq. William Wallace, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Consulting Surgeon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 
Fire, Lirg, and Maaine Assurances on liberal terms. 
oun e Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


“Te :— is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 

Life Assurances with or without pesticipation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Yea: 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on ithe same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a larce invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption. under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 

d by the experience of nearly aCentury and a Half, 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus wil) be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 
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LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profite, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profite are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in theaggregate 
$0 £4,164.147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1863, amounted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £6,112,934, and £1,801.365 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ea Se any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


DIVIDENPS 5 and 10 to 30 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Invest 
Read SHARP'S MENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
APRIL Sumber now ready. 

It contains all the bettas ing and safest S and Share Investments of the Day. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) Bankers,London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


RTE-COULEUR.—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
Colours, 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 6s. and 78. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. And local Artists’-Colourmen. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
ODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


DRESSING BAGS. with Silver, Silver Gilt. or Plated Fittings in every variety. 

he sna ORMOLU SUITES forthe WRITING TA 

RODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
or morocco of ‘the best aot , Blotting Books, E ie Cases, Inkstands, an Bookslides. 

CARTE DE VISITE POR’ PRAIT. ALBUMS, of the eo make, with Pi atent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, ‘walnut, coromandel of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES “for PRESENTS. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS— 


HAWKE & SON, Wild Court, Great Wild ares, Deez Je e, London, W.C. 
Contract to deliver and fix complete AMERICAN BOWLING ALLEYS in Mansions and 
Public Institutions in any part of the Kingdom. 


GLIDE LOCK. —ADOLPH FRAN KAU & COMPANY’S 
PATENT. , the ereby ledg the wabsatty of this PATENT, ond 
undertake not to — any of the = - have in our y Messrs. ADOLPH 
FRANKAU & COMPANY tobe an Ly of said 1 PATENT, iad not to make, or 


allow to be mando for us, any more of 8! 
Dated this 15th day of April, 1869. M. WOLFSKY & CO. 


JEWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES for 
Ladies’ Dressing Rooms give the Greatest Pocurity from the Attacksof Burglars. All Sizes, 
oh Ag Fittings, from £7 upwards._CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 57 St. Paul's 


EGGS on the BREAKFAST TABLE in 


FIVE MINUTES. 


APPIN & WEBB, Sole Makers of the EGG STEAMER, 


at 203., 25s., and 30s. each, Electro-Plated on Nickel Silver. 


ALL ARTICLES EXCHANGED if NOT APPROVED OF. 
Observe the Address. MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFURD STREET SHOW ROOMS, Nos. 77 and 78. 
CITY WAREHOUSE, CORNHILL, Nos. 71 and 72. 


LA ANDALUZA.—SPANISH WINES exclusi 
duty-paid Price List address JOSE PIODELA, 1% Fenchurch Street, 


363,-THE MAYFAIR. SHERR Y, — Se, 


THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36. 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
LIGHT BORDEAUX TINE London. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


(COGNAC BRANDIES, 45s. ; Fine Quality, 54s.; Very Ohoice 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Dosen Street, Portman Square, London, W- 
Samples, and Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


STRONG CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD vee, 2s. 6d. 
Ib.; fine Souchong for the Drawi: free by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Tea Merchants,6 Street, Portman 


EK. LAZEN BY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
ENTS.—E, & SON, Sole Pr i Receip' 
of kles, Sauces, and Condiments 80 lone favourably 
‘to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
mers having cul yi ry uring the Genuine jes are respec ned 

had direct from th e Man anufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 awards 


Priced T.ists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particular! requested to 
known Label, signed * Ex:zapera This Labe! 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can a + ae e. 
ceipt for Harvey's Sauce, 
Labels are closely imitated with deceive Purchasers. 
Sold by all ble Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
Btreet, Cavendish Sauare e of Watke having —y that 
Street be united with ‘Wigmore the title of Wigmore 3 


— EPPS'S COCOA. — The ve able 
dered it a general favourite. 
forting, with a 


ratefu! 
ed flavour r developed by the special mode of preparation apt applied, this Cocos Cocoa 
0 never 


ortman Square, London, W. 


the 
This Cocoa is red onl: JAMES EPPS & CO., thi 
first established in this Names and Addresses are Pocket 
S wor —LEA & PERRIN S. —SAUCE, 
pre pronounced b; Sauce.” 
Imitations, t to yt the Names, LEA eee on all Bottles and 


Ask for “LEA & PERRING® SAUCE.—Agent CROSSE & KW London, 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the or re BLAC as 


AERATED 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, unsurpassed for their Purity. 


rani 
Goaton shield. Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel-keepers. 


Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales, 


IELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, ot. and Is, 

See Name on each and 
‘Wholesale_36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
G MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 


May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


(CAUTION.—JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each Sept their Name as above, and the 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


ILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
(free on application » Up- 

and = Oxford Street, W.; Pactory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


Wor TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 
No. 2,138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting ¢ and ool 
Plastered Walle 4 sy Doors, or other Surfaces covered with any real 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates free. 
SHOW ROOMS—26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 

NITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 

Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically 
as to be equal to them in effect and durabilit are at half the price. 

arded gratis and post free from L CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 


Roa 

NB 7 See also our Illustrated idan of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 
eeusante free), 500 Designs, with Prices and Estimates. May be had gratis. 
URNISH your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 

¢ Cheapest in the End.—_DEANE & CO.’s New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

with Priced” FURNISHING LIS?, gratis and post-free. This List is arranged to facilitate 
Purchasers in the Selection of Goods, comprises Table Cutlery, Electro-Plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Stoves, Fenders, Fire-irons, Brass and Iron Bedsteads, Bedding; Copper, Ts. and Brass Goods; 
Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c, A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments 
of £2 and upwards.—DE. ‘ANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. A.D. 1700. 


RON WINE BINS.—FARROW & JACKSON, Wine and 
Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Manufacturers of Iron Wine Bina, Bar Fittings for Spirit 
Stores, Sealing Wax, and every article er -Y for Wine, from the Press to crush the Grapes 
to the Decanting Machine for the Table.—18 Great Tower Street, 8 Haymarket, and 58 Mansell 
a , London; and 23 Rue du Pont Neuf (between the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue St. Honoré), 
‘aris. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
LATER MACKIE TOD bs the in Bottles and in Casks, FIND- 


PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by speptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. She of 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s, 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition. 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L0ZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
axed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, te tha of 


of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles 


‘W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August — 1867), Chemists 


PARE'S LIFE PILLS increase th the whilst 


‘Complaints, Fal Taine in the the Bac! 
recomme| PARR 
foil in affording at Reker 
Peek and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, — Mr. B. L. 
OSELY, Special Appoi tment, 218 Ri t Street, exact] 
The system, of Painices Dentistry originated by Mee 
OSELY, aa now “z= by the edical Faculty and the Profession as one of 
obtained in such t success as at his — 


stumps and decayed tee! 
never the fa colour or nerring. 
cial anatomy studied and and youthful appearance 
jon and ar s: Therei 4 no deception 
Reeth from 5s.; Sets, 5 to 


Polytechnic. 


S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
ct DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It wi}l promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 


all Dandriff. 
_ It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(ARTER'S FERTILIZER — * “The best of Horticultural 


Professor Cnorcn, of the eel pe “College,” Cirencester, says, “I am much 
pleased with thoroughly sath isfactory character of Carter's Fertilizer. 

CARTER'S ER isa Manure epocially pee prepared for the use of Gardeners and 
Amateurs, and over other is ii and powers, in 
superinducing , healthy, and vigorous gro is y 
be used in all forcing operations. It will also be fe found the best pod ye Penpat Manure for the 
F lower-garden, Kitchen-garden, Plants, Plants in Pots. Vines, Straw- 
berries, Orchard-house Trees . Cucumbers, &c., Trees, Vine Borders, and Strawberry 
Beds, and is highly beneficial if applied asa Liquid 3 Manure for Lawns. 

In 2 Ib. Tine, 1s. 9d.; 7 1b. Tins, 4s. 6d.; and in Bags of 28 Ibs., 15s.; 56 Ibs., 258. 
CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED WAREHOUSE, 
237 and 238 High Holborn, London, W. 


_| Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 
Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
rs, CHARLES WARD & 80N 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
be 
of 
d 
— 
By 
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BOOKS, &e. 


MUDIE'’s SELECT LIBRARY.— CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for APRIL. Postage free, on application. 


138 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


MUDIE'S SELECT 


in Ornamental Bindings 
ables, and for Wedding and Birt 


Presents, and School P: 
at. M Mu SEL 
APRIL ‘CATALOG 


rizes, are now on Sale 


now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Booke of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen iy Volumes of Works of the Best 
ntlemen's and Drawing- 


ane LIBRARY, at ‘on owest current prices. The Third Edition of the | 


MUDIE: S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIll the NEW BOOKS 
DIE'S MANCHESTER LIER. ARS | 


Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIB 
with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MU 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New! Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 | King Street, Cheapside. 


4 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
best New Books, English, French, and German, 


with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 


may also be had free on application. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 


307 Regent Breet, near the Polytechnic. 


becriptions from One Guinea to ony amount,aeeording the supply required. lithe 
rospectuses, 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 


"Girl of the Period” 


of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the * 
may be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surnertanp 


Epwanrbs. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s, 


Browne. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous we 24s, 


| This book will find an honourable plece in many a library.”’—A thena 
| _“Pleasanter and more trustworthy volumes have never been written a oa 


80 ist 
every Englishman as these two interesting volumes of * Chaucer's England.’”’ 


a Biography. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 2 vols. with 21s. 
“ A very interesting study h. the character ef Lucrezia Borgia. r. Gilbert's clear and 


style is apted for biography." ng 
HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 


Hepworrn Drxon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Fifth 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 
“ A very pleasant and fascinating book. It is interesting and vente te bey highest degree.” 


SPANISI 
PRINCE CHARLES and the 


MARRIAGE: a Chapter of English History, 1617 to 1623. hg Un- 
published Documents in the Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels, 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—S LO 
A BULLETIN contains | THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


Prices—Announcements— and Literary pehgmetion from America and the English Colonies. 
Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. —SAMPSON 
Book of Stationers’ Hall Cow 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT with their English and A 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, February 15, 1869. 


SECOND-HAND 
GRATIS—G. FINDLEY’S CATALOGUE, No. XIV. 
89 HIGH STREET, LEICESTER. 


(CHEAP BOOK SALES.—SEVERAL THOUSANDS 
BOOKS are now being offered by Messrs. 

FROM 60 TO 70 PER CENT. from the Publi shed Prices. The whole 

arranged for Personal Selection, and marked in Plain Fiewras Lowest Prices. 

favour of an early Visit is requested.—Catalogues gratis, and post free 


‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIV. 
April, was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 


CONTENTS. 
CONFUCIUS. 
. EDIBLE FUNGI. 
. THE COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY OF NATIONS. 
MEMOIR OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE, 
THE SETTLEMENT OF ULSTER. 
DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL WRITINGS. 
AMERICAN FINANCE. 
LONGMAN’S EDWARD III. 
. CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND LORD BROUGHAM, 
London: LoNGMANS and Co. Edinburgh ; A. and C. Buack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLIL, is 
published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA. 
MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
. GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES AND ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
. COST OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
DANTE. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 
. TRAVELS IN GREECE. 
. RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE. 
AIMS OF MODERN MEDICINE. 
TRISH CHURCH BILL. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
J OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for MARCH. 
Vol. XXXII.—Part I. 
Contents : 

1. Dr. R. J. Mawn.—STATISTICS OF NATAL. 
2. Fiecver.—TEA CULTIVATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 
3. H. Mann.—COST OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
4. Carmp.—AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. Part II. 

MISCELLANEA, QUARTERLY TABLES, &c. 

London: Epwarn Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTEeNTs or No, XXIX., APRIL 17, 1869: 
‘LEADING ARTICLES. Open Competition, 


Mr. Mill on Endowmen 
The Pro of Married Women. “ 
The the General Council. 
The Habitual Criminals Bill. re. 
The Duration of Future Wars. IV. The 
‘The Value of Emigration. —The Paris Prie 


Mr. Congreve and Mr. Huxley. 
—— and the Supremacy of Delay in Filling Clerical Vacancies. 


Memoranda on the Practice of Branding 


ngland. 


in the Army. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. Foreign Office Expenditure. 
The Ladies’ Mile, 
Reviews. 


The Meaning of Mr. Disraeli’s Amend- 


ments. “History of European Morals.” 
The Belgian Difficulty. “ Our Life in Japan.” 
France. Winslow’s “ Force and Nature,” 
American Preaching and American The Life of Edmund Kean. 
Practice. New Books. 


OccasionaL NorEs. AFFatrs. 
SUMMARY OF NEws. 
Office, 2 xenen berland Street, Charing Cross. 


w ready, No. I., 2d, 


Ts EDUCATIONAL, REPORTER : a New Monthly . Journal 
reflecting the Opinions, and advocating the I of the Scholasti 
London: W. Kent & Co. And all Booksell 


NEW ALLIANCE BANK, Liverpool—THE BUILDER 


of This Week contains View and Plan of the Alliance Bank (other Banks will follow)— 
Papers on the Saving of Fuel in Cooking—The Status of i — itect— -Compensation to 
nd and House Owners—Seulpture at London bx and other 
4d., or by post 5d.—1 York Street, Covent Garden. ail Newsmen, 


PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 


LOW & CO. having 

Purchased the old-established Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN & CO.. Foreign 

‘ourt, they will heneeforth combine a | 
American Business. 


BOOKS 1 


of 
+ BULA. SIMMONS, & CO., at a Reduction of 
are 


Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo, 


“ This book, which merits attention, contains an interesting account of the principal persons 
who figure in the present Cabinet.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
“ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 


'PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


“ An exceptionally good novel; nobly planned, finely finished, and with 
and humour. It is one of those prose poems w which seldom appeur wit! sl dlink 
ER in literary annals and acquiring permanent popularity.” — Atheneum 


RICK THORBURN. — 3 vols. 


pes = st ly recommend this book. It isa good,manly, well-written novel.”—Telegra: 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


GirrorD. 3 vols. 
“This novel is no doubt destined to become a great favourite.” — Examiner. 


META’S FAITH. By the Author of St. Olave’s. 


“The perusal of *‘ Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us wholesome pleasure.” —A thenceeum. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 


Emoart. 3 vols, [Next week. 
Now ready, 8vo. with Photographic Portrait of the Author, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
IE E WORD; or, Universal Redem mption and Salvation. 


A perfectly Sevintecsd and Evangelical Work. By Professor Georoz M. De 1a Vovr, 
formerly of Addiscombe. 
London: Warrraxer & Co., Ave Marin Lane. 


| MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE. 
| Nearly ready, fep. 8vo. is. 
Sie of CORNWALL. With Poems on THE LAND'S 
Em ST. MICHAEL" 8S MOUNT. By Nicuoxas Micuexz, Author of “ Ruins of Many 
Now ready, 40 pp., enamel wrapper, 6d. 
BYENINGS with HOMER. The Heroes of the “Iliad” 
(the “ Atride”’). By Jonn Sumcey, Author of “ Sketches of Female Character from 
Bible History.” 
London: Simpxrn, Marswast, & Co. 


H.R.H. THE COMTE DE PARIS, 
Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, free by post, 2s. 6d. 


ASSOCIATIONS OUVRIERES en ANGLETERRE 
(Trades-Unions). By H.R.H. the Comte de Paris. 
Wuuiass & | M4 Covent Garden, London ; and 


| L* 
Frederick 


(‘AMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 


| A Series of Elementary Treatises, ——s for the Use of Students in the Wolvensiites, 


| bound in cloth. 
ly, New Volume, 4s. 


CON! TO SECTIONS, By W. H. Brsanz, 


Cc idge: Deronron, Bert, & Co. London: Bert & Datpy. 
10 vols, 8vo. £4 4s.=105 lire in Taly, 


UICCIARDINI OPERE INEDITE.—Firenze, 1857-67. 


“The collection of Guicciardini’s yoy shed papers, which has been given to the world 
| Marek is, —_— is one of great value and "—See Saturday Review, February 13 and 


dole momen J. Srewarrt, 11 King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
On the First of every Month, 1s. 


(THE ZOOLOGIST: a Popular Journal of Natural History, for 
recording Facts relating to Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
Joun Van Voorsr, | Paternoster Row. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—VICTOR HUGO'S New Story “L'Homme 
qui Rit” (originally advertised to appear in Once a Week), will be com- 
menced in the May Number of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
under the title of “BY ORDER OF THE KING,” with Illustrations by 
8. L. Fildes—to be published on the 23rd inst. 


The May Number of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, price 1s., 
containing the first portion of Victor Hugo’s New Story, should be specially 
ordered. 

Advertisements for the May Number should be sent to the Publishers 
by the 20th. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Marraew 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of 
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[FAVES FROM THE POETS’ LAURELS. Price 5s. 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MOXON, SON, & CO.’S 
WORKS FOR THE SEASON. 


DIRCKS, C.E. 


NATURE STUDY, as applicable to Poetry and Eloquence, 


witha Comprehensive Selection of Poetical Illustrations. 


Pp ONE HANDSOME 8yo. VOLUME, price 12s. 6d. 


NAPOLEON UL 
BY THE REV. PASCOE GRENFELL HILL, R.M. 


LIFE AND ACTIONS OF THE FRENCH EMPEROR. 


MASGNIFICENTLY PRINTED, with PORTRAIT, 9s. 


(GEORGE HOWARD, EARL OF CARLISLE. 


HIS POEMS. Selected by his Stsrens. Price 6s. 


THOMAS HOOD. 
(CHEAP EDITIONS. 


‘WHIMS AND ODDITIES, First and Second Series. 


GEPARATELY, Paper Cover vers, ‘each Is. 


GEMI-LIMP CLOTH, Elegant, each 1s. 6d. 


PARLY POEMS AND SKETCHES, 


PAPER COVERS, Qs, ; semi-limp cloth, 2s, 6a. 


THE VARIORUM POEMS. Kew ‘Edition. 


(NE VOLUME, with PORTRAIT, 7s. 


THE WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


AND THE WIT AND HUMOUR, elegant cloth. 


IPOGETHER, 6s.; separately, each 3s. Gd. 


How's OWN. 2 volumes, 


[LLUSTRATED, each 8s, 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. A New Edition. 


Illustrated, price 6s, 
comic POEMS. 
SERIOUS POEMS. 


504 PAGES and PORTRAIT, price ‘5s, each. 
ALL EDITIONS save the above are Spurious. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Poot-Laareste. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE “POPULAR EDITION, 


ine ONE MAGNIFICENT large Octavo VOLUME, price 9s. 


NEw VOLUME OF MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


BEST SELECTION OF MODERN POETRY ever compiled. 


(SOMPLETE WORKS OF PRAED. 


Two ELEGANT VOLUMES, price 10s. 6d. 


(SHEAP COMPLETE EDITION OF SHELLEY, 7s. 
CHEAP COMPLETE EDITION OF KEATS, 5s. 
Moxon's PENNY READINGS. 

PUREE VOLUMES, cloth, sold separately. 


MESSRS. MOXON’S WORKS (continued). 
SEAMAN’S MANUAL. 
[HE ONLY COMPLETE GUIDE TO SEAMANSHIP. — 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, royal naval cloth, 5s. 
"PIE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


FESSAY OF ELIA. Limp cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 


By Cuarrtes Laue, 


PRICE 1s. 6d. each ; paper wrapper, 1s.; or the Three Volumes 
in One, 3s. 6d. 


LP 1s Gd. ; paper wrapper, 1s. 


hea AND ELIANA. 1 vol. 


CLOTH, 2s. 6a. 
PROCTER'S MEMOIR OF CHARLES LAMB. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, limp cloth, 4s. 
HAYWARD’ GOETHE'S FAUST. 

MPHE MOST CAREFUL ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


A HANDSOME VOLUME, limp cloth, 3s 
HE GREAT ENGLISH DATE BOOK. 


H4YpN’s DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
A PERFECT CYCLOPADIA IN MINIATURE. 
CLOTH, 18s.; half calf, 21s.; calf, 24s.; morocco, 30s. 


MOXON, SON, & CO. 44 DOVER STREET, W. 


THIRD EDITION, FIFTH THOUSAND. 
May uow be had of all Booksellers, and at all Libraries in 
Town and Country, 

TTP RENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE, 

with Thirty Illustrations by J. T. Trencu, in One 
Volume, 8vo. price ONE GUINEA 
London: Longmans, GREEN, on Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


Pour DISCOURSES of CHRYSOSTOM, chiefly on the 
Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. Translated by P. ALLEN, B.A, 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Eighteenpence, 
[HE PLEAS of the CHURCH, Five Essays addressed to 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLaDsTONE. By Ep. Wiison, B.A. Rector of Topcroft ; 
Author of “ Martyr of Carthage,” ‘‘ Mabel Brand,” &c. 
London : LonaMaNns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
YHE PRESENT POSITION of the HIGH CHURCII 
PARTY in the ESTABLISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND considered in a 
Review of the “ Civil Power in its ey to the Church,” +4 = Two Letters 
on the Royal Supremacy and the Want of Dogmatic Teaching in the Reformed 
Church, By WILLIAM MASKELL, A.M. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


MR. RASSAM’S NARRATIVE of the BRITISH 
MISSION to ABYSSINIA, is Now Ready. 


“Mr. Rassam occupied so exceptionable a position, one is able to tell us of his own authority 
so much which in other works rests only on hearsay, he was admitted to so much nearer a 
view of Theodvre himself, and had so much better opportunities of forming an —- »bout 
him than ony one else, that we must own that the history of the recent events in Abyss:nia 
would not have been complete without his narrative, and that, numerous as have n the 
works upon the subject, t re is yet ample room tor umes before us, which possess a 
special interest of their own.” —John Bull. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Just published, is.; post free, Is. 1d. 
Lane WILMERDING of MAISON ROUGE: a Startling 


Sardinian Life. By Doxcax Craic, M,A., Author of “ Handbook of 
The O in Ireland,” “ Lan 


anguage,” Bee 
London: M 


a 


ready, cloth, 5s. 
(THE POEMS of LUDWIG UHLAND. Translated by 
Sanpars. With a Biographical Sketch of the Poet. 
A few Subscribers’ Copies, on toned paper, may still be had, price 6s. 6d. 
Witiam Rimeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 


BIRDSNESTING : being a of the Nest and Eggs 
of every Bird that breeds in Britain. By Eowanp Newman. 
Joun Van Voonsr, | Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A CATALOGUE of GRADUATES who have PROCEEDED 


to DEGREES in Ge UNIVE RSITY of DUBLIN, from the Earliest recorded 
D.D., Fellow 
recentor of St. Patrick's 


mencements to December Edited by James Hextuonn 
Trinity Co Regius of Hebrew in the University; and 


Cal 
Dublin & F Pu the Universit 
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[April 17, 1869, 


NEW BOOKS. 
SHAKSPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. By 


GrorceE RUNSELL FreNcn. Part I. Identification of the Dramatis Persone 
in the Historical Plays—Notes on Characters in ** Macbeth ” and ‘* Hamlet” 
—Persons and Places belonging to Warwickshire alluded to, Part Il. The 
Shakspeare and Arden Families, and their Connexions, with Table of Descent. 
8vo. lds. [This day. 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE: in their Con- 


nexion with the Laws of Matter and Force. A Series of Scientific Essays. 


By JOHN Murpuy, 2 vols, 16s. [Next week, 
OLDBURY. By the Author of “ Janet’s 
Home.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Vert week. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
WORKS BY 
SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.G.S. 


“Sir Samuel Baker has added a much coveted laurel to the men honours of British 
Aiscovery—he has conquered the secret of t the mysterious river.” —Daily yews. 


THE NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA, 


and the SWORD HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. Sixth Thousand, 
8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 21s. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT BASIN 


of the NILE, and EXPLORATION of the NILE SOURCES. New and 
Cheaper Edition, Eighth Thousand, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, 
and Illustrations, 16s. 


CAST UP by the SEA; or, the Adventures 


of Ned Grey. Sixth Thousand, am 8vo. with Illustrations by Huard, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 


GENTIS ANGLORUM: Historia Abbatum, et Epistola ad Ecgberctum ; 
cum Epistola Bonafacii ad Cudberthum. Cura G. H. Moperty, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 


CANON, and FUGUE. Based upon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. Sir 
F. A. Gone OUSELEY, Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 4to. 
price 16s, [This day. 


THE LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS: 


Selections, with a short Life of each, and copious Notes. By Norrm PINpER, 
M.A. Svo. 15s, [This day. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. With Life of Goethe, 


Notes, &c. Edited by Dr. BucnEiM, Professor of German in King’s College, 
London, Extra fep, 8vo. 3s. ( Vext week. 


A 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
A HOUSE and its F URNISHINGS ; How to Choose a House 

and Furnish it at a Small Expen Mrs. Warren, Author of “ How I Managed 


se. 
my House on £200 a year,” ** Cookery Cards fort Kitchen,” &c. &c. 
London : Besnose & Sons, 21 Paternoster Row. And all Railway Bookstalls. 


Price 3s.; free by post, 38. 2d. 
GNOKING FIRES: their Cause and Cure. By the Rev. 
A.C, Atnsuiz, M.A., Vicar of Corfe, Somerset. 


wh i | a eth clever little book, and it should be studied by every one who suffers from 
smoke.” — A 

“ Those ‘who ore. pestered with the nuisance should consult this book, in which eer, will not 
fail to finda remedy. Especially do we commend the to architects and builde’ 


echanics’ ‘Neo 
London: Lonemans & Co. Taunton: F. May. 


2EN RIHYDDING and the WATER CURE. With a 
Chapter for the Delicate and Consumptive. By aGrapvare of the Edinburgh University. 
London: Sumpxin, Marsnatt, & Co, Manchester: A. Ineranp & Co. 


CUMATE i in CONSUMPTION. By Dr. Cuartes Dryspare, 


Just published, price ls. —OpeLt & Ives, 18 Pm Street, Cavendish Square. 


Just published, Fifth Thousand, crown 8vo. boards, |s. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, |s. éd.; by post, 1s. 8d. 


REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUAC KERY. By 
from the “ Medical Circular.” 


Ready in May, with 300 Engravings, 


QO#THOPRAXY. | By Heaturr Bree, Assoc. 
ician to the Queen and Prince of Wales, &e. &e. 


The Author regrets the delay which has unavoidably occurred in publishing the Second 
Edition of this Manual, but has earnestly striven, by careful attcation to its details, to make 
it a work of exhaustive reference on the subject to which it pertains, ~ Id the Mechanical 
Treatment of Deformities, Debisities, and Deficiencies of the Human 
Joux Croncans & Sos, New ew Burlington Street. 


H. Barritre, Regent Street. 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY, 


to Sufferers from Poralysis, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Loss of Nervous and Physic: R{ 
Power. By Hannay Lona, Esq., M.K.C.S.E., L.S.A., &c. of 41 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
London, and 2 Old Steine, Brighton. This work will be found to contain plain indications for 
the cure of Diseases hithe tto abandoned as hopeless; and being illustrated with Cases authenti- 
cated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles Locock, Sir William Fergusson, Sir 
Ranald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Williams, &c., is a guarantee of the author's 
experience and in the treatment of diseases. 


by Smpxin, & Co., Londoy 


This day is published, No. XXII. of 
MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 


CONTENTS 
1. Author of Last | | 5. MONASTICISM. 
tration. Chap. 4.— Keziah Dawkes. 
Shap. 5.— Called up by Telegram. 7. FUSSY FOLK. 

Chap. 6. Unde rthe Moonlit Sky. 8. LADIES’ CLUBS. 
2. PAINTING AND PUFFING. 9, BREAKING A_ BUTTERFLY; or, 
3. A VAURIEN. Chap. 4.—The Next Day. ye e rE Ending. By 
4. AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of thor of | Guy Livingstone, 

“ George Geith of Fen Court,” Chaps. haps. 


4and5. 


TINSLEYS’ 


Monthly. 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


various Published and Original Sources. By F.W. HAWKINS. 2 vols. Svo, 
price 30s, (Ready this day. 
“In all all lit there is nothing more melancholy, nothing more utterly 


tragic, than the story of the career of Edmund Kean. So bitter and weary a strugzle fora 
chance, so splendid and bewildering a success, so sad a waste of genius and fortune; so lament- 
able a fall, can hardly be found among all the records of the follies avd sins and fortunes 
of genius.” —Morning Star. 


ROME and VENICE in 1866. 


AvuGusTUs SALA. 1 vol. 8vo, 


By Grorce 


[Just ready. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s, 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. J. Ewrxa Rrrcuie, 
Author of * British Senators,” &c. New and enlarged Edition, | vol. 7s. _ wait 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 1 vol. 7s. 6d. (Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Aw American. 8vo. 12s, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &e, 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 
HOME FROM INDIA: a Novel. By Joun 
Pomeroy. 2 vols. (This day. 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By WinuiaM 
Brack, Author of Love, or Marriage.” vols. [Second Edition this day. 


“A work which deserves * hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation of 
character.” —Saturday Revier 
“ A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with pleasure, for 
the refinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship.” — Pall Gazette 
i Sik Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readable, marked by much and varied clever- 
ness.” 
“ A strange, wild story of our own times, very subtly told.” —/xcaminer. 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Anniz 


Tuomas (Mrs. PENDER-CUDLIP), Author of Denis Donne,” 3 ¥ols. 


[Just ready. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: 


3 vols. 
[Just ready. 
ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. 
“ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


By G. A. Henty, Author of 
A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes I. Ross, Author of 
“The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. 


Author of * Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 


FOUND DEAD. 


a Story. 


By T. W. Spricut, 


(Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITION 8S OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 
Uniformly bound in Illustrated Wrappers. 
SANS MERCI, by the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 
published this pig Also, now ready : 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. 
MISS FORRESTER. 


is 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
BLACK SHEEP. 


BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD AND GOWN. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK. 
OTICE.—The Public is the best judge of a Cookery Book. 


Unimpeachable testimony of the practical value of MKS. BEETON'S HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT is that 150,000 Copies have been already soid, and that the demand for 
this pre-e: usetul Guide in Llousekeeping is every day ine reasing 


MRS. BEETON'’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
Price 7s. 6d.; half-calf, for Wedding Presents and Anniversary Gifts, 10s. 6d. 
ONTAINS 1,200 handsomely printed Pages; nearly 3,000 


RECIPES and FORMULA, proved and tested a thousand ti mes youdcuta 
coloured Plates, showing the modern mode of serving Dishes. 


London : Warp, Lock, & Paternoster “Row, EC. 
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The Saturday Review. 


BENTLEY'S” 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


= 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 


THE NEW SERIAL 
BY THE VERY POPULAR AUTHOR OF 
“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” 


‘WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE MAY NUMBER OF THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


,* Early Orders should be given to the various Booksellers, in consequence of 
the expected large demand, and to prevent disappointment, 


THE WEDDING-DAY in ALL AGES and 


COUNTRIES. By Epwarp Woop, Author of “ Curiosities of Clocks and 


Watches.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, [ Ready, 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the 


CITY of LONDON COMPANIES, By the Rev. Toomas ARUNDELL, F.G.S., 
Vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENG- 


LAND. By A MercHant. Edited by Frank HENDERSON. 1 vol. post Svo. 
price 5s. [Ready next week. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of THOMAS, 


TENTH EARL of DUNDONALD (in continuation and completion of his 
Autobiography). By His Son, the ELEVENTH EArt of DUNDONALD. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. with Portrait, 303, 


MEMOIRS of the MARQUISE DE MON- 


TAGU. By the Baroness DE NoaILLEs, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, Social and Political. By the Viscountess 
STRANGFORD. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. By A. L’Esrrance. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


BREEZIE LANGTON; a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By Hawiey Smart. Second Edition, 8 vols. 


“We predict for this book a decided success.’ "Saturday Review. 
“One ef the most entertaining and apirited novels we have come across Sor lone time.” 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Miss 


= sg Marryat, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” ‘Love's Conflict,” &c. 
“ Miss Marryat’s latest novel we call her best.""— Atheneum. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


“ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 


THE RIVALS. By the Author of “ Niddebo 


Parsonage,” &c. 3 vols. 
“From beginning to end the character of the tale is very striking and graphic."—Spectator. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Arsayy 


[Ready on 20th inst, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER 1N ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIV. 
April, 1869, price 68. 


1, CONFUCIUS. 

2. EDIBLE FUNGI. 

3. THE COMPETITIVE INDUSTRY OF NATIONS, 

4. MEMOIR OF MADAME DE LAFAYETTE, 

5. THE SETTLEMENT OF ULSTER. 

6. DILKE’S GREATER BRITAIN. 

7. MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CRITICAL WRITINGS. 

8. AMERICAN FINANCE. 

9. LONGMAN’S EDWARD III. 

10. CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN, including Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz and a Visit to Ararat 


and Tabriz. ‘By D. W. FRESHFIELD. Square crown 8vo. with Maps and 
Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James Mm. A New Edition, with Notes by ALEx- 
ANDER Batn, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE GrRoTE. Edited, with 
additional Notes, by JouN STuART MILL. 2 vols. Svo. 28s, 


THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun 


Srvart Mint. 1 vol. post Svo. (Un May. 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. By J. H. Mente D’Avsien&, D.D. 
Vol. V. 8vo. 16s. 


FIVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SIS- 


TERHOOD and TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Auto- 


biography. By a RELIGIOUS. Post 8vo. (Jn May. 


HISTORY of MY RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


By J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Substance of Apologia pro Vita Sua. 
New Edition. Post Svo. 6s. 


RELIGIOUS 


Congregationalism. By W. M. Fawcerr, T. M. Hernerr, 
Hensent, LL.B., T. H. Pattison, P. H. 
B.A. 8vo. 83. 6d. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 


from AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. H. Lecxy, M.A. 


REPUBLICS: Six Essays on 


, E. G. 
Pye-SmiTH, M.D., and J. . ANSTIE, 


A 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


in ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By 
Topp. 2 vols. Svo. 
*,* Vol. IL., completion, on Tuesday next. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARDIII. By Wiu1am Loncmay, With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


SINGERS and SONGS of the CHURCH; 


being Biographical Sketches of the .» ~ -Writers in all the principal Collec. 


tions. By Jostam MILLER, ew Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean Incetow. 


Fcp. 8vo. with Eight Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 


Campaign of 1815. By Colonel Cartes C. CHESNEY, R.E. Second Edition, 
enlarged. [Nearly ready. 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Third Edition, revised; with Map and 30 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 


STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON, 
By GrorcE Nortox. Third Edition. 


BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By G. F. 


Granam, Author of “ English, or the Art of Composition,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 
price 3s, s. 6d. (Next week, 


8vo. lds. 


A 


RULES and CAUTIONS in ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, founded on the Analysis of Sentences. By WILLIAM RusHToN, 
M.A., Professor of History and English Literature + en Corks 
lzmo. 


ENGLISH VERSIFICATION: a Practical 


Guide to the whole Subject of Metres. By E. WADHAM. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE AUTHOR’S EDITION. 


3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By J. L. MOTLEY. 
United States’ Ambassador to England. 


“ Impartiality of 


brilli: f diction, have placed 
Mr. Motley’s works iy Peleg 


historical ions.”’—Daily Telegra: 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


In the press, fep. 8vo. cloth, 


LORD HARRIE AND LEILA; 
Or, a Romance of the Isle of Wight. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY GEORGE HELLON, 


e O Isle of Wight! O Isle of Wight! 
. Thou home of beauty, land of song; 
Laesty by day, serene by night. 
Thy scenes to other climes hen ng. 
Thou'rt star— 
Home of Lord Harrie and Leila. 


LONDON: PROVOST & CO., SUCCESSORS TO A. W. BENNETT, 
5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.c. 


Just published, fep. Svo. cloth, 73. 


DIONE, 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


LONDON: PROVOST & C0., SUCCESSORS TO A. W. BENNETT, 
5 BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo. 2Is. 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


By LAURENCE W. M. LOCKHART, 
Late Captain 92nd Highlanders. 


WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY SYLVESTRIS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 93. 


COUNT TELEKI: 
A Story of Modern Jewish Life and Customs. 
By ECA. 


SELECTIONS FROM Modern Judaism—With the Chief Rabbi—Modern Judwa—A 
Jewish Funeral—What is the Talmud ?—The Day of the Atonement—Feast of Tabernacle— 
A Jewish Marriage, xc. &c. 


LONDON: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
Immediately, 2 vols. 


FAITHLESS ; 


Or, the Love of the Period. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MACKENZIE DANIEL. 
Ready at the Libraries, 3 vols. 


JAMES WYVERN’S SIN. 


pre By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIEL, 
Author of * The Old Maid of the Family,” &c. 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


Just published, 12mo. cloth, 5s, 


THE WITCHING TIME OF NIGHT. 


Nocturnal Humours on Social Topics. 


“ The writer of these very clever chapters may be added to the already numero 
‘ous censors or satirical critics.” —Manchester Guardian, 


LONDON: EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 AND 6 IIOLBORN BARS, E.c. 


Just published, Third Edition, Illustrated in Colours, 138 pp. crown, 1s. 3 
post. free, 14 Stamps. 


CARTER’S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Complete 


Guide for the Every-day Management of the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, 

Flower Garden, Conservatory, Stove, Greenhouse, Peach- House, &e. &e., 

beside other Original Articles of a ‘practical nature, useful alike to the 
as well as the Professional Gardener, 


CARTER’S GREAT LONDON SEED 
237 and 238 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Ready (price 2s.), the APRIL Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS 


1. ENDOWMENTS. By Srvanr Mitt. 

2, ON THE EDGE OF THE WILDERNESS. By Wru1am Mornis, 
3. RUSSIAN POPULAR LEGENDS. By W. R. S. Ratson, 

4. MR. HUXLEY ON M. COMTE. By Ricitanp CoNcneve. 


5. FERDINAND LASSALLE, THE GERMAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRAT. By 
J. M. LupLow. 


6. SIR G. C. LEWIS AND LONGEVITY. By Lionen A, TOLLEMACHE, 
7. THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SavaGE; 


8. NOTE ON DR. BASTIAN’S PAPER “ON THE PHYSIOLOGY or 
THINKING.” By Professor BAIN. 


9. CRITICAL NOTICES, 
10. SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


This day, crown Svo. 6s. 


THE MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


FRANCE. By His Highness the Duc p’AUMALE, ‘Translated and Annotated 
(with the Author's consent) by Captain AsHE. 


4 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Seventh Edition, 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 


HATCHARD, PICCADILLY. ‘ 


‘THE COMPANION VOLUME.—Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BAD ENGLISH. 


By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 


HATCHARD, PICCADILLY. 


Third Edition, 1 vol. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET: 


A Poem. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 


HATCHARD, PICCADILLY. 


NOTICE. 


THE 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
WRITINGS OF DANIEL DEFOE, 


3 vols. Svo. (uniform with “ Macaulay’s England”), price 36s., will be 
issued immediately. 


*,* This important Work comprises a new Life of Defoe, together with 
several hundred important Essays, Pamphlets, and other Writings, now 
first brought to light, after many years’ diligent search, by Wituiam Lee, 
Esq. 


LONDON: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 AND 75 PICCADILLY. 


NEW EDITION OF FAIRBAIRN’S IRON. 


Just ready, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, demy $vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d- 


IRON. 


By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, C.E., LL.D., &c. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 


The Third and Concluding Volume of 


KITTO’S CYCLOPAXDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


RE-ISSUE, 
Is just ready, completing the Work. 
3 vols. royal 8vo. bound in cloth, £2 M48. ; Separate Volumes, 18s. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMANS & CO. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE LATEST NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


To BE HAD ox THE “CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS” From THE 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY, 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY, ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


‘Tae ANNALS OF OUR bay by Joseph Irving. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS IN CAMPBELL’S LYNDHURST AND 
BROUGHAM. 

Boxak’s LIFE OF THE REv. J. MILNE OF PERTH. 

D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF CALVIN.— 


Lucrezia BorGia, A Brocrapuy, by W. Gilbert. 

History OF ENGLAND.—Vol. I. 

FreupaL CASTLES OF FRANCE—WESTERN PROVINCES, 

LIFE AND Times oF Epwarp - 

Her Masesty’s TOWER, by Hepworth Dixon. 

OoLERIDGE’S MEMOIR OF THE BEV. JOHN KEBLE. 

Last CeENruRY OF UNIVERSAL Hisrory. 

CaMPBELL'S Lives .or Lorps AND 
BROUGHAM. 

STANLEY'S MEMORIAIS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Mevor or Dr. W. H. HARvVEy. 

Waricut’s CARICATURE RY OF THE GEORGES, - 


Histo 
Irs or DAVID GARRICK, by Percy Fitzgerald. 


CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH M. Yonge. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MASSIMO D’A 

LirE oF CoLumsBvs, by Arthur 

Ryze’s Curistian LEADERS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

Dr. LonspALe’s LIFE OF Sirk JAMES G 

ELIsE PoLKo’s REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. 

or I., KING OF BELGIANS, by 
T. Juste, 

MEMORIALS of LONDON Lire. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ENGLISH ENGINEERS. 

Lire or Dr. GEorGE PETRIE, by William Stokes, 

Lire or EpmunD KEAN, by F. W. Hawkins. 

Diprose’s PaRisH OF sr. CLEMENT DANEs, 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne. 

—— CHARLES AND THE SPANISH MARRIAGE, by 

8. R. Gardiner. 

Howrrr's Norruern HEIGHTS OF Lonpon. 

DEVRIENT’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. 

THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT ; CABINET PICTURES, | 


Sarr Louis CALVIN, by M, Guizot. 

‘History oF GREECE, by Professor Curting,— Vel. TT. 
THE Roya. ENGINeErR, by Sir Francis B. Head. 
AUTHENTIC oF Louis XVII., by A. Meves. 
‘BjOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, - Harriet Martineau, 
MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL, 

Lire oF Franz ScHUBERT, by K. von oe 
HisToRIcaL CHARACTERS, by Sir H. L. 

MEMORIALS OF Happo. 

Lire or Bisnop ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams. 
FREEMAN'S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CoNQUEST. 
Yoncr’s Lire or LIVERPOOL, 

WHITE'S MASSACRE OF St. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Hisronicay Essays, by Jules Van Praet. 
STRICKLAND’s LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES. 
RECOLLECTIONS or LorD Byron, by Countess Guiccioli. 
BucuaNan’s LIFE OF AUDUBON, 1 THE NATURALIST. 
Memoir of ELLor, by the Countess of 

Cox’s RECOLLECTIONS OF OxFORD, 


‘VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


BaYaRD B oF EvRopPE. 

ApacHE Country, by J. Ross 
whe. 

Sr. CLAIk AND BropHy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA, 

‘Tut MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, by A. R. Wallace. 

Our LIFE IN JAPAN, by Jephson and Elmhirst. 

GueEL, by the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 

MarkHam’s History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

‘Tue Sunny Sours, by Captain J. W. Clayton. 

My ADVENTURES AFLOAT, by Admital Semmes. 

A SumMMER IN Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk. 

Prince SALM-SaLmM’s DIARY IN MEXICO. 


‘FLoop, FIgLp, AND Forest, by George 


BICKMORE’S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 


Boy or Norcort’s, by Charles Lever. 


Tae GIRL HE MARRIED, by James Grant. 
For HER $4 by F. W. Robinson. , 
Poss, by Menella Bute Smedley. 


OF Mrs. by Lady C.Thynne. 
BREAKING A BUTTERFLY, by G. A. Lawrence. 

‘Tae GIRLS OF FEVERSHAM, ty Florence Marryat. 
Laby May, a Pastoral, by Lady Chatterton. 


‘DIVINITY, 


Lecky’s History OF EUROPEAN Morals. 
‘THOUGHTS OF A PHYSICIAN: Second Series. 
REPUBLICS: Six Essays. 

AND LEISURE, by Miss Kelty. 
CuURCH’s SERMONS BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 


Oxrorp. 
Horsk anp May, C. 8. March Phillips. 
8 CHEFs-D’ OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 

‘Tue Victor IN THE CoNFLIcT: Oxford Lent Sermons. 
CLopr’s Minirary Forces or THE Crown.—Vol. I. 
Tur PoLan WORLD, by Dr. G. Hartwig. 

Hints oN HovseEHoLp TASTE. 
‘Ox Lazour, by W. T. Thornton. 

ON Poetry, by Sir F. H. Doyle. 
Reatitigs of Irish Lark, by W. S. Trench, 
Worp Gossip, » ly Bee Rev, W. L. Blackley. 


THE VoYAGE oF H.M.S. “GaLaTEa.” 

GorkIE’s SUMMER IN THE ORKNEYS. 

GREATER BRITAIN, by C. Wentworth Dilke. : 

AMONG THE ARABS IN ALGERIA, by G. Naphegaji. 

SkercnEs ABROAD, by Felix O. C. Darley. 

WuymMper's TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA. 

Last WINTER IN THE UNITED StaTEs, by F. B. Zincke, 

Lorp CARNARVON'’S ATHENS AND THE 

THE RvINED CITIES OF ZULU LAND, by H. M. Walmsley. 

Rooper. 

RassaM’s NARRATIVE OF THE MISSION TO THEODORE. 

THE GRAND Pacna’s CRUISE, by Emmeline Lott. 

ANOTHER ENGLAND, LIFE IN ee by E.C. Booth, 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


Wynten’s Sacnirice, by Mrs. Duffus Hardy, 
Love THE AVENGER, by Baroness Blaze de Bary. 
Tue RIVALS, by Hewrik Scharling. 

BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS, by Sir Edmuna Head. 
Count TSLEKI, A SToryY OF MopERN JEWisH Live. 
THe RING AND THE Book, by Robert Browning. 
Purtneas Frxn, by Anthony Trollope. 

EnGLish Homes IN INpDIA. 


Guy, Rop, AND SADDLE, by Ubique, 

UNDER AN PALMS, by Howard 

THE Caprive Missionary, by Rev. H. A. stem. 
Vesuvius, by John Phillips. 

Burron’s HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL 


‘A JOURNAL ABROAD IN 1868, by F. M. yt,’ 


Tue NATURALIST IN Norway, by Rev. J. Bowden, 
Saxon’s FivE YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GaTE. 
AROUND THE KREMLIN, by G. T. ‘th. 

HALL’s ADVENTURES OF A HunTer. 

A SUMMER IN ICELAND, by C. W. Paijkwill, 

TRAVELS OF by J. Talboys"Wheeler. 
CHESNEY'S NARRATIVE OF THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION, 
Brett's INDIAN TripEs OF GoiaNA, 


an Act, by Mrs. C. Jenkin. 

THE PorMs or UnLayp, by W. C. Sandars, 

Lorxva Dooxe, by R. D. Blackmore. 

THE LiLy or LUMLEY, by Edith’ Milner,’ 

Harry Ecerroy, by G. L. Tottenham, 

Sor-mimeE, A Srony oF A WILFUL Lire, 

THE Turee Founratns, A Famy Evic oF Evpaa. 
x » by M. Edwards, 


SCIENCE, AND MISCELLANEA. i 


THe PARLIAMENTARY Bore, by Major Evans 


Biunt’s REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
A Survey, by M. E. Grant Duff. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS, by an 

CHESNEY’S WATERLOO LECTURES. 

PRIMEVAL MAN, by the Duke of Argyll. . 

MULL’s ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAX MIND. 


TRENCH’S EXPOSITION OF THE SERMON ON THE Mount. 


FRroupE’s INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT St. ANDREW'S, 1869. 
Tue House or Commons: Three Lectures, by R. Pal- 


grave. 

ALLIES’ FonMATION OF CHRISTENDOM.—Part II. 

THE NATURAL History or MAN, by Rev. J. G. Wood. 

SERMONS oN CuURCH OF 
RELAND. 


Pre-Hrstoric Nations, by John D. 


SERMONS IN THE Wricu-Hovsr 

HAPEL. 

Tne Hanpy Honrsr-Boox, by a Cavalry Officer. 

Dawnine Licirs, by Frances Power Cobbe, 

FrisWEtu's Essays ON ENGLisn Writers.’ 

MARY SOMERVILLE ON MOLECULAR AND Micro- 
scopic SCrENCE, 

Howson’s Merapuons oF St. Paci. 

or Licur, by H. P. Malet. 

THE SOLACE OF A SOLITAIRE, by Mary Ann Kelty. 


‘MANGIN'S Mysrenies OF THE OCEAN, 


AMERICAN NOTE-Books oF 
“NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
LITERARY AND SOCIAL JUDGMENTS, by W. R. Greg. 


PASSAGES FROM TIE 


’ AND MANY OTHERS IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERATURE. 


ass 


Public Libraries and Institutions, as well as Private Book Clubs, axe supplied on extremely Liberal Terms, 


*,* THE TRADE TERMS OFFER SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES TO BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN 


OR COUNTRY. 


1,200 Bargains in ‘Modern Books. The Surplus Sale Catalogue for April is published this day, post free. 
HOOKHAM, Maman. 


Crry Orrrce—32 POULTRY, E.C. | 
‘Paris Acency—8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG:ST.-HONORE. 


15. OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 
Mancuzeran ST. MARY’S 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


ELECTRO PLATE, and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 


LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS, 
CANDELABRA, 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS,. 
BEDROOM CABINET 

TURNERY GOODs, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, 1a, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry’s Place, and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when Plated” by the Patent Process of 
p AL Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 


finish and “durability, as follows: 
$z 
3 
12 Table Forks....; 1100/2 10/2 20/2 50 
12 Table Spoons ../1100/2 20/2 50 
12 Dessert Forks..| 21 70:1100/1110 
12 Dessert Spoons.}1 20/1 70/)1100/1110 
12 Tea Spoons ‘Sit 40 190}110/1 20 
6 — t 
bowls......--| 90] 120] 120] 136 
60 80 80 80 
1 60 86 90 96 
2 t Spoons. 
bowls........| 40| 46 
1 Spoon, 
It bowl .... 16 20 20 23 
1 Pair of Sugar 
TONES ccccce 26 36 36 40 
1 Pair of 
Carvers...... 1996/1 30/1 30)1 30 
1 Butter Knife 30 40 40 43 
1 Soup Ladle .... 100 120 140 150 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 30 40 40 46 
Total......|9 1611160 12 86/13 26 


Any article to be ‘had singly at the same price. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 lds. 

A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern : 

Table Spoons and Forks.... £1 2 0 per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 016 0 - 
Tea 910 ” 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 

Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 


All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. ey contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s, to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; ‘Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s, to "£18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, ‘from 3s. 3d, 
the set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 
4 TERNS. — WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
from 7s, to £7 7s. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, 
but to ensure their proper action, WILLIAM §&. 
BURTON supplies 
Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s. 4d. per gallon. 


Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER: 


Twice Daly. 
Bayswater, | Camden Town, | 8t. John’s Wood. | 
AILY. 
Belsize Park. | City. | Haverstock Hill. Holloway. | Kensington. 
Brompton. Chelsea, ‘Highbury. Islington, Kentish Town. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY.....+++e0++++ Fulham, | 
TuESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY. 
Dorough. | Camberwell. | Herne Hill. Lambeth. | 
Brixton. Clapham, Kennington. Peckham. 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
§ AT U RORY 1 Hackney. ! Hampstead. Holloway (Upper). | 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
so and guaranteed by WILLIAM §, 


3 Feet | 4 Feet 
6 Inches 6 Inches) 
£5. d. 
Best Straw Paillasses ...... 13 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 1 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 
Best Brown Do., extra thick 
Good White Wool Mattresses 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 
Good Horse Hair Do. 
Extra Super Do. .. 
German Spring Hi Staffing 
Extra Super Do. .......... 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 

tress for use over spring.. | 2 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... | 3 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 

Good Ti 


Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- 
dercd Linen Ticks ......|3100/5 00/5136 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 
Best 


wae Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s. to 


phew Pillows from 10s, 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


ge 


For BEDSTEADS, WIDE 


co 


8 CU 


OH 


oo 
APR 
— 


co 


q{URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, alwayson show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM §. 
BURTON'S. He has EIGHT LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 11s. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and 
cots, from 15s, 6d.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
—_ Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s, 6d. to 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d. (two-light) to £23. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON’S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s, 6d, to 49s, 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s. the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s, to 30s,; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


(CUTLERY, WARRANTED. — The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM: 
8. BURTON'S, at that are remunerative only 
because of the ‘largeness of the sales, 


Wel 

s. 8. d. | s,d, 

inch I Handles 130/106] 50 

-inch Ivory Balance 

Handles | 180/140] 59 
4-inch Ivory Handles.... | 210/160) 59 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... | 280} 210] 80 
4-inch_ Finest African Ivory 

Handles | 34.0] 270 | 120 
Do., with Silver Ferules. | 420] 350) 136 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules! 55 0 | 45 0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles.... | 250/190! 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 84 0 | 540 | 210 

BoNE AND Horn HANDLEs. 

KNIVES AND ForkS PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles ............|136]1210! 30 
Do., Balance Handles............| 230/170)! 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0| 156)! 46 
Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 126| 96) 30 

The Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
—< Forks, and Fish-eating ves and Forks 
PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 

TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS ant 


WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 

extent, variety, or novelty. 

New Oval Papier Maché 
per Set of Three ......+ 


- from 10s.to 4 guineas, 

Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


and TOILET WARE— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. e Stock of each is. 
m public, and mar! at 
tionate with those that have tended to sane tis 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s. ; Nursery, 15s, to 32s, ; Sponging, 14s. to 32s. ; 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
‘o ‘are in great from 1és, 6d. to 
45s. the Set of Three. were: 


IK ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY).—WILLIAM &. 
BURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of 


KITCHENS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 
1 3 4 
Kitchen Utensils../68 12 “1012 9) 318 1 
Brushes and Tur- 
nery to suit ..../21 1 6 719 63 2 5 
Total per Set ..'89 13 8 3: 312 3706 
No, 1 suitable for any . 
ditto 3 Houses. 
3 ditto ditto 
4 ditto the it ditto. 
“article may be had at price quoted. 
for it in the different Lists.—For ; ars see Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be ha 7 post. 


‘West End (all parts). Sun 
| _ Kilburn. | Pi 
Notting Hill, Bush. 
ith. 
Tulse Hill | Wandswort, 
Walworth. 
Highgate. Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
nana Facturrtes, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will always; 


jo. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St, Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, Aprit 17, 1869. 


REW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
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